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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1848. Fou 


URP ENCE 
Stamped Edition, §¢. 





of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts 
eet Peerwoed for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRY, 3, ‘Quai Male, 
mk hes requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. 


. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


stitched ina wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
quais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, tt » Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





LEGE, London.—The APPOINT- 
TING and SECOND ARITHMETICAL 

1 ouias 5 now VACANT, the Council are 
—~¥ ied by testimonials, Can- 

he Uni a Church of England and 
r annum, with an allowance 

ni in th the 8 ~ over 350, The num- 


between 450 and 500. 
are dally fro from 9 to 34, except on ‘Satur- 


dresse' the Secretary to King’s College. 
be as in on or before 4 o’clock on Friday, Dec. 





se 
ested to name his 
"Batons Wr the Coun 
By order of the CoU"SUNNINGHAM, Sec. 


December 9, 1 
ee INSTITUTION, Albemarle-street.— 
LECTURES.—This Course, consisting of 
LABORATORY il be delivered by Mr. BRODIE, at the 
r seraonk 4 “s the eeatentve & MONDAYS and 
January 29, embers and 
Subscribers are jubscribers to thet Theatre Lectures 
One Guines ditional for this Course. Subscribers to this 


Flow aly ay Two Guineas. JOHN BARLOW, M.A. Sec. R.I. 


OYAL oYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRI- 
R’ TAIN, Albemarle-street.— December, 1848. — JUVENILE 
AY will deliver, “during the Christmas 
a uates Ler 3 3 m the CHEMIC. CAL 
4 nten or a Juvenile udito’ 
A fee ede iy ne aay Sh Saar 
esda: u ay ay 
mds Saary, 1840 ay ee ‘Subscribe: aA to ti ~ eres ogo a 
‘are admitted to this Course o on. a pay men of One Guinea each 
under 16 years, 108. 6d. A ~ bus ay be ‘obtained at the 
itution. Persons subscribing to all the Theatre Lectures 
or wo the Laboratory jactanes only, Pay pay 1 Two Guineas ; Subscribers 
beth pay Three Guineas for the reason Py OW. MLA. Sec. RI. 


QOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphii— 
oe EXHIBITION of MODELS of MACHINERY and 
recent Inventions WILL OPEN at the House of the 

rei TUESDAY. the 26th of December, and continue open 

every day, except Saturdays, between the hours of Ten and Four 
gdlock, by Tickets, to be is of Members and Exhibitors, and 
the following : BE “Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; Holtzapffel & Co.; 
my and 127, Long-acre ; J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; 
R Henson, 70, Strand ; J. Fenn, N ewgate-street ; and Dean & Co. 
London Bridge. 


ROvAL AGRICULTURAL aaaaias 
CIRENCESTER. 
Pai -R.H. PRINCE ALB 
President of Couneil— —Right Hon. EARL BATHURST. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. EARL DUCIE. 


Principal-JOHN WILSON, Fl RSE. F.G.S. 
opined First Master— M TANDY. ma A. 
Second Mas! 

















ter—JOHN 8. “HORELA D, CE. 
lent Professo' 
WI LEON, FRSE. F.G.S., &e. 


Veterinary Practice—JOH M.R.C. 
Surveying and Practical Eneineering a S. MOREL SND, C.E. 


‘The object of this Institution 4s to to poriie such a course of in- 
struction as will most useful to the practical farmer. The 
penct to be be derived by the Agriculturists from a judicious appli- 

ation of scientific information are ming more and more 
Seutety “ffindeed {ch while ved means of obtaining that 
information, if indeed n be obtained at all without for the 
a due ntio to the practical operations of hus- 
My wscattered ve costly as to be within the reach of very 
Cotage course of instruction is conducted in such a 
aT, while the student is well based in the principles of 
each science, its relations with agriculture are specially touched 
upon and explained, and their practical a shown, as far 
& in the operations of the College farm. The theoretical 
practical teaching go hand in hand, and the whole is combined 
vith the advantages o: of collegiate discipline. 
By order of the Li ~ neil, 
PH BOWES, , Rossutany. 

London Office, 26, King William-street, Ae 

GCHOLASTIC. — The Advertiser is ee to 
treat with p Centiomen retiring from the prenesien for the 
TRANSFER of a BOARDIN G,, oF BOARDING and DAY 
Ene. — Country Aizen, post to E. F., at 
Beauvoir- Fr... Poe bow 

LIAN a ~' FRENCH LANGUAGES 
Mr. CURT continues to give LESSONS in the above Lan- 

| Ate for ok ae ten years, at his 0. 15, 











AR" BrisT’s STUDIO.—TO BE LET, a 
AINTING ROOM or ARTIST'S STUDIO, very lofty 
wm high light.—Apply to Mr. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 
HE Nomination of the several Professors in the 
above Colleges being now about to take place, such Candi- 
pany for Professorships as may not have already made application, 
e hereby directed to send in their testimonials to the Office 
of the Chief Secretar pubite me Cuatie, on or before SATURDAY, 
the 30th of DEVEM MBER 
The following isa List of th the Professorships to which appoint- 
ments will be made in — h College, and of the Annual Salaries 
severally attached to them 
The Greek Lan; je. 
The Latin Lan, angus 
7 and 


rature 
a. ™ hysics .... 
Mathematics sees 
Natural Philosophy 
‘m: 


e' 
Anatomy and Physiol 
Natural History scence 

Modern Languages ........ 


and Geology, 
Cosetarsnlp of ¢ £200 


usew 
Juris rudene and Politi- 
cal +.) 3 — 
English 

Civil ha 

Agriculture 

The Irish Lai 

Practice of Me ine. 

Practice of Surgery 

Materia Medica 

— wifery.. 


Each Professor will be entitled to receive, i 


poe oaes - 
Salary attached to his Chair, ny regulated Class Fees paid by the | 


syeows aay his Lectur 
in the Queen’s Colleges will open for public instruc- 
tion in Yoo month of October, 1849, 

Matriculated Students in’ Arts, Medicine, and Law, on com- 
pleting the prescribed courses of education, will be entitled to 
receive degrees from the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

A Prospectus, containing the regulations with regard to Scholar- 
ships, Degrees, the Courses of Education, &c., may be had on ap- 
plication to Mr. ALex. Tom, 87, Abbey-street, Dublin. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 
HE Classes in Arts, Law, and Medicine, and the 
Schools ae Agriculture and Civil Engineering, will OPEN in 
OCTOBER, } 

Candidates “for Matriculation will be required to undergo an 
Examination in English Grammar and Composition, Ancient 
History, “ay and Modern Geography, the Greek and Latin 
a ae of Arithmetic, and the first 








principles of Geometry and Alg 

r-Graduate Course ee “Arts, . will comer Saree, Lane preg 
Sessions, on completin, — the Student wi admit 
Examination for the A.B. from the Queen’s oo 
in Ireland. Candidates for the Degree of A.M. will be required 
to continue their studies for one year after having proceeded to 
that of A.B. 

Junior Scholarships, of the value of 302. each, will be awarded 

after eatrroulation, by 8 _ bos poe 5 angel to the most dis- 
T tenable for 
one per Ay at the expiration dh which the Student will 
eligible to a Scholarship of the second year; ae pS like manner 
for the remaining year of the Under-G Course. At the 
opening of the Colleges, there will be forty-five vacancies for 
unior Scholarships in each College. 

Senior Bebelerebipe of the value of 502. each, have also been 
founded for the encouragement of proficiency in special depart- 
ments of Science and Literature. 

Students in Medicine intending to become | age of bod 
Queen’s University in Ireland, will be req + pom 
Matriculation Examination prescribed for ioe in hy 
the expiration of four years occupied in the acquisition of sonepal 
and professional knowledge, they will be admitted to Examination 
for the Degree of M.D. 

The Professors of Jurisprudence and of English Law will 
deliver Lectures on the Elements of Jurisprudence, and on 
English ane “eee Law, for the use of Students of the 
Legal Facult, 

Students i in ‘the Schools of Agricultare ond rae on Engineering 
will be required to pursue special courses of on. 

Non-matriculated Students will be Bebe a under certain 
regulations, to attend the Lectures of the Professors, without 
undergoing any preliminary or other Examination, but not to 
become Candidates for College Scholarships or Prizes, or for 
University Trees, 

A Prospectus, conteining ¢ the Ha hg with 7] to mor 
ships, Degrees, the tio! = had o 
opplienticn to Mr. ALEX. AN DER T HOM, 87, Me BBEY- TREET. 

UBLIN, or to the Bockseltens3 i She he principal Cities oan Towns 
in Ireland. BERWICK, Secretary. 

Board of a ot ign, Dublin. 








ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 
LIGIBLE NEWSPAPER INVESTMENT. 
opportunity now offers to parties desirous of joining in 
the establishenent of a Journal in the above flourishing and 
wealthy T ae. Population nearly 20,000, and ouly one Newspaper. 








AWENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, _ near 
ind, Berta, te is endowed with fifteen age py of 
a oe moun while at the 


lable towards a Pupil’s expenses wi 
and with iar | —y—_ of 40. for four years to either 
Vaiversity For ‘or terms, &c. address (pre-paid) the Rev. 


Fe, an Establishment of the First Cuass, con- 
Married Lady, who was several years Governess 

families of distinction, there will be, after Christmas, a FEW 

iat CEES rae A by the eyo of Pupils who have —_—— 
iofesors of a. tal there 

an = oy nd Physical Sci melo saxcn, 2 nat 
uanguag an ica. ence, by an ° 
ie of eis In this. Establishiment the German 


wil wie forvantea ty to parties applying by letter to ‘Arua, care of 
ar ot ublisher, No. 18, Cockspur- street, 


GHA x NEWSPAPERS.—Messrs. WIL- 

~Kii ORGATE. ents for the Allgemeine Zeitung 

St Rae here 

0 KMS s PERS an 

efi which may be hi A... (one stamp), 14, 
ovent-garden, Lote. 














e centre of a cluster of rising towns and villages, 
in all of which Subscribers would be numerous. large in- 
rti has been ly formed, and ony 





Boa = of subscribing a erate su 
woul be without risk, and with a certainty of ultimately ose 
ing a very ie profit. None but xeneals, will be treated with. 
‘Ada ress L. P , care of Messrs. A. Taylor & Co., Union-street, Bir- 








CITY OF DUBLIN. 
TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS AND 
PRINTSELLERS.—GR ANT & BOLTON, No. 115, Grafton- 
street, Dublin, being about to retire from business, will DISPOSE 
OF their WELL-ESTA BLISHED HOUSE A years’ 
standing, with their interest in the Lease.— Premises are 
extensive and attractive, and situated in the iinity of of oe pee 
cipal Public Buildings, very near the Bank of I opposite 
Trinity College. The shop is nearly 100 feet in depth with plate- 
lass windows, and handsome chandeliers. comme- 
Tices Ware-rooms are attached : one is 80 feet | 1 om) we Lem 
for a My Gallery, From the ample accomm lation aff 
AGENCIES from any number of London and other W tales 
Houses might be easily combined with the Retail trade ; and its 
central situation would command tbe sale of illustrated and ex- 
ensive Works, There is a large number of high wy respectable 
‘riends and Customers attached to the house. Further parti- 
Pa may be learned by addressing Messrs. Grant & Bo.toy, 
uu 


| tance of India as an in 





‘WP HITTINGTON CLUB and M ETROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN £UM, 189, Stra: 

This institution has been founded with a — ‘to throw ‘open to 
classes which have hitherto been debarred from their enjoyment 
those increased physical comforts, and facilities for moral and 
intellectual eduntion, refined social eae, my rational 
recreation, which are the most attractive c ics of modern 
civilization, but which, in the absence of individual’ ‘wealth, asso- 
ciated numbers alone can command. Its members thus enjoy the 

of being able tomake themselves more efficient and 
valuable in their respective occupations, while at the same time 
oar hours of relaxation essume a double value from the opportu- 
ies afforded of spending them in a manner at once improving 
— delightful. 
he various departments of the institution are now in full 
operation. The dining and refreshment ie (where the mem- 
rs may obtain dinner and t pric 
merely to cover expenses, and free of gratuities t to waiters), reading, 
sone, foes. 8 and smoking rooms, are open from eight in the morn- 
ing till night. 

Classes are established for the study and practice of langu: 
chemistry, vocal music, elocution, matiemenes, historic and 
matic literature, a fencing, dancing, &c. Weekly ré- 
unions are held every Tuesday evening in the drawing-room, for 
conversation, music, and other entertainments, to which the 
anes = free, and —_ y ally is. qorded for such other 
studies an 








“LECTURES. 
The following lectures will terminate the Session 1843-49 
January 4, 11, 18, 1849.—Three Lectures on the Value and ‘Impor- 
of the British Empire. By 
George Thompson, Esq. M. 


anuary 25 and February 1849.—T wo Lectures on the Progress 
of Secular Music in rary during the 17th and 15th centuries. 
By Sir Loy! _ Bishop, Prof. Mus. Oxon. With vocal illustra- 
tions by the Misses Williams, Mr. A. Novello, and Mr. Williams. 

February 8, 1849.—One Lecture on Social Developement, By the 
Rev. J. A. Baynes, B.A. of Nottingham. 

February 15 f—) 22, 1819.—T wo Lectures on the Chemistry of the 
Sun’s Rays. By Robert Hunt, Esq. Author of ‘Researches on 
Light,’* The Poetry of Science,’ ‘ke. 

arch 1, 8, 15, and 22.—Four Lectures on Palestine or the Holy 
Land. By James ¢ Silk Bucking 

March 27, 29, April 3, 5, 10, 12, 1849.—Six Lectures on the Physi- 
cal Structure of the Solar System, La a distinguished Astronomer, 
with whom negotiati ons are in progres 

April 19 and 26, 1849.—T wo eckares on Things Not Seen. By 
George Dawson, Esq. M.A. of Birmingham. 

The members have free admissions to the lectures, of which 
ey syllabuses may be had on application at the institution. 

‘The Assemblies take 2 on the first Monday of each month 
, ~ a ey inclusive, and the Concerts will be resumed on the Vth of 


‘Subscriptions :—Gentlemen residing or having a place of business 
within seven miles of the General Post ce, two guineas yearly ; 
gentlemen not within the above district, one guinea yearly ; ladies’ 
subscription, haif-a-guinea yearly. The subscriptions are also pay- 
able half-yearly or quarterly, at the option fof members. No 
entrance fee 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of becoming members may obtain 
forms of application, and all other inforssation, of the secretary. 


‘LYN , Secretary. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
NO. CLXXIX. will be published on January 3—ADV ER: 
TISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
.ondon : Longman & Co., Paternoster- “row. 


pest CLASS ADVERTISEMENTS. — In 

der to secure the insertion of ADVERTISEMENTS ian 
the New Edition of * Dop’s Pernxacer, Baronetage, AND KyicHt- 
AGE FoR _1849,’ they should be sent before the 28th inst. to the 
office of Mr. C. Mitcuett, Advertising Agent, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street. 


THE GENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

will appoint Agents in all the principal towns in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.—Applications, accompanied by references 
to one or more respectable householders in London, to be made to 
the Secretary, 9, John-street, Adelphi, London. 


Oy NDALL’S CATALOGUE of WORKS of 

, containing New Illustrated Books, Publications of the 
Fiching” cise, Illuminated Books, Standard Illustrated Books. 
Annuals, Books Illustrated by Lad Amateur Artists, New Chil- 
dren’s Books, ART-MANUFACTURES, Statuettes in Parian, 
Vases, &c. in'Parian, Bronzes, Carved Wood, a motel, Miscel- 
laneous, will be sent on receipt of two postage sta 

Josern Convatt, 13, Old Bond-street. 


( RNAMENTAL UTILITIES for CHRIST- 

MAS Kop —A new CATALOGUE, with 29 Designs, 
- SUMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES, is —_ = , Beeeags 
of three postage anegs by J. Cunpa.t, 12, Old’ Bond-st 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 


IR R. WESTMACOTT’S ‘DISTRESSED 
MOTHER, a Statuette in Perio, oe. 6d.—TOWN — ys 
PIANOFORTE CAN DLESTICE S, in Parian, 21s. the 
YT BAC Us. me 422. —HIRAM POWERS" 
i now poady in in SUMMERLY’S 
ART-MAN CFACTURES. "ola by all Deale: 


CARVED | BREAD PLATTERS and BREAD 
KNIVES, designed by J. Beit, Sculptor, for SUMMERLY'S 
ART-MANUFACTURES, made b: 
oo Sold by all Dealers, an 
street. 


| EDGRAVE’S WINE and SUPPER TRAY, 
in Papier STV; made by Jenvens & Berrainer, for SU M- 

MERLY’S ART-MANUFACTU 

upwards. Sold by ai dealers. 


SHRIMP and SEA-WEED SALT CELLAR 
and SPOON, in Anglo-Argentine and Glass, m by Broap- 
HEAD & Azare, for SUMME ‘ag ART- MANUFACTURES, 
price 10s. Sold by a! 


N EDICAL ELECT RICI ITY. —Very portable 
aud in every way complete Galvanic Apparatus, on the 
American construction, to be had of the Maker, JOIN DAVIs, 
Optician, Derby. Price 08. 
The above is securely packed in Beat mahogany case. 























Josern Ropcers & Boxe of 
at ConDALL’s, 12, Uld Bond- 





RES, is now ready, price 428. and 














Now Ready, Punch’s Pocket Book for 1849. Price 2.64 





| =F 
Works by Mr. Dickens. estqpelsrta, Price 21, with 40 lange Wong | 


Dp THE LIFE AND agarteens | 
DOMBEY & SON. oF 
In one Vol. Svo, with forty y= by H. K. Browns. OL IVE R G O LD SMITH | ] 


Price 21s. cloth, or 24s, 6d. half bound in morseco, Price Five Shillings, By JOHN FORSTER, 


Of the I 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARKSON STANFIELD, B.A, nner Temple, Barrister, 


OLIVER oT W IST. ¥YRANK STONE, JOHN LEECH, & JOHN TENNIEL. Bradbury & Evans, 11,  Romete tives, and Chapman & Ba), 
i Hl thi 
grin tl f siratious on’ dusal Wy Guocen Cousssnann. THE HAUNTED MAN Just Published, in imperial Quarto 
ce » , 
2. clot wy oaed A SERIES OF DRAWINGS on 


: ‘ STONE, 
PICTURES FROM ITALY. THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, 
A JOURNEY FROM PARIS TO FLORENCE, 6 guy Cae. THE RISING GENER ATION, 


Second Edition, with Illustrations. €s. ot BY JOHN LEECH. 
Forming a handsome and amusing Christmas Y; 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. for the Drawing-room Tabie, 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, Illustrated by Joun ‘ /o VANS! In an Illustrated cover, containing the T 

Lercn, Price 5s. Prints, price 10s. 6d., or 1s. each separately” 
THE CHIMES, With Illustrations by Mactise, 

STANFIELD, LeEcu, and Dorte. Price 5s. Drawn on Stone by JON LEsoR, printed in Tint, 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustra- _ 

FLY LEAVES. 


| elgg — STanFigEtD, Leecu, and Tat two ene; medium 80, price 32s., 
q ce 53. No. 1.—‘* A Coupe oF Cocuranrrzs,” 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With Illustrations | THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, | No. 2.—* Tax Srectat Constante,” addressed tp 
by Mactise, STANFIELD, Leech, and Dor.e. pie Large Bodies. 
Price 5s. Containing the Author's last Corrections and Additions. No. 3.—“‘ A Lover or Onpex.” 











Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Punch Office, 83, Fleet Street, 








—_ === 


Published Weekly, price Threepence ; Stamped, Fourpence. ew Work by the Author of “ The Caudle Lectures,” 


PUNCH: A MAN MADE OF MONEY, 


Or, Tue Lonpon Cuarivart. BY DOUGLAS JERROLD 


&=@> For the convenience of persons wishing to possess complete sets of this popular 
work, an Edition is published of the first Twelve Volumes, This Work will be completed in Six Parts, each illustrated by two Engraving 
handsomely bound in Six, with gilt edges, price 4/. 10s. on Steel, by JOHN LEECH. Three Parts are published, price’ One Shilling each, 


Puneh Office, 85, Fleet Street. | Punch Ofice, 83, Fleet Street. 








: This day is Published, price *e 3d. ; ; Maes d, 4d., (Illustrated by JOHN LEECH and RICHARD DOYLE,) 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1849. 


CONTENTS. 

NEW Ca CHRISTMAS | GAME FOR FOX-HUNTERS DURING | THE SPE CIAL CONSTABLE. — DISTRIBUTION OF | AUTUMNAL Fasenens FOR LADIES. 
STA THE “MADE HO 
THE your NG MAN'S ALMANACK. EVERY BODY'S ALMANACK. | THE TRAVELLER’S ALMANACK. 
THE PANTOMIMES @F 1848. LIBERTY FAIR. | THE GREAT SEA SERPENT. 
THE COUNTRY ACTOR’S ALMANACK. THE RETROSPECTIVE ALMANACK. | THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANACK. 
THE VALENTINE. THE BATTLE OF THE OPERAS. | “ A_MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NE¥ 
THE ADVENT OF SPRING. SATURDAY AT THE SEA-SIDE.—THE “HUSBANDS? | YEAR.” 
THE LADY’S ALMANACK. BOAT.” THE FORTUNE-TELLER’S ALMANACK,. 
THE TRAFALGAR REVOLUTION. THE ARTIST’S ALMANACK. THE UNIVERSITY—AS IT WAS AND AS IT WILL 
THE WIFE'S ALMANACK. | THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 

THE SPECIAL CONSTABLE GOING ON DUTY. | THE SWELL MOBSMAN’S ALMANACK. 


BE. 
| THE U NIVERSITY _ALMAN ACK. 


Works by W. M. Thackeray. | New Work by the Author of Vanity Fair. "Works by Professor Lindley. 











In the Press, small 8vo, with Illustrations on Publishing Monthly, to be completed in Twenty Parts, price 1s. each ‘eC 
Steel by the Author, \| With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author, 7 1. SCHOOL BOTANY ; 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY — THE HISTORY OF | Brlee 5s. 6d, half-bound. New Fdiion 
DIAMOND. PENDENNIS: '2, WLEMENTS OF BOTANY (THE) 


STRUCTCRAL AND PxHystoLocical, with’ 


Orn, THE RUDIMENTS OF BoTANIcaL Science. 





i loss fT The whole Illus 
In one volume 8vo, illustrated with Forty Steel poe ae en Hasdred Woodcuts. Fift 
Engravings and numerous Woeodcuts, by the “x } Edition. 8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 


Author, price 21s., or 243.6d., half-bd, in morocco, | N.B. The Glossary may be had separately, prict 5s. 


VANITY FAIR. (3, VEGETABLE KINGDOM (THD) 


“ Mr. Thackera thos has an effect that is really re- On, THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, 49 
freshing. It Fema one of the exquisite touches which cocur Uses or PLANTS. ‘Tilustrated u 
in Fielding’s ‘ Amelia.’ ”—Times. Natural System. Second Edition, with Adé 
“ Knowledge of We, g d-h d satire, p ion into | tional Genera. One thick Vol. 8v0, wii 
motive, power of ri and great truth are upwards of Five Hundred [ilustratios. 
Price 30s. cloth. 


qualities in fiction as rare as they ‘are admirable ; aod no work | 
|) 4. QRCHIDACEX LINDENIANS; 


that has been published for many years Teal can claim these | 
iz 
On, NoTEs upon A CoLLECTION oF Oxcui 


qualit’es so largely as Vanity Fair.”—Atheneum, 
“*Vanity Fair’ must be admitted to be one of the most 

FORMED IN CoLoMBIA AND CoBA, BY Ms. J. 

Linpen. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 








original works of real genius that has of late been given to | 
ths world, It will take a lastieg place in our literature.”— | 
zaminer. 





Early in January, price 16s. 


PAXTON’S 
BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 


A NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE 
|GARDENING ... 2%, THE TOILET...-% 
BOTANY - 2s. | MEDICINE ..+++* 
THE LAUNDRY . . 1s.9¢.| COOKERY «+++ 

AGRICULTURE 


HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, 


Comprising the Names, History. and Culture of all Plants : 

a ———— with a fa 1 meennenen of Technical | Z ; 

e ms. repal asao stant resource an tan oO = te “oe > 2 - 

conrn'tation, and invaluabie to all lovers of Horticulture in | : - = an BECHSTEIN’S NATURAL HISTOR! 

qvery branch. ee y e. " > With Numerous 
*,” bur the convenierce of ms possessing the First > ; : | OF CAGE BIRDS. it 
Edtion, a SUPPLEMENT. containing all the New Plants = || tions. A New Edition. Price 6s. 
Se | 


since its appearance, is published, price nella 
Geteae tt Te aatees, BY W. M. THACKERAY. | Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


‘AW3N3 LS3LV3ND SIH GNW SON3IY3 SIH 
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ea _. r 
HE GERMAN LAN GUAGE. — Classes and 
Private Pupils received at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
dents attended at their own residences, by Mr. FALCK- 
“ Se ‘Author of *German in Une Volume. ‘ 
LEB! success of the author as a teacher of the language is a 
a bn “f the efficiency of his system. An investigation of the 
x will satisfy any one that its title is not undeserved, * German 
t *_ Britannu. et 
ip One voally recommend this work as offering facilities to the 
ay t elsewhere to be met with. It is the very best introduc- 
e language and literature of Germany that we are 
ted with.” —Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
* Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German 
Grammars which we have eee ape Shay ove nat ° few), we 
itatingly say, ‘ Falck-Lebahn’s is the book for us.’ 
should unhesitatingly web? sine woutuomal Tones. 
iderable value for all German students.” 

“A book of cons! Literary Gazette, 

“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and thoroughly 

coal, It strips the German language at once of many difti- 
jae which deter English students, but which exist chiefly in 
Ce clumsiness of the systems by which it is taught, and not in 
the language itself.” —Atlas. : 

Asa pioneer to the conquest of a glorious literature, we con- 

sder this volume to be without any competitor.”—Swn. 

“It comprehends all that is necessary for well-grounded know- 

Jedge and rapid progress in the study.”— Morning Chronicle, 

“This work appears to possess pre-eminent advantages over the 
mon run of such productions. The object of the author is to 
‘ove the generally acknowledged difficulties of acquiring the 

ee —acknowleged, that is, by the English student, and not 
ps sufficiently provided against by the teacher. There is 
hing in the volume to assure us that it may be completely 

pit out.”—Oxtord University Herald. . 
To those who would attain a practical use of the | ge, with 
moderate expenditure ¢ ume and labour, this work will be a 
p."—Illustrated News. E . 
weloome hel bly arranged. In the production of this work Mr. 
has conferred an important obligation on the English 

student."— Vaval and Military Gazette. inde 

“This book is eminently pract w Mr. Lebahn 

onthe success he has ——s. a on pantenn the public on 

i scession to the German student's resources.” 

this great ac Brighton Guardian. 
“The student will find it a valuable and serviceable guide and 








jstant in his labours.”—Morning Advertiser, 
iehing has been neglected which could aid the coin : 


“Jt isan admirably-encouraging book for the student.” __ 
ry Naval Magazine. 
“It is very cleverly constructed.”—Court Journal. 
“We strongly recommend it.”— Lady's Newspaper. 
“We can decidedly recommend it.”—Standard of Freedom, 
“We consider this work well calculated to insure rapid progress 
jnthe study. It is complete, and admirably arranged.” 
Indian Examiner. 
“4 most valuable work-perhege the best of the kind which has 
been published."—Sunday Times. 
“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been pub- 
lished.”—Morning Post. 
“The Exercises are very good, well and well designed 
toillustrate the rules, The *4,500 words synonymous in English 
and German’ is a very advantageous feature.”— Spectator. 
“We cannot but highly recommend this new Grammar to the 
an student, and praise the extreme painstaking and minute 
care with which the author has given and arranged his Examples 
snd Explanatory Notes.”— Econom oe 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avcrionegnrs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

st Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


Sunted 











Sales bp Auctton. 
600 Ounees—Plate and Miscellaneous Property of a 
Gentleman. 

\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
m THURSDAY, December 28, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
6 OUNCES of SILVER PLATE in Table and Chamber 
Candlesticks, Salvers, Tea and Coffee Pots, Cake Basket, Cruet 
Frame, Forks, Spoons, &c., the property of a Gentleman.—Also 
several Magic Lanterns and Slides—a Marine Barometer—Levels— 
Horns of the Rhinoceros and Koodoe—African Karosses— Anti- 
uities—Cabinet of Coins—Engravings and Drawings, framed— 
Saptows, Violins, &.—May be viewed the day prior, and 
Catalogues had. 


Extensive Library of the late Dr. M‘DONNELL, of Belfast, 
r Sal 


Jor Sale. 

ME HYNDMAN has received instructions to 

offer for SALE_by AUCTION, at 15, Donegall-place, Bel- 
fast, on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of January, 1849, and following 
days, commencing at 11 o’clock precisely, the extensive and valu- 
able LIBRARY of the late JAMES M*'DONNELL, Esq., M.D., 
of Belfast, containing upwards of 13,000 volumes, including many 
rare works on medicine, theology, controversial divinity, history, 
classics, voyages and travels, natural history, &c. 

Admission to the sale by Catalogues only, price 18. each ; to be 
had at Mr. Hyndman’s office, No. 7, Castle-place, Belfast, and for- 
warded to any address on sending 18 postage stamps. To be had 
in London of Mr. Hodgson, 13, Paternoster-row. 

Belfast, 25th Nov. 1848. 





0 EDITORS and GENTLEMEN CON- 
NECTED WITH THE PRESS.—The Advertiser begs to 
acquaint Literary Men that he will be happy to wait upon any 
tleman who may wish to clear away superfluous property 
(books and prints) from his Study or Chambers, and will purchase 
= a. 7 penaryaade tse — — away without trouble to 
, and pay cush on delivery.—Letters promptly attended 
to—Address, Omeca, 13, Mark-lane, City. , 
Ny XY WM TIOTS 
T° LITHOGRAPHERS, ARTISTS, &c.— 
~. Messrs. LACROIX & SONS, Boulevard St. Hilaire, Rouen, 
=~ those interested in Lithography to inspect a STEAM 
ITHOURAPHIC PREsS, now, and for the last six months, 
smsteatly at work in their establishment. The machine produces 
ee impressions (214 by 25 inches) in the day, of ten hours. One 
wy suffices to supply the paper and remove the impressions ; the 
iting of the stone, inking, and pressing being effected by the 
machine itself. 1t requires but little power, is not liable to become 
op ly nes re most delicate work, and can be guaranteed 
tuce from 2, 0 3, impressions from the same stone or 
composition. For further particulars address as above. 


JHEMICAL APPARATUS. —Jouy J. 
BRIFFIN & Coj have on Sale every description of MO- 
PERN CHEMICAL "APPARATUS, ‘TESTS of AUSOLUTE 
ALYTICAL. AG ge articles necessary in the pursuit of AN 
CHEMISTRY" ULTURAL, and METALLURGICAL 


pa JLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 600 Engravings, 
or Anal Dost fee. Com olete collections of Apparatus for Lecturers 
borat — I d at two or three days’ notice. Portable l.a- 
one for Colonial Chemists or Naval and Military Officers. 
Ch ry Co:lections for Students at moderate prices. 
eMical Musrua, 53, Baker street, Portman-suare. 














EPISCOPAL CHAPEL FOR SALE.—TO 
4 BE SOLD, an EPISCOPAL CHAPEL in LONDON, capa- 
ble of accommodating upwards of 1.200 Persons. For further 
pertioulars, apply, by letter only, addressed to A. Z., care of 
lessrs. Futvoye & Sawtell, 23, John-street, Bedford-row. 





N EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
of LEARNING FRENCH.—FRENCIL EVENING 
CLASSES, at Five Shillings a Quarter, one lesson a week of an 
hour anda half. At the request of Heads of Families, Respect- 
able Firms, and the Committee of the Crosby Hall Institution, 
MONSIEUR RAGON, who for upwards of ten years has taught 
the French Language in Public Establishments, to more than 
5,000 Pupils will begin in the Class-Rooms of Crosby Hall, Bishops- 
spenciness Within, on the toth of JANUARY next, at 7 o'clock in 
he evening, a Course on the French Language for Non-Members 
of the Institution. Young Gentlemen desirous to join the Class are 
invited to send in their names to the Secretary of the French 
Class of Crosby Hal A similar COURSE for LADIES will take 
place every WEDNESDAY in the afternoon. 
OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
arevery extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 








| of Works on Witchcraft, Ghosts, 


Dinner Service for 12 ted be purchased for 4 guineas.—250, Uxford- | 


street, near Hyde Par 
EW SUBSCRIBERS to the ST. GEORGE'S 
: CHESS CLUB, READING and NEWS ROOMS, 5, Caven- 
dish-square.—On and after the Ist of January 1849, Two Guineas 
Annually (without Entrance Fee) will be the Subscription for 





Members of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. To Non-Members, | 


Three Guineas, which will include access to the Public Lectures 
and Exhibitions. No pecuniary liability. Number limited to 
300, A List of Subscribers and Regulations can be had. 
By order of the Committee, 
R. J. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
4 and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same Ony-E ene and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical an Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s; per post, 1s. 3d.—C. W. CoLuins, 
Royal Polytechuic Institution, London. 


PHANTASMAGORIA 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of CARPENTER & WESTLEY’S improved 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, with the CHROMA- 
TROPE and DISSOLVING VIEWS, and every possible variety 
of Sliders, including Natural History, Comic, Lever, Moveable 
and Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, 
Portraits, &c. &c. No.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp in a Box, 
21. 128, 6d, No.2, Ditto, of larger size, 4. 148 6d. A pair of Dis- 
solving-View Lanterns, No.2, with Apparatus, 111.118. The above 
are supplied with a Lucernal Microscope and 7 Sliders, at 31a. 6d. 
extra. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns is very superior. (The 
price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 
A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 2s., or 28. Gd. by post; 
but gratis to purchasers. ‘ : 
Lists of the Sliders and Prices upon application to the Manufac- 
turers, Messrs. CARPENTER & WEST LEY, Opticians, 24, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 


r 1" r y 
HANTASMAGORIA LANTERN AND 
DISSOLVING VIEWS—A Gentleman wishes to DIS- 
POSE OF, at half the original cost, a superior LANTERN, with 
Argand Lamp and choice Slides; consisting of Portraits of cele- 
brated Men, interesting Views, Chromatrope, Comic, and a set of 
Botanical Illustrations. All clean and perfect as new. Also, a 
34-feet Achromatic Telescope by Dollond ; 24 Object-glass on brass 
Tripod ; with Terrestrial, Comet, and two Astronomical Eye-pieces 
of 80 and 120, re<pectively ; Mahogany case, &c. Applications, by 
post,to B., 94, Wardour-street, Soho, will receive attention. 


YRIVATE ENT for 

















ENTERTAINMENTS the 
WINTER.—SOIREES MYSTERIEUSES.—A GENTLE- 
MAN, wr Amateur de VArt Magique, thinking that during the 
forthcoming Winter Season many of the Nobility and Gentry may 
feel disposed to afford amusement to their families and friends, 
in a novel and agreeable manner, takes the present opportunity of 
intimating to them, that for some years past he has employed 
his winter evenings in adapting and constructing Apparatus, with 
the view of enabling him to perform, in a Drawing Room, many 
of those delusions hitherto only attempted on the Stage; besides a 
variety of Original and Scientific Experiments never before ex- 
hibited ; and having fitted upa very elegant and efficient Appa- 
ratus, with every requisite for conducting the same, he is now 
repared to offer an Entertainment of so recherché a nature that 
= bos assured it cannot fail to afford satisfaction to those who 
may honour him with their patronage. — Address for farther 
articulars to Mr. Hamilton, . W. Hammond’s Music Ware- 
rouse, 9, New Bond street, opposite the Clarendon Hotel. 


NSANITY—SanpyweE.. Park, five miles from 
CuELTENHAM.—This beantifal Mansron is replete with every 
modern improvement for the Recovery of the Curable, and with 
every recreation and amusement for confirmed cases, It is situated 
ina walled Park of 120 acres, consisting of birch avenues, fir plan- 
tations, private terraces. shrubberies, and flower-gardens. 





| 





The neighbouring walks and drives are amidst the finest scenery | 


of Gloucestershire. The Commissioners on Lunacy report, “that 
altogether they have never seen any private establishment with 
which, in point of situation, construction, and means of varied 
exercise and amusement, they have had greater reason to be 
satisfied.” ne 
It is conducted by Dr. HITCH (many years Physician to the 
Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum), who, with his family, resides 
at Sandywell Park, to whom application can be made, 
Sept. 1, 1848. 
TO VISITORS TO TILE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
h ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
AceEnTs,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, bez to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing throug): the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment ofeffects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Curnvu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


] OLANDYS FOREIGN CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY, established exclusively for lending Foreign 
Publications in the French, German, Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
guages, consisting of upwards of 35,000 volumes in Ancient and 
Modern Foreign Literature. — Terms of Subscription, entitling 
Subscribers to works in any of the above languages, twelve months, 
1. lis. 6d.; six months, 16s. 6d.; three months, 9%.; one month, 
3a, Gd. Complete Catalogues are now ready. 

Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. 





id 


Monthly. 
! = 


FOREIGN | 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, SUITABLE 
FOR PRESENTS, ALWAYS ON SALE at MUDIB’S 
Select Library, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. New 
Works and Periodicals copped early on the day of publication. 
The LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION of ONE GUINEA PER 

JM allows of a constant succession of the best and newest 
orks. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


ee Just published, price 6d. 
WATKINS & HILL’S New and Enla 
Descriptive Priced CATALOGUE of HYDROSTATIC 
and HY DRAULIC, PNEUMATIC and ACOUSTIC INSTRU- 
M EN TS and APPA RATUS, illustrated by 106 Engravings. 
cS ze be had of Watkins & Hill, 5, Charing-cross, and all Book- 
ellers, 
Watkins & Hill have also published Descriptive Priced Cata- 
logues, illustrated by numerous Engravings, of Electrical, Voltaic 


and Thermo-Electric, Magnetic and Electro-Magnetic Instru- 
ments, Price 6d. each. 


N 





ILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, pub- 
lished this day, can be obtained Gratis, as usual, consisting 
f ) N ite . Freemasonry, and Facetia: 
Treatises on Painting, Botany, Entomology, and Natural History; 
with Books on History, Poetry, Love, Marriage, and Women—a 
Curious and Miscellaneous Collection, 
Joun Miter, late of 361, Oxford-street, begs to inform his 
Customers and the Book-buying Public that he has recommenced 
Business at 43, CuANbos STREET, where he hopes by strict attention 
to the wants and wishes of the various classes of Book Collectors, 
to merit a continuance of their favours. All orders, however 
small, will be thankfully acknowledged, and receive prompt 
attention. 
m. a Miller, 43, Chandog-street, (adjoining King William-street, 
Strand). 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY LADY AMATEURS, 
‘THE BABES IN THE WOOD. Illustrated 


\ with 10 original Designs etched on Steel. Columbier 8y¥o. 
price 1/. 1s. ; or Coloured after the Drawings, 2. 2s. 

“Throughout this charming work there is the highest feeling of 
Art.”— Spectator, 

“ Full of pathetic touches and illustrative thoughts is this work, 
—which, therefore, we hail, not as the proof of a lady’s taste, but as 
the evidence of an artist's feeling.”— Morning Post. 

By Mrs. 


THE PEACOCK AT HOME. 
Border Designs by her 


DORSET. Illuminated with 12 large 
Grand-niece, Mrs. WALTER WARDE. 4to. price 108, 6d, 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO SOUTHEY’S 
*RODERICK.” PartI. By Miss NEWDIGATE. Three Plates 
a ene Letterpress, Columbier 4to., price 78, 6d.; Proofs, 

08. 6 


Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
To be published on December 20th, 
h ILTON’S L°ALLEGRQO, 
Illustrated with Thirty-one Original Etchings on Copper. 
The publication will be on the following plan :— 

50 India-paper Proofs, 4to. Columbier, boards, signed (of which 
14 Copies are reserved for the Club), at Six Guineas eac 

100 India-paper Proofs, 8vo. Columbier, bound by Hayday, at 
Four-and-a-half Guineas each. | 

150 India-paper Copies, 8vo, Columbier, in boards, at Three Guineas 


each. 

The Plates will be destroyed when the above copies have been 
taken off, and the copies will be delivered according to the order of 
subscripvion. 

The Illustrations are by the following Members :— 
Cc. W. Corr, R.A. . Sronnovse, 
Ynos. Creswicn, A.R.A, Frepx. Tayiter, Member of the 
Jounx Cauicotr Horsiey. Society of Painters in Water 
R Reperave, A.RA. rs. 











0) 
H. J. Townsenn, 


MILTON’S IL PENSEROSO is in progress. 


A few Copies, India-paper Proofs, signed by the 
Artists, of GRAY’S ELEGY, may still be had, price Five Guineas 
each. The smaller Edition is all sold, and the Plates are destroyed. 

Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street; by whom Subscribers’ 
Names will be received. ee ee 

~ Price 38, 6d. cloth boards, 

Wwuat IS MY DUTY? _ Fdited by the 

Rev. ARTHUR MARTINEAU, M.A., Vicar of Whitkirk. 

& Co.; Parker, Oxford ; and T. 


London: Hamilton, Adams 
Harrison, Leeds. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, for JANUARY. Vol. 42. 
QCHLEGEL'S ESTHETIC and MISCEL- 
& 


LANEOUS WORKS, coutaining Letters on Christian Art, 
Essay on Gothic Architecture, Remarks on the Komance-Poetr: 
of the Middle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the Beautiful, 
and on the Language and Wisdom of the Indians.— Prospectuses 
of Bohn’s Standard Library may be had of every Bookseller, 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY for JANUARY, price 5a, 
yYLATO’S WORKS, translated by the Rev. H. 
CARY, and others. Vol. I., containing The Apology of 
Socrates, Crito, Phado, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phadrus, Thestetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. : 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


“This day, uniform with BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
‘ol. . price 38. 6d, 
ILLER’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY; 


3rd revised and improved Edition, with General Index, 
and Portrait of the Author. Complete in 4 vols, to be published 





Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-carden, 
~ Uniform with BOIIN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, Vol. IV. 


price 3a. 6d. _ % z 
THE STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOP 4- 
DIA of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic 
Knowledge ; forming a work of universal reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. Complete in Four Monthly Volumes. 
lenry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY for JANUARY, 


pricé 5s. ones ” 
PRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES of 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND and IRELAND. 
By SIR HENRY ELLIs. Vol. I. , 

The former Volumes are—Karly Travels in Palestine, Chronicles 
of the Crusaders, Ellis’s Early English Komances, Bede's Keele- 
siastical History and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Englund, Six Old English Chronicles. 

Henry G, Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, 








ATHENAUM 








ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS and 


other Places in GREECE, sicrLy, &c., delineated and illustrated 
by CockERELL, KInNarp, and DonaLpson Avene, ft... fine 
large Baatavings of Views, Sections, and Plans of the most cele- 
eT ET uildings, with Descriptions. Atlas folio, 1. 10s, (published 


This Wry, reluable and important work was published as a an 
panion to Stuart and Revett’s great work on the Antiquities of 
thens ‘only a few copies for sale at the above low price. 


CUVIER'S eee = ON NATURAL 


The ANIMAL. ‘KINGDOM, arranged 


according to its Organization. Translated from the last French 
Edition, with 800 sheets of coloured ig comprising upwards of 
4,000 Figures of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, &c. 8 vols. 
8vo. half morocco, gilt tops, 32. 10s. (publish: at Sl. 83. 

The above exceHent work is the most scientific cast general work 
upon the subject and the only one upon natural history suitable 
for a home library. 


MARTIN'S ILLUSTRATED MILTON. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


With the celebrated Illustrations by Jonn Martin, choice Proof 
I e large size, imperial d4to. half 
edges gilt, 2. 128. 

ngravings were originally charged 24 guineas 





morocco, lk to} 
splendid 


r set 

*,* This is unquestionably the finest my of Milton that has 
ever appeared. It is handsomely printed by Whittingham, in s 
large type, on fine cream-laid paper. V “7 few sets of Martin 
Engravings were issued in the a STATE 


WILLISS MONTHLY SECOND- 

BARD BOOK GATALOSUS, for DecemneRr, contains the second 

and concluding part of an extensive and valuable Collection of 

BOOKS of PRINT TS, GALLERIES, WORKS on the FINE 

ARTS, &c., both of which will be sent, ‘post free, upon application, 
G. WILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 78. in cloth ; 12s. 6d. in 


morocco extra, * 
THE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
THOMSON, comprising all his Pastoral, Dramatic, Levies). 
and Didactic Poems, and a few of his Juvenile Productions. With 
a Life of the Author by the Rev. Patrick Murdock, D.D., and 
Notes by Nichols. Seven Illustrations from Drawings by J. Gil- 
bert, Esq., and engraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 





A 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. fine t paper, “price 58. in cloth ; 10s. 6d. in 


oroe 
HE SEASONS, and the CASTLE OF 
INDOLENCE. With Life by the Rev, Patrick Murdoch 
D.D., and Notes by Nichols. Five Illustrations from a. 
by J. Gilbert, Esq.,and engraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Cheapside. 


F® BANC es DICTIONARY of ARTS and 


Then — a oy Author has been to explain briefly, but plainly 
allthe Terms used in Architecture, Civil Engineering, Practi 
Mechanics, Manufacturing Processes, the Mathematics, the Fine 
Arts, and the Experimental Sciences—to give the Origin, Proper- 
ties, and Apress of all Chemical Substances—to record and 
describe all the Apparatus and Machines employed in Natural 
Philoso ophy and also those numerous Inventions and Contriy- 
ances of a Mechanical nature, which our periodicals and galleries 
of art abound with, but which are known comparatively to a very 
few persons, though often of the most essential value to the com- 
munity. Illustrated with 1100 explanatory Engravings. Bound 
in cloth, 10s, 

Allen, Warwick-lane, and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7a. 
PITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE, For the use of Schools and young Persons. 
Second Edition. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Imperial ary bound russia, price £2. 88. 


w Edition, 
T HE L ATLAS 











NATI = NA 
HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAT,, AND POLITICAL 


From the most recent B , pose toy ie with an Index of 
upwards of 14,000 Names of Places, compiled from the Maps. 


ny 
been eg KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Published 7 W illiam Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 





es folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price 101. 10s, 
P ICAL AT 


LAS; 


[THE 


I, Grotocy. 
Il. Uyprockarny. 


BY 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Geographer at Edinburgh j in Ordinary to Her Majesty; : 
With the P and of men enka in the difter- 
ent ae partments of Scien 

* We know no work containing such copious ‘and exact informa- 
tion, nor any of which the methods are so weil fitted for the in- 
struction of Those who come ignorantly te the subject.”—Quarterly 
Review, Sept. 1 

Published by 
Edinburgh, an 


A Series of Maps and Illustrations of the 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA; 
EMBRACING 
III. MereoroLocy. 
LV. Natura History, 





SViltiam Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, 
37. Paternoster-row. London. 


A VOLUME FOR ALL. 
Just publi price ls. in a neat wrapper, 18. 6d. bound. 
HE AMILY ECONOMIST. 
oo aos Articles by the Best Writers on Do- 
mestic Economy, Education, Sanitary Reform, Cottage Gardening 
and Farming: ‘also, Social eeenee, Moral Tales, Family Secrets 
and valuable Household Hecipe 
VOLUME FIRST.—1838. 


London: _ Groombridge + som, Paternoster-row, and sold by all 
Booksellers 








ARCH EOLOGY OF DERBYSHIRE. 

Just published, in 8vo., with numerous mpetents f omull and 

their contents, Crosses, Tombs, &e. ‘ 
V ESTIGES of the ANTIQUITIE 3 "of DER- 

BYSHIRE, and the Sepulchral Usages of its Inhabitants, 

from the most remote A508 | Ing the Reformation, By THOMAS 
BATEMAN, Esq. of votan 

J.B. Smith, 4, Ol Compton-street, Soho, London. 





Next week, 


SERTUM ECCLESI£&: 
Che Church's lowers. 


**I made a Posy, while the day ran by.” 


London: F. & J. Rivineron. Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son. 





ne 
The First Number of the Volume published January 1, 1849, 


THE 


BOTANIC GARDEN AND FRUITIST, 


HOW TO MAKE A SMALL GARDEN PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE BY 


THE UNION OF FRUITS WITH FLOWERS, 


With correctly COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the most tutte of each, and Plain INSTRU .! : 
, MANAGEMENT. oa are 


By B. MAUND, F.L.S., and other PRACTICAL HORTICULTURISTS, 
The only Work combining these interesting subjects. Large paper, ls. 6d.; Small, 1s. 
GroomsBriIpGE & Sons, London. 





On the Ist of January, 1849, to be continued Monthly, price 1s., with Two Illustrative Etchings by Paz, 


CONFESSIONS OF CON. CREGAN, 
THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 


JamuEs M‘GLAsHAN, 21, D'Olier-street, Dublin; and Wa. S. Orr & Co. London. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES AND A SELECTION OF 
CRITICISMS. COTEMPORART 


A Portrait of the Author, engraved by Fixpex from the Bust by Fietc#Er. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price One Guinea, 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. , 


By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 
Royal post 8vo. price 15s. elegantly bound in cluth. 
ni 


NOW AND THEN. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. 


A New Edition, being the Third, with the Author’s last Corrections and a Preface. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price One Guinea. 


Iv. 


THE COURSE OF TIME. 


A POEM, IN TEN BOOKS, 
By ROBERT POLLOK, M.A. 
A New Edition, being the Nineteenth, in small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIaM Buiackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. No. LXXXIV. 

L Crichton. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. — II. Witches and Witchcraft. — ITI. Marie. A Reminiscence of the 
Western Ocean. —1V. Young Gherrit.—V. The Homesteads of Lower Britanny. By W. Hughes, Esq.—VI. The Spanist 
Student; and the Wife's Revenge. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq.— VII. My Two Neigh bours. By E. P. Rowsell, Esq.—VIL 
Poor Tom Bunt. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq. — LX. The Gunten de Rudolstadt. By Miss Matilda M. Hays—% 
The Old Year and the New. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
CHAPMAN AN & TIAL, 186, Strand. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 














CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. No. CCCXXXVIL 
I. The Birth of the New Year. By Horace Smith, Esq.—II. Soapy Bponge’s Lge Tour.—III. Amakeya: a Tale! 
Kaffirland. By Mrs. Ward.—IV. The Two Coats. By Charles Hervey, Esq . Jellachich. — VI. The Giant's Invasi. 
By Jolin Oxenford, Esq.—VIL Memoirs of William C ollins, R.A.—VILL. Notes po Men and Things in the New World 
Australia. — IX. The Flush of tie Bottle.—X. Theodore Hook.—XI. The ‘ Rebel” Boers.—XIUI. A Night's Adventures 
the “ Black Eagle” at Augsburg. — XIII. Sardinia. — XIV. Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Eight. By Cyrus Redding- 
XY. The Lancashire Witches.—XVI. The Habitué’s Note-Book—XVII. The Theatres.—X VII. Literature. 


Cuapman & Hatz, 186, Strand, 





‘S, 


EMPORART 


e Guinea, 


RS, 


scence of the 

The Spanish 
|, Esq.—VIlL 
i. Hays.—X. 








MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Henry Coizury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA” 


NAARARRARAAL AIS 


LUCILLE BELMONT: 


3 vols. 





Ns 


A NOVEL. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
‘THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY.’ 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SAM SLICK, the CLOCKMAKER.’ 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


ANECDOTES of the ARISTOCRACY, 
By J. BERNARD BURKE, Esq., Author of ‘The 
Landed Gentry,’ ‘ The Peerage,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Mrs. GORE’'S NEW NOVEL, ‘THE 
DIAMOND AND THE PEARL.’ 3 vols. 

**In this work Mrs. Gore may be fairly said to have ex- 
celled herself. The characters of the two sisters, the Dia- 
mond and the Pearl of the story, are admirably portrayed.” 

John Bull. 


Te MIDNIGHT SUN. A New| apvENTURES IN BORNEO. Dedi- 
CHRISTMAS BOOK. By FREDRIKA BREMER. cated to his Excellency SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B 


Translated from the unpublished Swedish Original, Governor of Labuan and Rajah of Sarawak. 1 vol. 
By MARY HOWITT. 1 vol. 10s. Gd. bound. i 7s. Gd. bound. ° 


VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Complete in 12 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 
“ This remarkable, this truly great historical work, is now brought to a conclusion. Miss Strickland has given a most 


valuable contribution to the history of England, and we have no hesitation in affirming that no one can be said to possess 
an accurate knowledge of the history of the country who has not studied her Lives of the Queens of England.” 


. Morning Herald, 
Henry Co.sury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


LIVES 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS.|; 


By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH, 
Author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, ” &c. &e. 


With 16 ILLusTRaTIoNs drawn by the AuTHoR. 
In small 4to. price 5s. plain; or 7s, 6d. coloured, fancy boards. 


MR. THACKERAY’S 


v. 


THE 
ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


Or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
VOLUME THE SECOND. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Post 8vo. with a Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

Kindred of Queen Anne Boleyn — Lady Dorothy Deve- 
reux—The Old Percies—Earl Henry the Wizard—The Last 
of the Ruthvens—The Last Lord Cobham—The Last Lord 


Grey of Wilton— Mary Tudor, the French Queen—The 
Sisters of Lady Jane Grey, &c. &c. &c 


Also, VOLUME FIRST, with Portrait of the Earl of 
Essex, post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME, 
WELL ADAPTED FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Embellished with a Series of beautiful Illustrations, by 
Ancient and Modern Artists, and each Page surrounded by 
an elaborate Decorative Border, illustrative of the text en- 
closed ; the whole engraved in the highest style of the Art 
on Wood, under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES 
HEATH. In a handsome small folio volume, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d. ; 3 or large paper, 2/, 10s. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, 
THE INFERNO. 


A Literal Prose Translation, with the text of the original 
collated from the best editions, and explanatory Notes. 
By J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 
Post 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 


vi. 
PELHAM; 
Or, ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN. 


Being the New Volume of the Cheap Edition of the 
Works of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
With a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by 
I. K. Brownz. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


A New Edition, with numerous Alterations and Additions. 
2 thick vols. feap. 8vo. 16s. 





London: Cuarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


POEMS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

Price 16s. bds. 

OGERS’S POEMS. 
Vignettes. 


1, ROGERS'S s ITALY. Illustrated by 56 
Vignettes. Pri 


2. ROG ERS'S 3s POEMS, Illustrated by numerous 


Wood cuts. Price 5a. 


3. ROGERSS ‘TEALY. Illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts. Price 5a. 


4. ROGERS’ ‘3. “POETICAL WORKS. In 


24mo. price 28. 6d. Eden or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Illustrated by 72 


ard Moxon, Dover-street. 
PR pecriere yoo ‘s ge | 


ve 1. 8vo, price 208. 
W orpswomiii’s ‘H's 





POE: CAL WORKS. 


A. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 4 vols. price 358, ¢ x 
WOR DSW ‘ORTH’ S EXCURSION. A 
SET 6a. cloth. 
LECT PIECES FROM WORDS- 
Price 6a. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Devers street. 


Por. 


oer 





CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
In one volume 8vo. illustrated by 57 Vignettes from Designs by 
Turnew and Harvey, ; price 208. cloth, 
CAMPBELL’ Ss FOE? ICAL WORKS. 


CAMPBELL’S POET ICAL WORKS. 
pocket volume, price 88. cloth 
Ed dward Moxon, Dover: street. 


In one 


POEMS BY ALFRED TEN —. 
Just published, in one volume, price 98. c 


YENNYSON’S OSES. Fifth 
1, THE PRINCESS; “A Mepiey. Price 5s. 


2. 2, CHARLES TEMNYSON TURNER'S 
SON NETs. Price 2s. 6d. clo 
Edward =. Dover-street. 


"SHELLEY ’s POEMS, ESSAYS, AND —— 
Eye PRE in one vol. 8vo. price 15s. clo 
QUELLE 


"Edition, 





PROSEand POETICAL WORKS 
Edited by Mre, SHELLEY. 


1. SHELLEY’S PORTICAL WORKS. 
Edited 3H ET, SHELLEY. In3 vols, price) 
LLEY’S MINOR P OEMS. "he 24me. 
price 28. ~ yoo or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


POEMS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
D: published, in 2 vols. price 128. cloth 
OoOoD’sS PO - MS. Third Edition. 


Q HOOD'S POEMS OF WIT AND 


pit U} MOUR. Price 
HOOD’S “OWN. Illustrated by 350 Wood- 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 108. 6d. cloth. 
FUNNY AND ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN, 
— ee wth ee 
1. 24 coloured Pla’ boards, price 
‘HE ‘ENGL ISH STRUWWELPETER; or, 
tty Stories and Funny Pictures for Little Children. 


Pret 
ae the Sixth Edition of the celebrated German Work of Dr. 
HEINRICH HOFFMAN 


London: Agency of the German Literary Institution, 32, Nicho- 
las-lane, Lombard-street ; and all respectable Booksel lers. 


UHLAND’S POEMS. 
vol. 12mo. cloth, price &». 6d. 
HE POEMS of LUDWIG UHLAND; now 
Soe the first time translated from the German. Together 
with a Progrernice Notice of the Author, and necessary Notes, by 
AL EXAN TT. 
London: Agency of the German Literary Institution, 32, Nicho- 
las-lane, Lombard-street ; and all respectable Booksellers. 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on the QUESTION BE- 
TWEEN the CHURCII and the COMMITTEE of PRIVY 
coune IL, which appeared in the Form of Letters to the Editor 
of the Guardian, © ollected and Revised by the Author. 
Cambridge : J. Deighton, London: F. & J. Rivington. 


ae WAMERICAN) CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER and KELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, NO- 
VEMBE ie 1848, No. 150, price 78, 6d. Contents :—1. Confucius.— 
2. Harvard College. —3. Catholicism and Protestantism in France. 
—4. On_the Use of the Word * Deus’ in Plautus and Terence.—5. 
Sacred Music. —6. French Literature.—7. Sphere of Human Influ- 


ence, &c. &c. 
____Yondon: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
Tn sa square e 12mo. cloth, price 3s., or in Two Parts, at ls. 6d. each, 
pro oP illustrated, 

VIRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY 
m... tended to serve as a preparation to juvenile te A 
ng on the study of the Animal Kingdom. By RO OBERT 

PAT ny rece Vice-President of the Natural History and Philo- 
sophica ety. 

V hilst the ny and contents of this book are especially 
adapted to the above object, the ww “ ponaty of the illus- 
trations render it suitable asa NEW YEAR'S GIFT, when it is 
deemed that a higher purpose should be served than the mere 
gratification of the moment 

By the same Author, in 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 


An Introduction to Zoology, for the Use of 
Schools. 


Two Sheets, exhibiting a Tabular View of the 
Classification adopted in the preceding works. 
Surer 1. INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
» 2 VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
Price 1s. each. 


Simms & M'‘Iutyre, Putcrnoster-row, London ; and Doncg mu 
| street, Belfast. 





cuts. 
































FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


SUPPLIED MONTHLY, BY ae, BOOKSELLERS AND 
NEWSMEN 


Price 2s. 6d., or by "Post, 3s. 


HE Proprietors of Fra aser’s Magazine consider it 

due, both to themselves and the public, to announce 

at this time, more explicitly than they have yet found an 

opportunity of doing, the principles on which it is intended 

that, from the Ist of January 1849, a work, which has only 
recently come into their possession, shall be conducted. 

With this view, they take the liberty of publishing an 
extract from a paper with which the Thirty-ninth Volume 
of the Magazine will be prefaced; and they invite their 
readers to try them, when 1849 comes to a close, by the test 
which is thus voluntarily offered :—‘“* What we desire to 
see is, the Church, the Crown, the Peerage, and the Com- 
monalty secured, each in its due rights ; the Empire, as well 
in the colonies as within the limits of the three kingdoms, 
well governed; the Constitution kept from injury by the 
ouly process which affords a chance of keeping it so; 3 and 
the People prosperous. Whatsoever minister shall give us 
reason to believe that he is resolved to effect these great 
objects, neither vainly striving to stop the course of events, 
nor madly provoking change for its own sake, shall have 
our support. Whatsoever minister shall effect a different 
line, either by precipitating revolution or denouncing 
improvement, we will to the best of our ability oppose. 
Peace abroad, and a steady attention to the real wants of 
the empire at home—these have ever been our watchwords, 
and we are not now going to change them. 

“Again, of our performances in science, criticism, poetry, 
and literature in general, why should we speak ? They are 
patent to the world, which has long ago set its seal of 
merited —— upon them, A work which has been the 

ication between the public and Father 
| erate Bog has had its pages enriched with the Doctor's 
Homeric Ballads, some of the best of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh’s treatises, and of Thomas Carlyle’s most profound 
essays,—which can boast of scientitic papers communicated 
by——. But we must not divulge family secrets, Enough 
is done when we state, that there is scarcely a man or 
woman in Great Britain and Ireland, eminent as a scholar, 
a poet, or a philosopher, but has, more or less, contributed 
to the pages of Fraser's Magazine ; and tnat the list of such 
as pour upon us continually the riches of their brain knows 
no limit. It has been, too, our especial good fortune to 
have discovered and led into the light many a spatk of 
genius, which, but for our fostering care, might have gone 
out in its obscurity. What do our readers think of Yeast, 
—that strange, wild tale, which only the severe illness of 
the gifted author brought last month to an abrupt and tem- 
porary conclusion? We feel, that though but a promise 
of better things to come, it goes beyond the best of the 
performances of the best of our contemporaries ; and we 
believe that the public generally is of our way of thinking, 
What do our readers think of our manner of discussing 
social questions, as illustrated in the Plague of Beggars, and 
other papers from the same pen? How have they relished 
our Few Words upon Music and the Modern Opera, our 
Reminiscences of Childhood, our Views of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
&c.? We deceive ourselves if these, and many more like 
them, which modesty alone restrains us from particularising, 
are to be matched in the pages of any other periodical work 
of the day ; and again we fancy that the public in general 
is of our way of thinking. 

** And now a word or two respecting the fone in which the 
various subjects taken up in Fraser's Magazine—whether 
they relate to politics, to literature, or to the arts—have 
been discussed in times past, and may be discussed again. 
We are not ignorant of the charge which has sometimes 
been brought against us, of having dealt more than was 
quite becoming in personalities. Perhaps there may be 
some truth in the libel; but let not such as lay it forget 
that the life of a Magazine, like that of a nation and of an 
individual man, has its phases. If there be any good stuff in 
it at all, it begins its career impetuously. Strong in its im- 
pulses, earnest in its views, it lashes out to the right and 
left wherever there may seem to be wrong which requires 
correction or cant that demands exposure. And, like the 
inspired youth, it generally sacrifices every other considera- 
tion to the accomplishment of the object more immediately 
sought. But time brings experience, and experience teaches 
wisdom,—of which one of the most obvious precepts is this, 
that even a good end may be missed or marred through in- 
discretion in the choice or use of the means of seeking it. 
It will accordingly be found that within the last year and a 
half the Fraserians, as they have ceased to attend imaginary 
symposia and to drink gallons of imaginary punch, so they 
have learned to temper their wit, that it might tell on men’s 
principles of action, without unnecessarily wounding their 
self-love or ruffling their tempers. Blockheads who thrust 
themselves into situations for which neither Nature or Edu- 
cation has titted them, need not, it is true, expect to be 
spared. But the practice of calling hard names and im- 
puting unworthy motives the Magazine has abandoned, 
a is not likely, under its present management, to return 
to it. 

“Finally, it remains for us to assure our readers that 
whatever we can do to instruct and amuse them, and to 
promote their moral improvement, shall be done. We go 
to our work on this the first day of a new year with spirits 
neither damped by painful retrospect of the past nor clouded 
by distrust of the future. We flatter ourselves that our 
monthly bill of intellectual fare will be good, and make no 
doubt that, long ere the close of 1849, our public will have 
tried it largely and approved it fully.” 

London: published by Jounn W. Parker, West 
Strand, to whom Communications for tne Editor, 
Books for Review, and Advertisements, are requested 
to be forwarded. 








NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
y y ry 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXIX. (On January 3. 
Contents. 
. MABILLON: THE FRENCH BENEDICTINES. 
2. THE PATENT JOURNAL: THE PROGRESS OF MECHANICAL 
INVENTION. 
. CHARLES VERNON: A TRANSATLANTIC TALE. 
. MIGNeT AND GRIMBLOT: DirLomacy or Louis XIV. anp 
WILuiaM IIL. 
. THe Bishop or EXETER AND MR. Suore: 
Lity OF Hoty ORDERs. 
. KEMBLE’s SAXONS IN ENGLAND, 
. THE Punsaus, 
. Revier or Irish DistREss, 
. Lonp MELBOURNE, 


THE INDELIBI- 


The Ni - "dition of 


Mr. MACAULAY'S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND will be ready on Thursday, January 4, 1849, 
Lately published, a New Edition of 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ANCIENT 


Mr. 
of 
MACAULAY'’S LAYS or 


16mo., 48, 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
and of 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Mr. 
MACAULAT! ‘3S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Feap. 4to. 21s. ; 


The SAXONS in ” ENGLAND. By 


JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 288, 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND. By 


EDWARD FOSS, F.8.A. Vols. I.and II. 8vo. 288. 


JAMERSON’S WORK on 


2 vols. 


Mr. 
ROME. 


Mrs. 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. With Illustrations. 
square crown 8vo. 43 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


WORKS. 4th Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 


Mr. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED COM- 


PANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY and GREEK LEXI- 
CON. 2,000 Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 21s. (On Friday next, 


The NEW EDITION of Dr. 


PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA. Vol. I. 
8yo. Woodcuts, 258, (On Friday neat. 


CHARLES VERNON: a Trans- 


atlantic Tale. By Lieut.-Col. H.SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 


By ROBERT EYRES LANDOR, M.A. 2 vols. post Svo. 188, 


xi. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH and MELODIES. 1émo. 5s, each; 
morocco, 128, 6d. 


RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE. 


Illuminated by H. N. Humrureys. Post 8vo. deeply carved and 
pierced, 213. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS 


SAVIOUR. Illuminated by the Illuminator of the 
Square feap. 8vo. carved, 21s. ; morocco, 308. 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


NETS. With Illuminated Borders. Square fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
morocco, 178. 


The JOURNEY of LIFE. By 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


of the 


* Parables.’ 


The SKETCHES. ' By the Authors of 


* Amy Herbert,’ ‘The King’s Messenger,’ and * Hawkstone.’ New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Plates, 83, 


LANETON PARSONAGE, Part III. 


By the Author, and Editor, of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


XVII. 

SOUTHEY’S ‘The DOCTOR, &c.’ 

Complete in One Volume. New Edition. Square crown 8yvo. 
Portrait, &. 218, 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN 


COOKERY-BOOK. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 73. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


2. LIFE. 





MR. MURRAY’S ‘NEW 
WORKS. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 
epvediising, 

AUSTEN Hl. LAYARD, Esg, 
GEORGE BORROW, Ese. 
Srr GARDNER WILKINSoy, 
Mrs. MERRIFIELD., 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq, 
GEORGE GROTE, Esa. 
ArcnpEacon WILBERFORCE, 
GEORGE DENNIS, Ese. 
Rev. H. Wf. MILMAN., 
CHARLES ST. JOIN, Ese. 
ion. ROBERT CURZON, Joy. 
Lorp MAHON. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esa. 
Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Barz, 
JOSEPH MARRY AT, Esa. 
Ricut Hon. Lorv CAMPBELL. 
Sir A. anp Lavy DUFF GORDON 
WILLIAM FORSYTH, Esa. 
THOMAS SHAW, Ese. 


. . . . to aa 


IDor kr W 


% 


LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


The numbers correspond with the Author's names 
as above. 


NINEVEH AND = REMAINS. With 
Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (In January.) 
. DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO, With 
Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 
. ORIGINAL TREATISES ON THE ART 
OF PAINTING, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
. HANDBOOK FOR LONDON: Past axp 
PRESENT. 2 vols, post 8vo. (In February.) 
. HISTORY OF GREECE CONTINUED. 
Vols. 5and6. Maps. 8vo. 16s. each. 
. DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 
8vo. 12s. 
CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRU- 
RIA. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
. HORACE: CurasstcaLiy Iiiustratep. With 
300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 42s. 
SUTHEP- 


. SPORTSMAN’S TOUR IN y 
LAND. Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. (Nest 


month.) 
. VISITS TO MONASTERIES IN THE 
LEVANT. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. (Jn January) 
2, HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post 8vo. 6s. 
. NOTES FROM BOOKS. Post 8vo. 9%. 
. MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. 
Post 8vo. (Shortly.) 
HISTORY OF POTTERY Anp PORCE- 
LAIN. With Plates. 8vo. (In February.) 
. LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 
New Edition. Vols. 1 to 3. 8vo. 42s. 
7. RANKE'S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 3 
vols. 8vo. 36s. 
. HORTENSIUS, OR THE ADVOCATE. 
Post 8vo. (Jn January.) 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, A LBEMARLE-STREET. 
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REVIEWS 


the Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. 
Biited by William Beattie, M.D., one of his 
Executors. 3 vols. Moxon. 


Jn was in compliance with reiterated requests of 
the Poet that the friend of many years’ stand- 
ho watched by his death-bed, became his 
biographer. By this announcement the reader 
will be prepared to expect the fruits of a labour 
oflove in the book before us ;—and he will find 
his expectation fulfilled to the utmost. That 
Love can be minutely elaborate, fondly prolix, 
blindly encomiastic, all the world knows. Per- 
haps the highest love includes something of pride 
and reserve—of severity, even—mingled with its 
tenderness. At all events when it is thoroughly 
convinced of the admirable and commanding 
qualities of its object, it need not have recourse 
to super-subtle elaboration or smooth apology. 
It will not then dilute its praise with epithets, or 
enforce its reverence by vain repetitions: it would 
mther be over-scant in speech than garrulous. 
Such is not our author's love. His book is 
thrice too diffuse. We are forced after reading 
tto confess that the genius of Thomas Camp- 
hell was concentrated in his exquisite poems ; 
that whatever might be the qualities of his 
heart, (and in some domestic relations they were 
admirably displayed, from the commencement 
to the close of life,) when we consider him as a 
man of letters, who was the friend of men of 
letters, and who lived in stirring times, the 
record of his years is atonce barren and trivial. 
Every true poet must, we know, be self-occupied, 
sf-engrossed, self-sustained ; but he has his mo- 
ments of looking upon the world without as well 
as upon the world within him. Who has for- 
gotten the flashes of light thrown upon contem- 
ry art, literature, and politics in the familiar 
etters of Byron and Scott? Who would not 
have expected that one so gifted as Campbell 
should have added some beams to the galaxy? 
Yet few or none present themselves. The letters 
liberally introduced relate for the most part to 
the Poet’s own self—to his own projects—to his 
own position; and if a great personage, or a 
magnificent work of art, or a breathless his- 
torical crisis, figures in them, we are disap- 
pointed by verbiage, or blanked by ‘the 
absence without leave” of that power to con- 
ceive and to describe which gave their immor- 
tality to ‘The Battle of the Baltic’ and ‘ Ye 
Mariners.’ By judicious concentration this 
impression might have been in some measure 
avoided. But letus repeat, that the fault is ascrib- 
able to tenderness and reverence. Though we 
differ from Dr. Beattie in toto regarding the 
scale on which the portrait should have been 
drawn—and also as to the minuteness with which 
some “beauty spots”? are here finished, while 
furrows, seams, and other “accidents” are hardl y 
indicated,—we cannot accuse him of having 
wilfully slighted any part of his task. The con- 
tary is the case; and though kindliness of 
hature has too largely prevailed over keenness 
of perception, in some passages the effect is 
py. The account of é& dying hours of the 
vet may be ranged among those records in 
Which the inevitable pathos of departure 
(*“Farewell” is ever of a mournful sound) 


is heightened by the fame of the pilgrim and 
the circumstances under which he vanishes from 
sight. How more than ordinarily sad have been 
the death-beds of some among our modern 
beets! Henceforth, along with the dismay of the 
“osing scenes of Byron’s stormy career, and 
with the impenetrable cloud which descended 
‘ound the pillow of Scott, we shall call up the 





picture of the poet of ‘“‘ Hope” expiring of slow 
exhaustion in a foreign land, watched by a 
Sister of Charity! On the stately obsequies in 
the Abbey we dwell with less pleasure ; for there 
the show outweighed the true feeling. Rank 
pressed in, and Poetry was shut out. 

Four years ago [ Athen. No. 869] we sketched 
the principal events of Thomas Campbell's life; 
and are therefore excused from again enumerat- 
ing them minutely. The chronicle might be 
divided, after the usual fashion, into the Poet's 
struggle, success, and decay; his great and noble 
verses being neverout of sight or out of mind. 
As these must stand out foremost whenever men 
come to think and speak of Campbell, a fore- 
most place is due to the following very interest- 
ing evidence of the care and judgment with 
which the artist wrought in, not trifled with, 
his art.— 

“To Walter Scott, Esq. 
“* Sydenham, March 27, 1805. 

“My dear Friend,—I have been for some time en- 
gaged in a work in which I have meant to consult 
you for advice and direction. It is compilatory— 
but if I receive the aid of a few such men as your- 
self, I shall do some service tothe public. It is a 
collection of the best specimens of English Poetry. 
With ten Nestors, Agamemnon could have taken 
Troy ; but with fewer adjutants I shall encompass 
the British Parnassus, and bring it to capitulate.— 
I only mean to my own powers of compilation ; for 
my poetical vein has ceased to beat. I am stagnated 
by the cares of the world. I have only fought one 
other battle—it is Copenhagen. I wonder how you 
will like it in its incorrect state.— 


The Battle of Copenhagen. 


Of Nelson and the north, 
Sing the day, 
When their haughty powers to vex, 
He engaged the Danish decks ; 
And with twenty floating wrecks 
Crowned the fray. 
All bright, in April’s sun, 
Shone the day; . 
When a British fleet came down, 
Through the islands of the crown, 
And by Copenhagen town 
Took their stay. 


In arms the Danish shore 
Proudly. shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 


For Denmark here had drawn 
All her might : 

From her battle-ships so vast 

She had hewn away the mast, 

And at anchor to the last 
Bade them fight. 


Another noble fleet 
Of their line 
Rode out, but these were nought 
To the batteries which they brought, 
Like Leviathans afloat 
In the brine. 


It was ten of Thursday morn, 
By the chime, 

As they drifted on their path 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time— 


Ere a first and fatal round 
Shook the flood ; 

Every Dane looked out that day, 

Like the red wolf on his prey, 

And he swore his flag to sway 
O’er our blood. 


Not such a mind possessed 
England's tar ; 

*Twas the love of noble game 

Set his oaken heart on flame, 

For to him ’twas all the same 
Sport and war. 


All hands and eyes on watch, 
As they keep ; 
By their motion light as wings, 
By each step that haughty springs, 
You might know them for the kings 
Of the deep! 


*Twas the Edgar first that smote 
Denmark's line ; 

As her flag the foremost soared, 

Murray stamp’d his foot on board, 

And a hundred cannons roared 
At the sign ! 





Three cheers of all the fleet 
Sung Huzza! 
Then, from centre, rear, and van, 
Every captain, every man, 
With a lion's heart began 
To the fray. 


Oh, dark grew soon the heavens— 
For each gun, 
From its adamantine lips, 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like a hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun, 


Three hours the raging fire 

Did not slack ; 
But the fourth, their signals drear 
Of distress and wreck appear, 
And the Dane a feeble cheer 

Sent us back. 


The voice decay’d; their shots 
Slowly boom. 
They ceased—and all is wail, 
As they strike the shatter'd sail, 
Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom, 


Oh. death—it was a sight 
Filled our eyes! 
But we rescued many a crew 
From the waves of scarlet hue, 
Ere the cross of England flew 
O’er her prize. 
Why ceased not here the strife, 
Oh, ye brave ? 
Why bleeds old England’s band, 
By the fire of Danish land, 
That smites the very hand 
Stretched to save ? 
But the Britons sent to warn 
Denmark's town; 
Proud foes, let vengeance sleep ! 
If another chain-shot sweep— 
All your navy in the deep 
Shall go down! 


Then, peace instead of death 

Let us bring! 
If you'll yield your conquer’d fleet, 
With the crews, at England's feet. 
And make submission meet 

To our King. 
The Dane return'd, a truce 

Glad to bring ; 
He would yield his conquer'd fleet 
With the crews at England's feet 
And make submission meet 

To our King! 


Then death withdrew his pall 
From the day ; 

And the sun look’d smiling bright 

On a wide and woeful sight 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 


Yet all amidst her wrecks 
And her gore, 
Proud Denmark blest our Chief 
That he gave her wounds relief; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
Fill'd her shore. 


All round, outlandish cries 
Loudly broke; 
But a nobler note was rung 
When the British, old and young, 
To their bands of music sung 
* Hearts of oak !” 


Cheer! cheer! from Park and Tower, 
London town! 
When the King shall ride in state 
From St. James's royal gate, 
And to all his Peers relate 
Our renown! 


The betis shall ring! the day 
Shall not close, 

But a blaze of cities bright 

Shall illuminate the night, 

And the wine-cup shine in light 
As it flows! 


Yet—yet, amid the joy 
And uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
All beside thy rocky steep, 
Elsinore ! 
Brave hearts, to Britain’s weal 
Once so true! 
Though death has quench’d your flame, 
Yet immortal be your name! 
For ye died the death of fame 
With Riou! 
Soft sigh the winds of Heaven 
O’er your grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid's song condoles, 
Singing—glory to the souls 
Of the Brave !” 
There is a lesson in the above first draught 
of ‘ The Battle of the Baltic’ to all the fa presto 
gentry, who imagine that a few noble ideas and 
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an appropriate metre make up a poem and 
complete its music! The lyric as it stands 
above is fine and spirited; but as it appears 
among Campbell's works it is a classic ode. 

In dealing with this book, we shall confine 
ourselves to the earlier years of Campbell's re- 
sidence in London, and to his ‘‘ noon of fame’’; 
and shall begin with a notice or two of those 
who befriended the Poet. The date of the fol- 
lowing is 1806—the place, London.— 

“Lord Holland asked me to dine at Holland 
House, in company with his illustrious uncle—and 
now I am come to a passage of my life that ought 
to give inspiring recollections, . . What a proud 
day for me to shake hands with the Demosthenes of 
his time! to converse familiarly with the great man, 
whose sagacity I revered as unequalled ; whose 
benevolence was no less apparent in his simple man- 
ners—and to walk arm-in-arm round the room with 
him. But I must own that, when the great man 
treated me with this condescension, I hardly knew 
—you will excuse the phrase—whether I was stand- 
ing on my head or my feet. Luckily for me, how- 
ever, Fox drew me into a subject on which I was 
competent to converse. It was the AZneid of Virgil. 
It is disgustingly common for shallow critics to talk 
about the monotony of Virgil’s heroic characters— 
unfairly quoting the single line— 

Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum— 

for Virgil’s characters are really varied and richly 
picturesque. In this critical belief I found that the 
great man, with whom I was conversing, agreed with 
me; and I delivered myself so well on the subject, 
that he said at parting—‘ Mr. Campbell, you must 
come and see me at St. Anne’s Hill, and there we 
shall talk more about these matters.’ Lord Holland 
also tol’ me afterwards that Fox said to him aside, 
‘I like Campbell, he is so right about Virgil!’ What 
particularly struck me about Charles Fox was, the 
electric quickness and wideness of his attention in 
conversation. At a table of eighteen persons, no- 
thing that was said escaped him; and the pattest 
animadversion on everything that was said, came 
down smack upon us; so that his conversation was 
anything but passively indolent or unformidable. . . 
My hope of seeing Charles Fox at St. Anne’s Hill 
was frustrated, alas! by the national misfortune of 
his death.”’ 

The critical world will read with interest 
the following familiar letter from the great 
northern potentate of his day to the Poet, in 
acknowledgment of a private peep at ‘ Ger- 
trude.’— 

**Edinburgh, March Ist, 1809. 

“.... I have seen your Gertrude. The sheets 
were sent to Alison, and he allowed me, though very 
hastily, to peruse them. There is great beauty, and 
great tenderness, and fancy in the work—and I am 
sure it will be very popular. The latter part is 
exquisitely pathetic, and the whole touched with 
those soft and skyish tints of purity and truth, 
which fall like enchantment on all minds that can 
make anything of such matters. Many of your 
descriptions come nearer the tone of ‘ The Castle of 
Indolence,’ than any succeeding: poetry, and the 
pathos is much more graceful and delicate... But 
there are faults too—for which you must be scolded. 
In the first place, it is too short—not merely for the 
delight of the reader—but, in some degree, for the 
developement of the story, and for giving full effect 
to the fine scenes that are delineated. It looks 
almost as if you had cut out large portions of it, and 
filled up the gaps very imperfectly... .. There is 
little or nothing said, I think, of the early love, and 
of the childish plays of your pair, and nothing cer- 
tainly of their parting, and the effects of separation 
on each—though you had a fine subject in his Eure- 
pean tour, seeing everything with the eyes of a lover 
—a free man, and a man of the woods....It ends 
rather abruptly—not but that there is great spirit 
in the description—but a spirit not quite suitable to 
the soft and soothing tenor of the poem. The most 
dangerous faults, however, are your faults of diction. 
There is still a good deal of obscurity in many pas- 
sages—and in others a strained and unnatural ex- 
pression—an appearance of labour and hardness ; 
you have hammered the metal in some places till 
it has lost all its ductility. These are not great faults, 





but they are blemishes; and as dunces will find them 
out—noodles will see them when they are pointed 
to. I wish you had had courage to correct, or rather 
to avoid them—for with you they are faults of over- 
finishing, and not of negligence. I have another 
fault to charge you with in private—for which I am 
more angry with you than for all the rest. Your 
timidity, or fastidiousness, or some other knavish 
quality, will not let you give your conceptions glow- 
ing, and bold, and powerful, as they present them- 
selves; but you must chasten, and refine, and soften 
them, forsooth, till half their nature and grandeur is 
chiselled away from them. Believe me, my dear 
C., the world will never know how truly you are a 
great and original poet, till you venture to cast 
before it some of the rough pearls of your fancy. 
Write one or two things without thinking of publi- 
cation, or of what will be thought of them—and let 
me see them, at least if you will not venture them 
any further. I am more mistaken in my progno- 
stics than I ever was in my life, if they are not twice 
as tall as any of your full-dressed children....I 
write all this to you in a terrible hurry—but tell 
me instantly when your volume is to be out. 
“F. JEFFREY.” 

We have never seen Sir Walter Scott (always 
exhibited advantageously when the service of 
a brother author was in debate,) under a more 
amiable aspect than he wears in the few letters 
from him printed by Dr. Beattie: as simple in 
their kindness as the above epistle is sententious. 
With regard to Campbell’s London friends and 
playmates, the notices given by himself are on 
the whole scanty and colourless. He was an 
intimate and trusted friend of Sir Joshua’s 
“Tragic Muse.”” But whether Mrs. Siddons 
be diarized as walking with ‘‘ Miss Patty Wil- 
kinson on the shores of the Paddington Canal,”’ 
or as taking the Poet’s arm in the Louvre on 
the occasion when both for the first time looked 
on the Apollo Belvidere, we find but words 
where we might have looked for distinctive 
if not “lively touches” of Lady Macbeth’s 
‘“ favour.”’ Here is a letter on the passing events 
of the day (July 1811), whichis something more 
characteristic. 

Sydenham, July 14, 1811. 

“Have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to raise 
my pension, and give my good old mother her share 
ofit. I have not heard from her for some time; but 
her answer to the enclosed letter will, I hope, set 
my mind at rest. I rejoiced exceedingly to see your 
favourite name in the pages of Jeffrey, the critic- 
king. I have a liking for him, as I have for Buona- 
parte, on account of his great abilities... By the 
way, the abuse, which it is the fashion to lavish 
upon this extraordinary enemy of our country, 
seems to me in the very worst spirit of English taste 
and intellect that ever our history betrayed. We 
scorned Philip, we laughed not ill-naturedly at 
Louis XIV.; but at this Buonaparte we gnash our 
teeth and laugh—with the laugh of wretches on the 
whee]. Ejitherhe is more respectable than we allow, or 
we are grown a parcel of cowards, not to treat him with 
dignity. Perhaps in my feelings towards the Gallic 
Usurper—‘ wretch,’ ‘ tyrant,’ as we charitably call 
him—there may be some personal bias; for I must 
confess that, ever since he shot the bookseller in 
Germany, I have had a warm side to him. It was 
sacrificing an offering by the hand of Genius to the 
Manes of the victims immolated by the trade: and 
I only wish we had Nap here for a short time, to 
cut out a few of our own cormorants. Scott’s Vision 
I have seen a part of. It is bold, and dignified, and 
quite worthy of him... As to the cause of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, I do not blush to own 
that I can hardly pr a blessing on it. A! 
this moment there are thousands—in the course of 
the year there are scores of thousands—of miserable 
Africans, groaning under the positive sanction of the 
Slave-trade by those two nations. * * My neighbour, 
Mr. Marryat, M.P., a man who now execrates the 
Slave-Trade, has given me convincing documents in 
the papers forwarded. While this horror continue 
I care not if the Peninsula were swamped. Cc.” 


The popularity of the well-remembered “ Lec- 
tures on Poetry,” at the Royal Institution, 








brought Campbell into the fullest meridian g 
his social success. We read of complim 
from ‘‘fidgetting’’ Archdeacon Nares Fe 
kindly glances from the lecturer's nena 
the then lovely Lady Charlotte Campbell mi 
presented the Poet to the Princess of Wales 
Blackheath. To that strange lady (as the ng 
was last week reminded) Scott had done «ge: 
and service” by reciting Southey’s ‘Quees 
Orraca.’ The duty claimed by her of “th 
Bard of Hope” was his dancing of “ the tee] i 
Tullochgorum’’! Whether wise or not in he 
selection, the luckless Princess appears to _ 
entertained a wild sort of notion that people a 
gettius were not the worst possible compan 
Her guests were at least as choicely selected 
and highly-toned as the Deans Cannon and 
card-playing Bishops whom her royal husband 
edified by his brilliancy and wit. But who 
could expect to hear of the following « fish in 
her net” ?— ” 
** Sydenham, 

“ Yesterday, at the Puinoens of Weert 
Dr. Burney and his daughter, Madame d°Arblay 
Her features must have been once excellent ; her 
manners are highly polished, and delicately courteoy 
—just like Evelina grown old—not bashful, but sen. 
sitively anxious to please those about her. I sat next 
to her, alternately pleased and tormented with the 
Princess’s naivelé and Madame D’Arblay’s refine. 
ment. Her humility made me vow that I would 
abandon the paths of impudence for ever! Ye] 
know not that any body but herself could ma 
so much gentleness. I believe any other person 
would appear designing with it. But, really, you 
would love her for her communicativeness and fine 
tact in conversation. . . . I was able, I thought, to 


have told youall she said; but I feel my spirits over 
thrown and sunk by the melancholy thought that ¢ 
awept 


whole family of my neighbours have been 
away. T. 
After transcribing the note of this encounter, 
we cannot but remind the reader of Madame 
d’Arblay’s tearful and humble devotion to “the 
sweet Queen” and “the charming Princesses,” 
and her earnest avoidance of all “ conspicuous” 
connexions. These it was, probably, which kept 
all mention of “her humility” at the Black 
heath soirée out of her own Diary and Core- 
spondence! 

By way of pleasant contrast to this scene of 
courtiership, we will take a reminiscence of a 
homely Scottish poet. The date of the letter 
which contains it is 1812; and the closing pas 
sage is affecting—something like a “ sough” of 
prophecy.— 

“T propose to send to one of the periodical works 
a biographical notice of the life and writings of my 
poor friend Grahame. But so small a part f 
James's value lay in his poetry, that I feel it diff- 
cult to express my real sentiments about it. There 
are anecdotes, too, which would interest such a reader 
as you; but the great rookery of the reading and 
talking world have only things in their left side 
called hearts—mere pulsations, as they are happily 
called in ‘Self Control.’ One of the most endearing 
circumstances which I r ber of Grahame ws 
his singing. I shall never forget one summer evet- 
ing that we agreed to sit up all night, and go 
to Arthur's Seat to see the sun rise. We sat, accor 
ingly, all night in his delightful parlour—the st 
of so many happy remembrances! Je then wett 
and saw a beautiful sunrise. I returned home wii 
him, for I was living in his house at the time. He 
was unreserved in all his devoutest feelings before mé; 
and from the beauty of the morning scenery 
the recent death of his sister, our conversation 
a serious turn, on the proofs of infinite benevoles® 
in the creation, and the goodness of God. — 
retired to my own bed I overheard his devotion= 
not his prayer, but a hymn which he sung, and 
a power and inspiration beyond himself, and bey! 
anything else. At that time he was a strong: 
and commanding-looking man. The renee 
of his large, expressive features when he climbed , 
hill, and of his organ-like voice in praising God, 
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wt fresh, and ever pleasing, in my mind. But it is 

veered 2 sad recollection from contrasting his then 
with a faltering and fallen man which he 
rds became. ‘= p et hg 

‘A dinner invitation to Godwin’s, “to partake 
of the philosophical fare of a boiled turkey with 

Iph-sauce””—a patronizing passing notice of 
Mr. Disraeli as “a good modest man’’—a phi- 
Josophical argument with Dr. Schlegel, from 
which Campbell returned in the complacent 
mood of one who fancies he has conquered—a 

easant French note from Madame de Staél— 
and some negotiations with the Drury Lane 
Committee in favour of Mrs. Allsop, Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s daughter—appear within a short compass ; 
and illustrate that the years between 1810 and 
1816 were those most brilliantly and happily 

nt by the Poet—who was at that time in the 
prime of life and at the zenith of his fame. He 
yas then, too, in the plenitude of his conver- 
sational powers ; and was so aware of the fact 
as to record, in a half-jesting half-earnest strain 
of exaggeration, that on some festive occasion 
Sydney Smith “ had said some good things, but 
that he had said many!” Surely the above 
antry is only less amusing than the conceit of 
the Ettrick Shepherd about “huz Teviot-dale 

ts.” In the bright days referred to Campbell 
delighted in anecdotes and whimsicalities; of 
which the following is, probably, a fair spe- 
cimen.— 

** September 6. 

*T lately met with Sneyd Edgeworth, and hap- 
pened to tell him a story of a letter toa dead woman 
(Ithink your quondam landlady), which came from 
the land of Bulls. Sneyd wrote home the anecdote 
to his sister, and Miss Edgeworth has sent to me to 
get, if possible, a copy of the Irish letter, in order to 
insert it in a new edition of ‘The Bulls’ !—TI shall 
be much obliged to you to write to me (if you can- 
not get hold of the original itself ) as much of it as 
you recollect. A copy of the real original letter 
would be invaluable. At all events, I am anxious, 
and particularly request that you would acknowledge 
to me, in writing, the fact of such a letter having 
reached the dead woman in Westminster. I assured 
Sneyd Edgeworth so seriously (which in truth I could 
do) that the story was genuine, that I feel bound, 
in respect to my own character, to acquit myself of 
the probable suspicion of telling a white lie! I 
trust, therefore, the ludicrous epistle* was too good 
tohave slipt entirely from your memory. 

i ?. C.”” 

The account of Campbell’s meeting with 
Amdt, the patriotic German poet, at Bonn, in 
1820, is minute and descriptive.— 

“Thad conceived a sort of prejudice against Arndt, 
before knew him. I heard his abilities as a poet, 
and his value as a patriot, highly spoken of. All 
strangers go to hear his lectures. He is considered 

greatest ornament of the University, excepting 
Schlegel; and when Germany rose against the French, 
writings, his war-songs, and his personal influence 
Were supposed to be of the value of an entire army 
to the cause of his country. I had an ill-founded 
that he was a hard, stern character; and when 
Welcher introduced me to him, I made him a bow, 
ceremonious enough for Schlegel himself. He was 
ed in a peasant’s frock, having just come from 
Working in his garden. . . I had that morning been 
ing his songs, which reminded me of Burns; I 
thought, also, that his countenance, and fiery, dark 
tyes, resembled the heaven-taught ploughman’s 
He stared a moment as if surprised 

4 then rebuked me by coming up with 

& smile and taking and shaking me by both hands. 


* It is addressed, Hunter No. 5, Floog street, London. 
“ ** June 2, 1810. 
em! have received a letter from London Dated 
£0 to Lon Pee pe werd of your Death and Desireing me to 
Wtghting do : adminester to the property as the and- 

me to ‘und hot agreed I take to give you notice to wright 
the wright fee a er this I will be on the London Road 
Daniels Nar eceris me to Derect to James Web at Mr. 
of %. 54, Lecestoer Squair pray wright by return 
com getting Redy for the Jurney we are all 
"C9 ulhs and believe your Senceir Cousin John 
Le PY of the letter given me by Mr. Richardson.— 








He is about fifty-five, and resembles what Burns 
would have been, if “2 had led a temperate life to 
these years. This was our first meeting. You may 
be sure I made him no more formal Lows, and have 
spent many pleasant hours under his roof. His con- 
versation is as original as you could wish, or imagine 
a poet’s to be. At times, perhaps, there is a little 
German theorism in it, but I never could find in my 
heart to contradict him, for he converses with the 
very essence of bonhommie. . . . I know not what 
revolutionary materials there may be in these States, 
for they are scattered dominions; but here, I take 
upon me to say, there are none but what the govern- 
ment itself may wilfully create. r 


But the second volume, whence the above 
extracts are derived, contains pages more strik- 
ing than any which we have given: those, we 
mean, in which the Poet called out of himself 
by the solemnity of a heavy domestic trial—the 
mental disorder of his son—describes the cir- 
cumstances under which the invalid was com- 
mitted to medical care. Here his description is 
direct enough—vivid to painfulness. We will 
leave it untouched;—and merely, by way of com- 
pleting our selections, add two more insulated 
anecdotes. ‘That there would seem to be some 
generic impossibility of adjusting the prece- 
dences of Poet and Player the following is yet 
one more illustration.— 

“ Speaking one evening of his visit to Paris in 1814, 
he dwelt with much satisfaction on his having had 
the honour of escorting Mrs. Siddons through the 
Louvre, and of meeting John Kemble and her at 
the house of Madame de Statl. But one night on 
their way home, after dining there, Kemble and the 
Poet got into a warm dispute about the respective 
merits of actors and authors. Kemble very kindly 
offered to introduce him to Talma, whom he praised 
as the greatest of living men, ‘I was piqued,’ said 
Campbell, ‘ for the honour of my own craft, and told 
him frankly that I had no great ambition for M. 
Talma’s personal notice; but if he had any distin- 
guished author among his French acquaintances, I 
should be proud of his introduction.—‘ Talma, sir, is 
my friend,’ said Coriolanus, with marked emphasis.— 
‘Yes; but that does not alter the question’ — for we 
were both in a humour to contest the point —‘he is 
not an author!’ In this way the conversation went 
on till it came to ‘ Well, then, you decline my intro- 
duction on the ground that —’-—‘ Yes,’ I interrupted, 
‘on the ground that he is an actor, not a constructor 
of dramas.’-—‘ Pardon me, sir, this is personal; the 
carriage, I fear, is becoming inconvenient for two.’ 
—‘Not at all; but if you find it so you can alight..— 
**Tis my carriage, sir..—‘* Oh, very well—I’ll alight; 
arrétex !’ and in alighting the indignant Poet turned 
round, saying, ‘This comes of being over-intimate 
with players !’—‘ Next morning,’ said Campbell, ‘ I 
was astir very early, and with a faint recollection of 
what had happened, I went immediately to my 
Roscius. The great actor was just out of bed; and 
hearing my name,—‘Ah, my dear friend, I am 
very glad to see you. I was just sitting down to 
ask you to dine with me.’—‘To meet Talma, of 
course ?°—‘ Come and see.’ So I went; and a most 
delightful evening we spent. Not a syllable did he 
remember of having dropped me like a loose parcel 
in the mud!” 

And here is another distinction, stated with 
‘“‘chapter and verse” by way of warrant.— 

“* Pray,’ it was asked, ‘what was it Campbell 
said to Mr. B m the other evening ?°—* Nothing 
particular; only we were all disputing, as usual, 
who should lead the way, on leaving the drawing- 
room. B——m said he would follow. The Poet 
insisted that, as usual, he should lead.—‘* No, Mr. 
Campbell,’ he said, ‘after you, if you please.’— 
‘Well, he rejoined, ‘this proves that you are no son 
of A’braham. Have you never read—‘ the singers 
go before, the minstrels follow after’? And with 
this text the Poet drove the singer before him into 
the dining-room.’” 

We have dwelt in this biography, purposely, 
upon the fragments of anecdote which it con- 
tains rather than upon the character which is 
developed in its pages. Had we considered the 
latter, we must perchance have questioned, 





added, qualified; since, however natural to the 
biographer be such homage as that shown by 
Dr. Beattie, the critic must strike a balance 
betwixt faults and virtues —betwixt great 
qualities and petty foibles. Far be it from us 
to enter upon this task (always an ungracicus 
one) against the lyrist who sang ‘ O'Connor's 
Child,’ and ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ and ‘ The 
Soldier’s Dream’—the TZyrt@us who added 
to English song its most stirring appeal to the 
national spirit—the yet sublimer Poet who 
could conceive the loneliness of the last created 
being left on Earth,—and who when he himself 
was in articulo mortis could revive the lofty 
and momentous vision and its emotions as 
truths real and near. The poems are great 
possessions. Is it needful, then, that we should 
expatiate with unflattering minuteness on the 
in-comings and out-goings of their artificer? 
Though this book contains little by which he 
will be remembered, save, perhaps, the honest 
love which guided its writer’s pen,—they will not 
be soon forgotten. Therefore they shall remain 
to be our life of Thomas Campbell. 





Small Tracts, published by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences—{ Petits Traités, 
publiés, §c.| Paris and London, Didot and 
Dulau.— Zhe Rights of Property—a_ Refu- 
tation of Communism and Socialism. By 
Adolphe Thiers.— Of Property according to 
the Civil Code. By M. Troplong. 

Ir is unfortunate when the advocates of a 
doctrine wait till their own safety depends on 
its acceptance before they exhibit any great 
zeal in its promulgation. However we may 
approve and admire the appeal made by Gene- 
ral Cavaignac to the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, or the alacrity with which the 
members of that body responded to it, we can- 
not help feeling that their productions are tainted 
with the original sin of piéces de circonstance: 
that they are written not so much to diffuse light 
and truth over the world generally—to contribute 
with disinterested zeal tothe eternal and universal 
store of useful and tutelary ideas—as to avert 
some impending danger, to act upon some par- 
ticular class of men, to meet some exigency of 
the day. We confidently predict that such 
topical applications will never succeed. We 
watched with great interest the sudden crop of 
political and economical instruction “for the 
people” raised in this country in the hot-bed 
of the alarms of April. What is become of 
them? We leave their publishers to answer. 
The People—to use that most vague and am- 
biguous word—are far too sagacious, as weil 
as too suspicious, to accept lessons preached 
in breathless terror of themselves. The mo- 
tives which prompt these lessons are too strong, 
too obvious, and too equivocal, not to vitiate 
teachings, however unexceptionable, however 
necessary to their own well-being. 

This deplorable impotence and barrenness 
with which selfishness curses itself hangs over 
all the numerous productions of the French 
press in defence of property. The arguments 
are so clear and unanswerable, that one turns 
with a sort of weariness from the reiterated 
statement of them ; the nonsense of their adver- 
saries is yet more absurd and grotesque than 
mischievous; yet we cannot but feel that these 
arguments come with no authority—will be read, 
if read at all, with a distrust that almost closes 
the mind against them,—and that property will 
be defended in France not by them, or their 
advocates, but by the “gros bon sens” of the 
millions who possess it, and feel their interest 
in its preservation. 

We have the strongest possible conviction 
that this needs not be so. The people in general 
are inclined rather to over, than to under-rate the 
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value of instruction, and the superiority which 
it gives to their superiors in station. We have 
often been touched by the humility with which 
they express their opinion—their unfeigned dif- 
fidence and docile attention. But before you can 
arrive at what is passing in their minds you 
must find means to open their hearts—to make | 
them believe they are speaking to those who | 
neither despise their ignorance nor seek to | 
abuse it. Yet, which of us tries to understand | 
their thoughts, their wishes, their griefs, or the | 
theories of possible remedies which are revolving 
in their minds? Which of us knows, or takes | 
the least pains to know, in what proportions truth 
and error, good and evil, are floating or ferment- | 
ing in all those minds, upon whose sanity and 
clearness depend our safety and theirs? Do | 
we wait till the secret shall be revealed to us | 
in some terrific manifestation—some flash of | 
lightning that will fearfully illuminate the dark- | 
ness? 

Though the work of M. Thiers forms part of a 
series which bears the title of ‘ Petits Traités’ it | 
is anything but small ;—the English translation, 
which appears to be put forth under the author’s 
sanction, containing nearly three hundred pages. 
The work is by no means calculated to raise 
M. Thiers’s reputation. The arguments are 
commonplace and feeble, and are overlaid with 
a prodigious quantity of ornament and illus- | 
tration of the most cumbrous and irrelevant 
kind, and a great ostentation of historical know- 
ledge, consisting in an array of proper names 
wholly beside the purpose, and showing, after 
all, mere schoolboy erudition. We have looked | 
in vain for a single original argument, or even 
for a single useful suggestion forcibly put. 

But the worst defect of this work is, that 
its general tendency is to prolong — under 
other forms—the old and fatal delusion, that 
any great improvement in the condition of the 
working classes can be effected by legislation. 
M. Thiers seems to persist in thinking that the 
destiny of the people is something maniable,— 
and implicitly encourages their hopes from legis- 
lative reforms. He nowhere attempts to lead 
the minds of the people to the true causes which 
influence their condition, and which are beyond 
the reach of governments; nowhere tells them, 
with the sincerity of a disinterested friend, that it 
is high time for them to assume that moral and 
social responsibility without which they must for | 
ever remain the tools of the ambitious and the 
dupes of the designing,—that though individuals 
may be helped, all the wisdom and all the phil- 
anthropy in the world will not alter the con- | 
dition of the huge majority of a people,—that | 
this can be done a by themselves,—and 
that those who depend for their existence on 
labour have to consider what are the actual 
or possible resources of the labour market 
and what its casualties ;— nowhere inculcates 
the great axiom that independence without | 
responsibility is impossible. Not one of these | 
great and indispensable truths, in the re- | 
cognition of which is to be found the only 
real antidote to the poison so industriously | 
circulated among the people, is alluded to by | 
M. Thiers. But unfortunately M. Thiers has 
been too long the enthusiastic and eloquent 
advocate of force, to become all at once the suc- | 
cessful champion of reason; nor is it from the 
man who treated with sublime disdain the dis- 
cussion on Free Trade that we expected much 
light on subjects so nearly allied to what he was | 
then pleased to regard as shopkeeping disputes. 

The present condition of France,—the state | 
of the public mind which has given occasion to | 
the works now under our notice,—is, we think, 
clearly traceable to her history for the last fifty 


: “ie : | 
years; every important incident of which has | 
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been the result of force. If all Frenchmen who | 


‘its last intrenchment? 


love their country, and all non-Frenchmen who 
care for the interests of that great and noble 
country, are now struck with dismay at the 
spectacle of political feebleness and incapacity 
which she presents, they cease to wonder when 
they recall the violent and systematic efforts to 
extinguish political activity and civil indepen- 
dence of the man who was so long and so abso- 
lutely master of her destinies, and the worship of 
whom it has been the great task of M. Thiers’s 
life to revive. 

M. Thiers divides his treatise into four books: 
On the Right of Property—Communism—So- 
cialism—and Taxation. In the first of these we 
find the following remarkable passage :—“‘Seek, 
in that society broken up and reconstructed so 
often since ’89, and I defy you to discover any- 
thing else to sacrifice but property.” Here, 
then, he takes his stand. But, we may ask, 
whose fault is it that society is thus driven into 
Have those nothing 
to answer for who laboured (with such fearful 
success) to render odious and contemptible all 
who commanded the outworks ? 

We hardly think that anybody will be the 
wiser or the better for such predications as the 
following.— 

“ Man has the right to be free, because his noble 
nature, accurately observed, reveals to me the law 
that a thinking being ought to be free. * * Property, 
resulting from a first effort of instinct, becomes a 
social contract.” 

Or by such sentimental declamation as this,— 
“showing that gift is one of the necessary man- 
ners of using property.”’— 

“ T observe at the border of my field a poor wretch 
expiring of hunger and fatigue. I run up to him, 
and pour into his mouth a little of my surplus wine; 
I give him one of those fruits I did not know what 
to do with; I throw over his tattered clothes one of 
those many garments I had produced; and I behold 
his senses returning, the smile of gratitude imprinted 
on his features, and in my heart I experience a more 
lively pleasure than that which I had felt in my 
mouth when tasting the fruits of my field. Do you 
mean to restrict to this point the employment of my 
possessions, so that I cannot use them in the manner 
that is most pleasing tome? After having conceded 
to me the merely physical enjoyment of my property, 
would you deny me the moral enjoyment, the noblest, 
the sweetest, the most useful of all? Odious legis- 
lator, you would permit me to eat, to destroy my 
possessions, and not allow me to give them away ! 


| Self, self alone, is the paltry aim you would assign 
| to the painful exertions of a life! you would thus 


degrade, disenchant, check my labour! But, how- 
ever, judge of the fact by its consequences. I have 
said above, that ifa man were to fall upon his neigh- 
bour and take away from him the food destined for 
his support, and he in turn were to do the same to 
another, society would ere long be a mere scene of 
plunder, instead of a field of labour. Suppose, on 
the contrary, that each man who has too much should 
give to him who has not enough, the world would 
become a theatre of beneficence. Do not fear, how- 
ever, that man can ever go too far in this course, and 
make his neighbour idle by undertaking to labour 
for him. All the charity that exists in the heart 


| of man is barely on a level with human misery, and 


the utmost has been done when the continued appeals 
of morality and religion succeed in making the remedy 
equal to the disease, the balm sufficient for the wound. 
Gift, then, is the noblest way of employing property. 
It is, I repeat, a moral enjoyment added to a phy- 
sical enjoyment. ‘ Enough, enough !’ my opponents 
will say; ‘you are demonstrating what needs no 
demonstration.” Agreed: but let us pursue the 
matter, and they will perhaps be obliged to say as 
much of all the rest.” 

Occasionally, however, we meet with a pas- 
sage calculated to introduce some definite idea 
into minds given up to vagueness and con- 
fusion: as for example, in M. Thiers’s answer 
to the complaints of the appropriation—or, as 
it is called, the usurpation-—of the land, which 


it is alleged God made common to all 
tures whom he placed upon it.— 

“T will put a question to those who complain . 
these various interdictions. There are amo 
some thousands of unhappy people, who, led a 
by deplorable doctrines, have shed the blood of the 
fellow-citizens, some wickedly, others (and these 
by far the greater number) ignorantly. It is desirabj 
to create for them a new existence, somewhere . 
matter where. I ask without a sneer,— for ‘’ 
distress they have brought upon themselves, as Well 
as the distress they have caused by killing so many 
worthy heads of families, are no food for laughter 
—I ask, then, seriously, whether they would not 
consider it an atrocious barbarity to be sent into the 
virgin forests of America, or to the islands of thy 
Pacific, without the means of establishing themselves, 
of lodging, of living; and whether the happy liberty 
which the savage possesses of laying his hands on 
all nature would not be to them the most frightful 
misery ? They would be right; and France would 
be cruel if she acted thus towards them, * * Franee 
is ready to give lands for nothing to those misguided 
children who have shed her blood. Even on these 
terms they refuse it ; and the emigrants who accept 
it on this condition will go there only to perish, if 
nothing is added to this gift. Why so? Becauy 
it is not the surface that is wanting, but the surface 
covered with buildings, plantations, enclosures, and 
the works of appropriation. But these exist only 
where previous generations have taken the pains to 
precede these later husbandmen, and to arrange 
everything so that their labour may be immediately 
productive. Is it then other than the strictest, 
plainest justice to pay some compensation to thos 
earlier generations of which you complain, or to 
their children, their representatives 2” 

The chapter on Communism is a reductio ad 
absurdum,—and these are arms which M. Thiers 
wields with dexterity. But he is very far from 
having gone to the bottom of the subject. No 
thing is more easy than to demonstrate the ab- 
surdities of the Communists. But ideas which 
have so deep a root in the human mind, that we 
constantly behold them, at intervals of centuries, 
and under various names and forms, rising again 
to the surface with indestructible force, deserve 
and require a very different treatment from what 
M. Thiers is capable of giving them. In time 
they will probably be so far moderated and 
chastized that they will claim and receive 
patient and complete analysis ; and that inde 
structible germ of truth, whatever it be, which 
gives them vitality will be extricated from the 
nonsense and mischief with which it is incorpo 
rated, and turned to the profit of a wiser gene 
ration. 

M. Thiers is clearly ignorant of what his 
actually been done, or is daily doing, by means 
of voluntary association, both in this country and 
elsewhere. Great as is the present utility of the 
baths and washing and lodging houses, ther 
value is much greater as illustrations of whet 
may be done by association. They have not, i 
is true, originated with those who want them;— 
in this case, as in many others, the wealthy and 
instructed have wisely followed their natura 
and beneficent vocation of leading the way ® 
social reforms; but the lesson will not be los 
upon those who see by what small contributions 
vast advantages may be obtained. And how ist 
possible to assert, in the teeth of what is prt 
tised in Switzerland and parts of Italy (perhap 
elsewhere, but these are notorious), that “ase 
ciation is not difficult, but positively inadm 
in agriculture”! Jealousy and bad faith may 
possibly make it so among the F rench peasantry 
—though we should hope not; but it is certal 
that the small landholders in some cantons 
Switzerland practise it with great success, 
have, by means of it, the use of implement 
and cattle which no individual among = 
could command. Yet M. Thiers reiterates 
assertion with the utmost confidence and com 
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. and ends by saying, “‘ Thus we see 
: one after another, unfitted for, 


bene, 
. Peel 10 association.’’ If he would have 


us where association is practicable or bene- 
feial, and where not, he would have done some- 
hing ;—for a careful analysis of the conditions 
tnder which it were expedient to try it, would 
one of the most important contributions to 
human knowledge. But this requires dime, 
information, and precise thought. It is much 
easier “to throw away the child with the bath,” 
according to the German proverb. 

It is true that the absence of the qualities 

» to render association fruitful is a 
national feature in France. 

The following account of an experiment in 
association made at Paris is curious enough. If 
all were like that, the matter might certainly be 

of summarily.— 

«Tam not describing any Utopia in opposition to 
the views of some other dreamer. What I predict 
has existed three months in Paris. The owner of a 

t engine-factory lent, for a time, his works to his 
workmen, so that there was no capital to be sunk in 
the formation of an establishment, and he agreed to 
buy, at a stated price, the machines or parts of ma- 
chines they might construct. This price has been 
augmented 17 per cent. on the average. The asso- 
cated workmen were to govern themselves, to pay 
themselves, and share the profits among them. ‘The 
master had nothing to do with them. He paid for the 
machines, or portions of machines, and naturally he 
vas not to pay until the work was done. The asso- 
cated workmen remained divided, as they were be- 
fore, in different departments (a great facility of 
organization, since they had only to continue the 
habits they had acquired); they placed at the head 
of each department or workshop a president, and a 
general president over the whole. They preserved 
the former classification of wages (another facility 
aising from acquired habits), except that they gave 
thre francs instead of two-and-a-half franes to the 
lower class, that of common labourers, and they dis- 
continued paying the skilful workmen (the mar- 
chondeurs, or middle-men) the high wages resulting 
from piece-work. These did not, like the rest, work 
all day; yet as they must be satisfied in a certain 
degree, they were accorded supplementary wages of 
ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty sous, which, added 
to the four francs of average wages, gave five francs, 
at the most, to those workmen who had previously 
camed six, seven, or eight francs a-day. These sup- 
plementary wages were given by the presidents of the 
workshops, After having thus raised the wages of 
the mere labourer and lowered those of the clever 
workman, the following was the result of the three 
months’ trial. There was a daily tumult in the 
workshop. ‘Tis true, the tumult was pretty general 
then, and was not less at the Luxembourg or the 
Hotel de Ville than in the manufactories. The men 
took holidays whenever it pleased them to form part 
of this or that demonstration, which, however, only 
injured the workmen themselves, for the proprietor 
paid only for the work when done. But they did 
not work much when they were present, and the 
Presidents charged with the maintenance of order 
and the supervision of the labour were changed two 
ot three times a fortnight. The general president, 
having no local supervision in the workshops, was 
ubject to fewer variations of favour, being changed 
mee only during the period of the association. Had 
they worked as before, they would have received a 
sum of 267,000 francs in these three months; but 
their returns were only 197,000 francs, although 
their prices were raised 17 percent. The principal 
cause of this smaller production was not owing 
wlely to the fewer number of days and hours 

attended the workshops than before, but be- 
cause, when present, they did not work with such 
The piece-hands, who only received at the 


utmost a trifling supplement of a franc, were not 


Wry zealous in labouring for the association. The 
oe they generally took with them when 
ahem paid by the piece, to whom they gave a 
: ditional sum and whom they superintended 
. Person, were left to the almost negative super- 
"son of the presidents of the workshops, and a 





thousand workmen out of fifteen hundred mani- 
fested that ardour with which men are animated when 
they do not work for themselves. In a word, 100 
labourers received half-a-franc a-day more; 300 or 
400 workmen received their ordinary 300 or 400 
francs, but during fewer days, for they took more 
holidays; and the 1,000 clever mechanics, who for- 
merly worked by the piece, were deprived of the excess 
due to their exertions, and which raised their daily 
wages to seven, eight, and ten frances. Accordingly, 
the good hands were all determined to leave the 
establishment, and when the three months assigned 
to the association had expired, it came to an end 
without a single protest. It was a kind of insolvency, 
for it owed many hours which had not been made up, 
and had swallowed up the little capital of a benefit- 
fund, instituted by the owner of the establishment 
previously to this philanthropic administration.” 

With this extract we must conclude for the 
present, but shall return to these volumes on a 
future occasion. 





The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain. 
A Fancy for Christmas-time. By Charles 
Dickens. Bradbury & Evans. 


THE present story in tone and incident adapts 
itself less than its predecessors in the series to 
the external associations of Christmas; but not 
one of the number has so fully enshrined the 
spirit and purpose of the season as this. If 
tea-kettles do not here favour us with irrepres- 
sible anthems, nor huge fires dance so demon- 
stratively upon walls—if the fragrance of goodly 
viands is almost entirely confined to one small 
portion of the story—there is no lack of a finer 
music, a more vital glow, and a rarer perfume. 
Few will find fault with Mr. Dickens because 
he has subordinated the enjoyments of the fes- 
tival to its moral suggestiveness :—his Christ- 
mas wreath will not be the less welcome because 
with the holly and the misletoe he has largely 
intertwined the olive. We know not if his 
present “Fancy” be calculated for as large 
popularity as the ‘Christmas Carol’; but it em- 
bodies morals as deep and beautiful—and is al- 
together as true a thing. 

Of all truths the power of human suffering to 
educate human sympathy is one of the most 
salutary and consoling. It is the recollection 
of what we have borne that opens our springs 
of pity—it is the sense of past struggles and 
temptations that teaches us forbearance—it is 
death that sanctifies love, and awakens faith, 
and converts the heart’s losses in the retrospect 
to its gains in the future. None so feel the 
worth and duties of friendship as they who 
have been bereaved of friends. The mother 
whose hearth has never been invaded is but the 
mother of her family: but she who finds a 
vacant place in her circle becomes (as, indeed, 
this touching chronicle suggests,) mother in 
sympathy to the orphanhood of the world. 
These, with some incidental ones, are the 
lessons which Mr. Dickens has here sought to 
inculcate. 

The story opens with a graphic description 
of Redlaw the chemist, in a laboratory belong- 
ing to an ancient endowment. A sketch of a 
winter twilight succeeds; the genuine poetry of 
which is impaired, as often happens with this 
author, by its elaboration. It is wrought out 
into so many analogies that the freshness of the 
writing is somewhat marred by a too systematic 
design. 

We pass over these preliminaries—the intro- 
duction of William Swidger the keeper, his wife 
Mrs. William, (the Milly of the tale,) and her 
father-in-law, an octogenarian felicitously pen- 
cilled—and discover Redlaw to the reader 
in the solitude of his laboratory. Past injury 
and grief have become with him the theme of 
daily reverie, and they haunt him now.— 

“ As he fell a-musing in his chair alone, the healthy 





holly withered on the wall, and dropped —dead 
branches. As the gloom and shadow thickened 
behind him, in that place where it had been gather- 
ing so darkly, it took, by slow degrees,—or out of 
it there came, by some unreal, unsubstantial process, 
not to be traced by any human sense,—an awful 
likeness of himself! Ghastly and cold, colourless 
in its leaden face and hands, but with his features, 
and his bright eyes, and his grizzled hair, and dressed 
in the gloomy shadow of his dress, it came into its 
terrible appearance of existence, motionless, without 
asound. As he leaned his arm upon the elbow of 
his chair, ruminating before the fire, i¢ leaned upon 
the chair-back, close above him, with its appalling 
copy of his face looking where his face looked, and 
bearing the expression his face bore. This, then, 
was the Something that had passed and gone already. 
This was the dread companion of the haunted man! 
It took, for some moments, no more apparent heed 
of him, than he of it. The Christmas Waits were 
playing somewhere in the distance, and, through his 
thoughtfulness, he seemed to listen to the music. It 
seemed to listen too. At length he spoke; without 
moving or lifting up his face. ‘* Here again!’ he said. 
—‘ Here again,’ replied the Phantom.—‘I see you 
in the fire,’ said the haunted man; ‘I hear you in 
music, in the wind, in the dead stillness of the night.’ 
The Phantom moved its head, assenting. * Why do 
you come, to haunt me thus?—‘ I come as I am 
called, replied the Ghost.—‘No. Unbidden,° 
exclaimed the Chemist.—‘ Unbidden be it,’ said the 
Spectre. ‘It isenough. Iam here.’ Hitherto the 
light of the fire had shown on the two faces—if the 
dread lineaments behind the chair might be called 
a face—both addressed towards it, as at first, and 
neither looking at the other. But, now, the haunted 
man turned, suddenly, and stared upon the Ghost. 
The Ghost, as sudden in its motion, passed to before 
the chair, and stared on him. The living man, and 
the animated image of himself dead, might so have 
looked, the one upon the other. An awful survey, 
in a lonely and remote part of an empty old pile of 
building, on a winter night, with the loud wind going 
by upon its journey of mystery—whence, or whither, 
no man knowing since the world began—and the 
stars, in unimaginable millions, glittering through 
it, from eternal space, where the world’s bulk is as 
a grain, and its hoary age is infancy. ‘ Look upon 
me!’ said the Spectre. ‘Iam he, neglected in my 
youth, and miserably poor, who strove and suffered, 
and still strove and suffered, until I hewed out know- 
ledge from the mine where it was buried, and made 
rugged steps thereof, for my worn feet to rest and 
rise on.’-—* 1 am that man,’ returned the Chemist.— 
‘No mother’s self-denying love,’ pursued the Phan- 
tom, ‘no father’s counsel, aided me. A stranger came 
into my father’s place when I was but a child, and 
I was easily an alien from my mother’s heart. My 
parents, at the best, were of that sort whose care 
soon ends, and whose duty is soon done; who cast 
their offspring loose, early, as birds do theirs; and, 
if they do well, claim the merit; and, if ill, the pity.’ 
It paused, and seemed to tempt and goad him with 
its look, and with the manner of its speech, and with 
its smile. ‘1 am he,’ pursued the Phantom, ‘ who, 
in this struggie upward,found a friend. I made him 
—won him—bound him to me! We worked to- 
gether, side by side. All the love and confidence 
that in my earlier youth had had no outlet, and 
found no expression, I bestowed on him.’—* Not 
all,’ said Redlaw, hoarsely.—* No, not all,’ returned 
the Phantom. ‘I had a sister..—The haunted man, 
with his head resting on his hands, replied ‘I had !° 
The Phantom, with an evil smile, drew nearer to 
the chair, and resting its chin upon its folded hands, 
its folded hands upon the back, and looking down 
into his face with searching eves, that seemed instinct 
with fire, went on: *Such glimpses of the light of 
home as I had ever known, had streamed from her. 
How young she was, how fair, how loving! I took 
her to the first poor roof that I was master of, and 
made it rich. She came into the darkness of my 
life, and made it bright.—She is before me!’—‘ I 
saw her, in the fire, but now. I hear her in music, 
in the wind, in the dead stillness of the night,’ re- 
turned the haunted man.—‘ Did he love her?” said 
the Phantom, echoing his contemplative tone. ‘I 
think he did, once. Iam sure he did. Better had 
she loved him less—less secretly, less dearly, from 
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the shallower depths of a more divided heart !’— 
* Let me forget it!’ said the Chemist, with an angry 
motion of his hand. ‘ Let me blot it from my me- 
mory !"—The Spectre, without stirring, and with its 
unwinking, cruel eyes still fixed upon his face, went 
on: ‘A dream, like hers, stole upon my own life.’ 
—'‘It did, said Redlaw.—‘ A love, as like hers,’ 
pursued the Phantom, ‘as my inferior nature might 
cherish, arose in my own heart. I was too poor 
to bind its object to my fortune then, by any thread 
of promise or entreaty. I loved her far too well 
to seek to doit. But, more than everI had striven 
in my life, I strove to climb! Only an inch gained, 
brought me something nearer tothe height. I toiled 
up! In the late pauses of my labour at that time, 
—my sister (sweet companion !) still sharing with me 
the expiring embers and the cooling hearth,—when 
day was breaking, what pictures of the future did I 
see !—I saw them, in the fire, but now, he mur- 
mured. ‘They come back to me in music, in the 
wind, in the dead stillness of the night, in the re- 
volving years..—‘— Pictures of my own domestic 
life, in after-time, with her who was the ingpiration 
of my toil. Pictures of my sister, made the wife 
of my dear friend, on equal terms—for he had some 
inheritance, we none—pictures cf our sobered age 
and mellowed happiness, and of the golden links, 
extending back so far, that should bind us, and our 
children, in a radiant garland,’ said the Phantom.— 
* Pictures,’ said the haunted man, ‘ that were delu- 
sions. Why is it my doom to remember them too 
well !'— Delusions,’ echoed the Phantom in its 
changeless voice, and glaring on him with its change- 
less eyes. ‘ For my friend (in whose breast my confi- 
dence was locked as in my own), passing between me 
thecentre of thesystem of my hopes and struggles, and 
won her to himself, and shattered my frail universe. 
My sister, doubly dear, doubly devoted, doubly cheer- 
ful in my home, lived on to see me famous, and my 
old ambition so rewarded when its spring was broken, 
and then—’—‘ Then died,’ he interposed. ‘ Died, 
gentle as ever; happy; and with no concern but for 
her brother. Peace!’ The Phantom watched him 
silently. ‘Remembered!’ said the haunted man, 
after a pause. ‘Yes. So well remembered, that 
even now, when years have passed, and nothing is 
more idle or more visionary to me than the boyish 
love so long outlived, I think of it with sympathy, as 
if it were a younger brother's ora son’s. Sometimes 
I even wonder when her heart first inclined to him, 
and how it had been affected towards me. Not 
lightly, once, I think. But that is nothing. Early 
unhappiness, a wound from a hand I loved and 
trusted, and a loss that nothing can replace, outlive 
such fancies,’—‘ Thus,’ said the Phantom, ‘I bear 
within me a Sorrow and a Wrong. Thus I prey 
upon myself. Thus, memory is my curse; and, if I 
could forget my sorrow and my wrong, I would !"— 
* Mocker ;’ said the Chemist, leaping up, and making, 
with a wrathful hand, at the throat of his other self. 
“ Why have Ialways that taunt in my ears 2°‘ For- 
bear!’ exclaimed the Spectre in an awful voice. 
‘Lay a hand on Me, and die!’ He stopped mid- 
way, as if its words had paralysed him, and stood 
looking on it. It had glided from him; it had 
its arm raised high in warning; and a smile passed 
over its unearthly features, as it reared its dark 
figure in triumph. ‘If I could forget my sorrow 
and my wrong, I would,’ the Ghost repeated. ‘If 
I could forget my sorrow and my wrong, I would !’ 
—‘ Evil spirit of myself,’ returned the haunted man, 
in a low, trembling tone, ‘my life is darkened by 
that incessant whisper..—‘ It is an echo,’ said the 
Phantom.—‘ If it be an echo of my thoughts—as 
now, indeed, I know it is, rejoined the haunted 
man, ‘ why should I, therefore, be tormented ? It is 
not a selfish thought. I suffer it to range beyond 
myself. All men and women have their sorrows,— 
most of them their wrongs; ingratitude, and sordid 
jealousy, and interest, besetting all degrees of life. 
Who would not forget their sorrows and their wrongs?” 
—‘ Who would not, truly, and be the happier and 
better for it?’ said the Phantom.— These revolu- 
tions of years, which we commemorate,’ proceeded 
Redlaw, ‘ what do they recall! Are there any minds 
in which they do not re-awaken some sorrow or some 
trouble ? What is the remembrance of the old man 
who was here to-night? A tissue of sorrrow and 
trouble.’.—* But common natures,’ said the Phantom, 





| calamities of others. 


with its evil smile upon its glassy face, ‘ unenlight- 
ened minds, and ordinary spirits, do not feel or reason 
on these things like men of higher cultivation and 
profounder thought.’—Tempter,’ answered Redlaw, 
* whose hollow look and voice I aread more than 
words can express, and from whom some dim fore- 
shadowing of greater fear is stealing over me while 
I speak, I hear again an echo of my own mind.’ 
—‘ Receive it as a proof that I am_ powerful,’ 
returned the Ghost. ‘ Hear what I offer! Forget 
the sorrow, wrong, and trouble you have known !’— 
‘Forget them!’ he repeated.‘ I have the power 
to cancel their remembrance—to leave but very faint, 
confused traces of them, that will die out soon,’ 
returned the Spectre. ‘Say! is it done ?°\—‘ Stay !’ 
cried the haunted man, arresting by a terrified ges- 
ture the uplifted hand. ‘Itremble with distrust and 
doubt of you; and the dim fear you cast upon me 
deepens into a nameless horror I can hardly bear.— 
I would not deprive myself of any kindly refiection, 
or any sympathy that is' good for me, or others. 
What shall I lose ifI assent to this? What else will 
pass from my remembrance ?°—‘ No knowledge; no 
result of study; nothing but the intertwisted chain 
of feelings and associations, each in its turn depen- 
dent on, and nourished by the banished recollections. 
Those will go.Q—‘ Are they so many?’ said the 
haunted man, reflecting in alarm.—They have been 
wont to show themselves in the fire, in music, in 
the wind, in the dead stillness of the night, in the 
revolving years,’ returned the Phantom scornfully.— 
‘In nothing else ?? The Phantom held its peace. 
But having stood before him, silent, for a little while, 
it moved towards the fire; then stopped. Decide!’ 
it said, ‘before the opportunity is lost!"—‘A mo- 
ment! I call Heaven to witness,’ said the agitated 
man, ‘that I have never been a hater of my kind,— 
never morose, indifferent, or hard, to anything around 
me. If, living here alone, I have made too much of 
all that was, and might have been, and too little of 
what is, the evil, I believe, has fallen on me, and not 
on others. But, if there were poison in my body 
should I not, possessed of antidotes, and knowledge 
how to use them, use them? If there be poison in 
my mind, and through this fearful shadow I can cast 
it out, shall I not cast it out?’—‘Say,’ said the 
Spectre, ‘ is it done ?—* A moment longer!’ he an- 
swered hurriedly. ‘Z would forget it if I could. Have 
I thought that, alone, or has it been the thought of 
thousands upon thousands, generation after genera- 
tion? All human memory is fraught with sorrow 
and trouble. My memory is asthe memory of other 
men, but other men have not this choice. Yes, I 
close the bargain. Yes! I witt forget my sorrow, 
wrong, and trouble !’—‘Say,’ said the Spectre, ‘is 
it done ?°—*‘ It is !!—* Ir 1s. And take this with you, 
man whom I here renounce! The gift that I have 
given, you shall give again, go where you will. 
Without recovering yourself the power that you have 
yielded up, you shall henceforth destroy its like in 
all whom youapproach. Your wisdom has discovered 
that the memory of sorrow, wrong, and trouble is the 
let of all mankind, and that mankind would be the 
happier, in its other memories, without it. Go! Be 
its benefactor! Freed from such remembrance, from 
this hour, carry involuntarily the blessing of such 
freedom with you. Its diffusion is inseparable and 
inalienable from you. Go! Be happy in the good 
you have won, and in the good you do!"—The 
Phantom, which had held its bloodless hand above 
him while it spoke, as if in some unholy invocation, 
or some ban; and which had gradually advanced 
its eyes so close to his, that he could see how they 
did not participate in the terrible smile upon its face, 
but were a fixed, unalterable, steady horror; melted 
from before him, and was gone.” 

Like all conceptions that are truly imagina- 
tive, that with which we have just acquainted 
the reader hints a sublimer ideal than the one 
which it positively embodies. Our intense 
wishes, though not acting visibly as in this tale, 
cast their influence before us and rise into our 
fates. He who parts with the fortitude that 
makes sad memories endurable must also sur- 
render the energy that makes hope possible. 

Every recollection of his personal woe and 
injury obliterated, Redlaw loses all pity for the 
In the loss of sympathy 





is included that of interest. The ties are Severed 
that bound him to his kind, and he walks thro 
the world in mental isolation. Nor is this 
worst. By his power to communicate the ob. 
livion of old suffering he entails upon all whom 
he approaches, with two exceptions, the same 
fatal results which he has himself experienced, 
The first example of this unconscious influence 
condugts us to the comedy of the narrative, 


We can only record by way of prolo 

the history of the Tetterby family that tos 
sisted of a deserving couple in straitened cip. 
cumstances and children in number indefinite 
From the confused array of childish faces, the last 
in date (though in no sense the least) is revealed 
to us most distinctly. Every one knows that 
Mr. Dickens is great at a baby; and Sally, or 
‘*Moloch,”’ will form a pendant to the interesting 
charge of Miss Slowboy. Tetterby is by trade 
a newsvender; but even Continental revoly. 
tions have not communicated any impulse to 
the stagnant curiosity of his neighbourhood— 
Times are very eee het this Mrs. Tette 

feels, especially at the Christmas season. She 
returns fate from marketing, and in no happy 
mood.— 


“Mrs. Tetterby did not enjoy her supper. There 
seemed to be something on Mrs. Tetterby’s mind, 
At one time she laughed without reason, and at an- 
other time she cried without reason, and at last she 
laughed and cried together in a manner so very un- 
reasonable that her husband was confounded. ‘My 
little woman,’ said Mr. Tetterby, if the world goes 
that way, it appears to go the wrong way, and to 
choke you."—* Give me a drop of water,’ said Mn, 
Tetterby, struggling with herself, and don't speak to 
me for the present, or take any notice of me. Dont 
do it!’ Mr. Tetterby having administered the water, 
turned suddenly on the unlucky Johnny (who was 
full of sympathy), and demanded why he was wal- 
lowing there, in gluttony and idleness, instead of 
coming forward with the baby, that the sight of her 
might revive his mother. Johnny immediately ap 
proached, borne down by its weight; but Mrs. Tet- 
terby holding out her hand to signify that she was 
not in a condition to bear that trying appeal to her 
feelings, he was interdicted from advancing another 
inch, on pain of perpetual hatred from all his dearest 
connections ; and accordingly retired to his stool 
again, and crushed himselfas before. After a pause, 
Mrs. Tetterby said she was better now, and began to 
laugh. ‘ My little woman,’ said her husband dv- 
biously, ‘are you guite sure you're better? Or are 
you, Sophia, about to break out in a fresh direction? 
—‘No, ’Dolphus, no,* replied his wife. ‘I’m quite 
myself.’ With that, settling her hair, and pressing 
the palms of her hands upon her eyes, she laughel 
again. ‘ What a wicked fool I was, to think so for 
a moment:’ said Mrs. Tetterby. ‘Come nearer, 
*Dolphus, and let me ease my mind, and tell you 
what I mean. Let me tell you all about it’ M: 
Tetterby bringing his chair closer, Mrs. Tetterhy 
laughed again, gave him a hug, and wiped her eyes. 
© You know, *Dolphus, my dear,’ said Mrs. Tetterby, 
‘that when I was single, I might have given myself 
away in several directions, At one time, four after 
me at once; two of them were sons of Mars.’— Wet 
all sons of Ma‘s, my dear,’ said Mr. Tetterby, 
‘jointly with Pa’s.’-—‘ I don’t mean that," replied his 
wife, ‘I mean soldiers—serjeants.'—‘ Oh !’ said Me 
Tetterby.—‘ Well, ‘Dolphus, I’m sure I never think 
of such things now, to regret them ; and I'm sure 
I’ve got as good a husband, and would do as moc 
to prove that I was fond of him, as—'— As at 
little woman in the world," said Mr. Tetterby. Very 
good. Very good.’ If Mr. Tetterby had been tet 
feet high, he could not have expressed agentler cor 
sideration for Mr. Tetterby’s fairy-like stature; 
if Mrs. Tetterby had been two fect high, she ¢ 
not have felt it more appropriately her due— 4 
you see, *Dolphus,’ said Mrs. Tetterby, — 
Christmas-time, when all people who can, 
holiday, and when all people who have got mon) 
like to spend some, I did, somehow, get a li 
of sorts when I was in the streets just now. © 
were so many things to be sold—such delicios 
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‘anes to eat, such fine things to look at, such de- 
-shtfal things to have—and there was so much cal- 
calating and calculating necessary, before I durst lay 
out a sixpence for the commonest thing ; and the 
hasket Was 80 large, and wanted so much in it; and 
stock of money was so small, and would go such 

Ol dle way ;—you hate me, don’t you, *Dolphus ?°— 
‘Not quite,” said Mr. Tetterby, ‘as yet..—‘ Well! 
Ti tell you the whole truth,’ pursued his wife, peni- 
‘and then perhaps you will. I felt all this, 

‘ch, when I was trudging about in the cold, 

gnd when I saw a lot of other calculating faces and 
baskets trudging about, too, that I began to 
think whether I mightn’t have done better, and been 
ier, if —I—hadn’t’ the wedding ring went round 
‘n.and Mrs. Tetterby shook her downcast head 
asshe turned it.— I see,’ said her husband quietly ; 
«if you hadn’t married at all, or if you had married 
somebody else?—* Yes,’ sobbed Mrs. Tetterby. 
‘That’s really what I thought. Do you hate me now, 
Dolphus ?—‘ Why no,’ said Mr. Tetterby, ‘I don’t 
find that I do, as yet..—Mrs. Tetterby gave him a 
thankful kiss, and went on. ‘I begin to hope you 
yon't,now,’Dolphus, though I am afraid I havn't told 
athe worst. I can’t think what came over me. I 
don't know whether I was ill, or mad, or what I was, 
bat I couldn’t call up anything that seemed to bind 
usto each other, or to reconcile me to my fortune. All 
the pleasures and enjoyments we had ever had— 
they seemed so poor and insignificant, I hated them. 
I could have trodden on them. And I could think 
ofnothing else, except our being poor, and the num- 
ter of mouths there were at home.’-—‘ Well, well, 
well, my dear,’ said Mr. Tetterby, shaking her hand 
encouragingly, ‘that’s truth, after all. Weare poor, 
and there are a number of mouths at home here.’ 
‘ah! but, Dolf, Dolf! cried his wife, laying her 
hands upon his neck, ‘ my good, kind, patient fellow, 
when I had been at home a very little while—how 
different! Oh, Dolf dear, how different *t was! I 
felt as if there was a rush of recollection on me, all 
atonce, that softened my hard heart, and filled it up 
till it was bursting. All our struggles for a livelihood, 
all our cares and wants since we have been married, 
all the times of sickness, all the hours of watching, 
we have ever had, by one another, or by the children, 
gemed to speak to me, and say that they had made 
us one, and that I never might have been, or could 
have been, or would have been, any other than the 
wife and mother I am. Then, the cheap enjoyments 
that I could have trodden on so cruelly, got to be so 
precious to me—Oh so priceless, and dear !—that I 
couldn’t bear to think how much I had wronged 
them; and I said, and say again a hundred times, 
how could I ever behave so, ’Dolphus, how could I 
ever have the heart to do it!’ The good woman, 
quite carried away by her honest tenderness and 
temorse, was weeping with all her heart, when she 
started up wila a scream, and ran behind her hus- 
band, Her cry was so terrified, that the children 
started from their sleep and from their beds, and 
clung about her. Nor did her gaze belie her voice, 
asshe pointed to a pale man in a black cloak who 
come into the room. ‘Look at that man! 
Look there! What does he want ?\—‘ My dear,’ 
returned her husband, ‘I'll ask him if you will let 
me go. What's the matter? How you shake !"— 
‘Isaw him in the street, when I was out just now. 


He looked at me, and stood near me. I am afraid 
of him,’ ”” 


The man, it is needless to say, was Redlaw: 
and subsequent scenes display in a far more 
serious manner the contagion of his pa. 


He who has forgot the chastening influence of 
sorrow casts, wherever he wanders, the blight 
of utter selfishness, Of the descriptions which 
record this ministry, that which narrates Red- 
law's visit to the squalid refuge of misery and 
It is the finest in the book :—but its excel- 
ence can only be conveyed by a quotation too 
long for our columns. 
With great art Mr. Dickens has contrasted 
@ moral insufficiency of the abstract and 
Scientific spirit in Redlaw with the peace and 
Value of simple affection as exhibited in Mrs. 
: or Milly. Still, neither in her por- 
"ait nor in those of the subordinate characters 





generally has Mr. Dickens evinced his usual in- 
dividualization. Were it not that Milly has been 
rendered ‘ palpable to sense” by the pencil of 
Mr. Frank Stone, we should regard her rather 
as a quality than as a person. As, however, 
the value of the tale resides chiefly in its alle- 
gorical significance, fidelity to actual life be- 
comes of minor importance. 

The course of the narrative furnishes an in- 
stance of moral antithesis highly original and 
impressive. Two persons alone are exempt 
from Redlaw’s baneful infection. ‘The one is 
Milly—preserved by her sympathies; the other 
a boy of six years—an outcast from kindness 
since his birth. In the former, the recollections 
of grief are purified and indestructible :—in the 
latter, the sense of grief as a moral emotion, dis- 
tinguished from pain, has never been awakened. 
The pages which develope and apply this con- 
trast are among the noblest in the volume.— 


“*You speak to me of what is lying here,’ the 
Phantom interposed, and pointed with its finger to 
the boy.—‘I do,’ returned the Chemist, ‘You know 
what I would ask. Why has this child alone been 
proof against my influence, and why, why, have I 
detected in its thoughts a terrible companionship 
with mine ?°—*‘ This,’ said the Phantom, pointing to 
the boy, ‘is the last, completest illustration of a 
human creature, utterly bereft of such remembrances 
as you have yielded up. No softening memory of 
sorrow, wrong, or trouble enters here, because this 
wretched mortal from his birth has been abandoned 
to a worse condition than the beasts, and has, within 
his knowledge, no one contrast, no humanising 
touch, to make a grain of such a memory spring up 
in his hardened breast. All within this desolate 
creature is barren wilderness. All within the man 
bereft of what you have resigned, is the same barren 
wilderness. Woe to such aman! Woe, tenfold, 
to the nation that shall count its monsters such as 
this, lying here, by hundreds and by thousands!’ 
Redlaw shrunk, appalled, from what he heard.— 
* There is not,’ said the Phantom, ‘one of these— 
not one—but sows a harvest that mankind must 
reap. From every seed of evil in this boy, a field 
of ruin is grown that shall be gathered in, and gar- 
nered up, and sown again in many places in the 
world, until regions are overspread with wickedness 
enough to raise the waters of another Deluge. Open 
and unpunished murder in a city’s streets would be 
less guilty in its daily toleration, than one such spec- 
tacle as this.” It seemed to look down upon the 
boy in his sleep. Redlaw, too, looked upon him 
with a new emotion.— There is not a father,’ said 
the Phantom, ‘by whose side in his daily or his 
nightly walk, these creatures pass; there is not a 
mother among all the ranks of loving mothers in 
this land; there is no one risen from the state of 
childhood, but shall be responsible in his or her 
degree for this enormity. There is not a country 
throughout the earth on which it would not bring a 
curse. There isno religion upon earth that it would 
not deny; there is no people upon earth it would 
not put to shame.’ The Chemist clasped his hands, 
and looked, with trembling fear and pity, from the 
sleeping boy to the Phantom, standing above him 
with its finger pointing down. ‘ Behold, I say,’ pur- 
sued the Spectre, ‘the perfect type of what it was 
your choice to be. Your influence is powerless 
here, because from this child's bosom you can banish 
nothing. His thoughts have been in ‘terrible com- 
panionship’ with yours, because you have gone down 
to his unnatural level. He is the growth of man’s 
indifference; you are the growth of man’s presump- 
tion. The beneficent design of Heaven is, in each 
case, overthrown, and from the two poles of the 
immaterial world you come together.’” 


The issue of the story is, that Redlaw seeks 
for and recovers the faculty which he had 
abjured,—and that in the ability to “ weep with 
those who weep” he recognizes the only condi- 


tion on which he can partake in their joys. | 


Whether his remorse for the lost capacity to 
regret be a consistent with the privation of 
all painful recollections, is a psychological 
question on which it would be invidious to 


enter. The broad moral of the book is as whole- 
some in its nature as it is forcible in its exposi- 
tion:—and we earnestly commend it to the 
sympathy of our readers. 





Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
Edited by Lord Braybrooke. Vol. IV. Col- 
burn. 


| We congratulate Lord Braybrooke on the more 


successful editorial labours of his fourth volume. - 
Some of the notes (for he has called in able 
assistance on one or two occasions) are accurate 
and to the point. The account of Joe Haines 
—the notice of The Nursery for Actors—and 
the notes about Peg Hughes, Wintershall, and 
Lacy, evince an intimate knowledge of the 
period over which the Diary extends. 

The new matter in the volume before us is at 
least one third of the five hundred and eleven 
pages. Our extracts, as on former occasions, 
are invariably taken from what is new.—First, 
we will quote some notices of new and of revived 
plays, with little bits about Knipp and Nelly, 
and even Mrs. Pepys,—which will interest the 
student of our dramatic history and stage. One 
of the revived plays, it will be seen, was 
‘Cupid's Revenge,’ by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
of which Mr. Dyce observes (now it appears 
incorrectly) that ‘after the Restoration it seems 
to have been neglected.” ‘The ‘Tempest’ was 
the alteration of that play by Dryden and 
Davenant.— 

“22 May 1667. To the King’s house where I did 
give 18d., and saw the two last acts of ‘ The Gob- 
lins,’ a play I could not make anything of by these 
two acts, but here Knipp spied me out of the tireing- 
room, and come to the pit door, and I out to her, 
and kissed her, she only coiming to see me, being 
in a country-dress, she and others having, it seems, 
had a country-dance in the play, but she had no 
other part: so we parted, and I into the pit again 
till it was done. The house full, but I had no mind 
to be seen, 

“24 May 1667. I and Sir W. Penn to the King’s 
playhouse and tuere saw ‘The Mayden Queene,’ 
which though I have often seen yet pleases me 
infinitely, it being impossible, I think, ever to have 
the Queene’s part, which is very good and passion- 
ate, and Florimel’s part, which is the most comical 
that ever was made for woman, ever done better 
than they are by young Marshall and Nelly. 

“13 Aug. 1667. Sir W. Penn and I to the King’s 
house and there saw ‘The Committee,’ which I 
went to with some prejudice, not liking it before, 
but I do now find it a very good play, and a great 
deal of good invention in it; but Lacy’s part is so 
well performed that it would set off anything. 

“14 Aug. 1667. To the King’s playhouse, and 
there saw ‘ The Country Captain,’ which is a very 
ordinary play. 

“19 Aug. 1667. To the Duke of York’s house 
all alone, and there saw ‘Sir Martin Marall’ again, 
though I saw him but two days since, and do find it 
the most comical play that ever I saw in my life. 

“12 Sept. 1667. To the Duke’s house where ‘ Tu 
Quoque’ was the first time acted, with some altera- 
tions of Sir W. Davenant’s; but the play is a very 
silly play me thinks; for I, and other that sat by 
me, Mr, Povy and Mr. Progers, were weary of it ; 
but it will please the citizens. 

15 Oct. 1667. My wife, and I,and Willett to the 
| Duke of York's house, where after long s‘ay, the 
| King and Duke of York come, and there saw 
| ‘The Coffee House,’ the most ridiculous insipid 
| play that ever I saw in my life, and glad we were 
that Betterton had no part in it. But here before 
| the play begun, my wife begun to complain to me of 

Willett’s confidence in sitting cheek by jowl by us, 

which was a poor thing; but I perceeve she is 
| already jealous of my kindness to her, so that I 
begin to fear this girl is not likely to stay long with us. 
| “19 Oct. 1667. To the King’s house to see * The 
| Black Prince’ the first time it is acted. [Here 
| follows a passage given in the former editions.] By 
| and by the play begun, and in it nothing particular 
| but a very fine dance for variety of figures, but a 
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little too long. But as to the contrivance and al! 
that was witty, was almost the same that had been 
in his two former plays of ‘Henry the Sth’ and 
* Mustapha,’ and the same points and turns of wit in 
both, and in this very same play often repeated, but 
in excellent language. [Here follows a passage 
given in the former editions.] But I must confess 
that, as my Lord Barkeley says behind me, the 
having of that long letter was a thing so absurd, that 
he could not imagine how a man of his parts couid 
possibly fall into it, or, if he did, if he had but let 
any friend read it, the friend would have told him 
of it, and, I must confess it is one of the most 
remarkable instances of a wise man’s not being wise 
at all times. After the play done, and nothing 
pleasing them from the time of the letter to the end 
of the play, people being put into a bad humour of 
disliking, which is another thing worth the noting; I 
home by coach, and could not forbear laughing 
almost all the way, and all the evening to my going 
to bed, at the ridiculousness of the letter, and the 
more because my wife was angry with me, and the 
world, for laughing because the King was there. 

“24 Oct. 1667. To the Duke of York’s play- 
house, but there Betterton, not being yet well we 
would not stay, though since I hear that Smith do 
act his part in* The Villaine,’ which was then acted, 
as well or better than he, which I do not believe. 

“11 Nov. 1667. After dinner, my wife, and I, 
and Willett, to the King’s playhouse, and there saw 
‘The Indian Emperour,’ a good play, but not so 
good as people cry it up, I think, though above all 
things Nell’s ill-speaking of a great part made me 
mad. Thence, with great trouble and charge, getting 
a coach. 

“3 Feb. 1667/8. To the Duke of York’s house, 
te the play, ‘The Tempest, which we have often 
seen, and particularly this day I took pleasure to 
learn the time of the seaman’s dance. 

“11 May 1668. To the Duke of York’s play- 
house, and there saw ‘ The Tempest,’ and between 
two acts I went out to Mr. Harris, and got him to 
repeat to me the words of the Echo, while I writ 
them down, having tried in the play to have wrote 
them, but having done it without looking upon my 
paper, I find I could not read the blacklead. But 
now I have got the words clear, and in going in 
thither had the pleasure to see the actors in their 
several dresses, especially the seamen and monster, 
which were very droll! So into the play again. 
But there happened one thing which vexed me, 
which is, that the orange-woman did come in the 
pit, and challenge me for twelve oranges, which she 
delivered by my order at a late play, at night, in 
order to give to some ladies in a box, which was 
wholly untrue, but yet she swore it to be true. But, 
however, I did deny it, and did not pay her, but for 
quiet did buy 4s. worth of oranges of her at Gd. a 
piece. Here I saw first my Lord Ormond since his 
coming from Ireland, which is now about eight days. 

“17 Aug. 1668. To the Duke of York's house, 
and there saw ‘Cupid's Revenge’ under the new 
name of * Love Despised,’ that hath something very 
good in it, though I like not the whole body of it. 
This day the first time acted here. 

When Mr. Pepys was a play-goer, the per- 
formance commenced at three in the afternoon. 
It-was usual, therefore, to dine before going; 
and when the play was over it was the fashion 
with men of quality to adjourn to the Mulberry 
Garden, or Fox Hall, or some other place of 
public entertainment. Mr. Pepys introduces us 
tor the first time, in the following extracts, to an 
unknown place of the kind called The Grotto, 
at Kensington, near Sir Heneage Finch’s house, 
now Kensington Palace.— 


“28 May 1667. By water to Fox-hall. Among 


others there were two pretty women alone, that | 


walked a great while, which being discovered by 
some idle gentlemen, they would needs take them 
up; but to see the poor ladies how they were put to 


it to run from them, and they after them, and some- | 


times the ladies put themselves along with other 
company, then the other drew back; at last, the 
ladies did get off out of the house, and took boat and 
away. I was troubled to see them abused so; and 
could have found in my heart, as little desire of 
fighting as I have, to have protected the ladies. 


“ 1 Aug. 1667. To the King’s House to see ‘The 
Custom of the Country.’ The house mighty 
empty—more than ever I saw it~—and an ill play. 
After the play, we went into the house, and spoke 
with Knipp, who went abroad with us by coach to 
the Neat Houses in the way to Chelsy, and there, 
in a box, in a tree, we sat and sang, and talked and 
eat; my wife out of humour, as she always is, when 
this woman is by. So, after it was dark, we home. 

“17 April 1668. Thence with Brouncker to the 
King’s House, and saw ‘The Surprizall,’ where | 
base singing, only Knipp, who come, after her song 
in the clouds, to me in the pit, and there oranges, 
2s. After the play, she, and I, and Rolt, by coach, 
| 6s. Gd., to Kensington, and there to the Grotto, and 
| had admirable pleasure with their singing, and fine 
| ladies listening to us with infinite pleasure, I enjoyed 
| myself; so to the tavern there, and did svend 16s. 6d. 
| and the gardener 2s. Mighty merry, and sang all 
the way to town, a most pleasant evening, moonshine, | 
and set them at her house in Covent Garden, and I 
home. 

“21 April 1668. Took Mrs. Turner to the King’s 
House, and saw ‘ The Indian Emperour;’ after that 
done took Knipp out, and to Kensington, and there 
walked in the garden, and then supped, and mighty 
merry, there being also in the house Sir Philip 
Howard, and some company, and had a dear reckon- 
ing, but merry, and away, it being quite night, home. 

“22 April 1668. To the fishmonger’s, and bought 
a couple of lobsters, and over to the ’Sparagus 
garden, thinking to have met Mr. Pierce, and his | 
wife, and Knipp, but met their servant coming to 
bring me to Chatelin’s the French house, in Covent | 
Garden, and there with musick and good company, | 
Manuel and his wife, and one Swaddle, a clerk of 
Lord Arlington’s, who dances and speaks French 
well, but got drunk and was then troublesome, and | 
here mighty merry till ten at night. This night the | 
Duke of Monmouth and a great many blades were 
at Chatelin’s, and I left them there, with a hackney- 
coach attending him.” 


In these “high-jinks’’ at Grottos and Spring- 
Gardens Pepys was generally accompanied by 
Mrs. Knipp and Mrs, Pierce. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the reader will not regret to know more 
about them.— 

“12 Aug. 1667. After dinner, all alone to the 
King’s playhouse, and there did happen to sit just 
before Mrs. Pierce, and Mrs. Knipp, who pulled me 
by the hair; and so I addressed myself to them, and 
talked to them all the intervals of the play, and did 
give them fruit. The play being done, I took the 
women and Mrs. Corbett who was with them by 
coach, it raining, to Mrs. Manuel's, the Jew’s widow, 
formerly a player, who we heard sing with one of 
the Italians that was there, and indeed, she sings 
mightily well, and just after the Italian manner, but 
yet do not please me like one of Mrs. Knipp’s 
songs, to a good English tune, the manner of their 
aire not pleasing me so well as the fashion of our 
own, nor so natural. Then home, and my wife 
come; and so, saying nothing where I had been, we 
to supper and pipe, and so to bed. 

“22 Aug. 1667. To the King’s playhouse, and 
there saw *The Indian Emperour.’ But that that trou- 
bled me most was that Knipp sent by Moll to desire 
to speak to me after the play ; and she beckoned to 
me after the play, and I promised to come, but it was 
so late, and I forced to step to Mrs. Williams's lodg- 
| ings with my Lord Brouncker and her, where I did 
| not stay, however. * * * and it was so late that for 
fear of my wife's coming home before me, I was 
foreed to go straight home, which troubled me. 
Anon late comes home my wife, with Mr. Turner 
and Mrs. Turner, with whom she supped, having 
heen with Mrs. ner to-day to her daughter's 
| school, to see her u..ughter’s dancing, and the rest, 
which she says is fine. My wife very fine to-day, in 
her new suit of laced cuffs and perquisites. 

“24 Aug. 1667. After dinner to a play and there 
saw *The Cardinall,’ at the King’s house, wherewith 

I am mightily pleased, but, above all, with Becke 
Marshall. But it is pretty to see how I look up 
and down for, and did spy Knipp, but durst not own 
_ it to my wife, for fear of angering her, and so I was 
forced not to take notice of her, and so homeward; 











and my belly now full with plays, that I do intena 
to bind myself to see no more till Michaelmas,” 

These constant visits to the theatre and ad. 
journments to places of public entertainment 
occasioned a good deal of uneasiness to 
Mrs. Pepys. High words ensued at times: and 
when Mrs. Pepys spoke suspiciously about Mr 
Knipp and Mrs. Pierce, or the girl Willett, Mr 
Pepys would hint about Mr. Pembleton and 
Mr. Coleman.— 

“11 May 1667. My wife being dressed this day 
in fair hair did make me so mad, that I spoke not 
one word to her, though I was ready to burst with 
anger. After that Creed and I into the Park, and 
walked, a most pleasant evening, and so took coach, 
and took up my wife, and in my way home disco. 
vered my trouble to my wife for her white | 
swearing several times, which I pray God forgive 
me for, and bending my fist, that I would not endure 
it. She, poor wretch, was surprised withal, and made 
me no answer all the way home; but there we 
and I to the office late and then home and without 
supper to bed, vexed. 

“12 May 1667. (Lord’s day.) Up and to my 
chamber, to settle some accounts there, and by and 
by down comes my wife to me in her nightgown, and 
we begun calmly, that, upon having money to lace 
her gown for second mourning, she would promise to 
wear white locks no more in my sight, which I like 
a severe fool thinking not enough, begun to except 
against, and made her fly out to very high terms and 


| ery, and in her heat told me of keeping company 
| with Mrs. Knipp, saying, that if I would promise 


never to see her more—of whom she hath nomore rea 


| 8on to suspect than I had heretofore of Pembleton— 


she would never wear white locks more. This vexed 
me, but I restrained myself from saying anything. 
but do think never to see this woman—at least to. 
have her here more, and so all very good friends as 
ever. My wife and I bethought ourselves to go toa 
French house to dinner, and so enquired out Mon- 
sieur Robins, my perriwigg-maker, who keeps an 
ordinary, and in an ugly street in Covent Garden, 
did find him at the door, and so we in; and in amo 
ment almost had the table covered, and clean glasses, 
and all in the French manner, and a mess of potage 
first, and then a piece of beeuf a-la-mode, all exceed- 
ing well seasoned and to our great liking; at least it 
would have been any where else but in this bad 
street, and in a perriwigg-maker’s house ; but to see 
the pleasant and ready attendance that we had, and 
all things so desirous to please, and ingenious in the 
people, did take me mightily. Our dinner cost us 
6s. Walked over the fields to Kingsland, and back 
again; a walk, I think, I have not taken these twenty 
years; but puts me in mind of my boy’s time, when 
I boarded at Kingsland, and used to shoot with my 
bow and arrows in these fields. A very pretty place 
it is; and little did any of my friends think I should 
come to walk in these fields in this condition and 
state that I am. 

“29 May 1667. My wife comes home from- 
Woolwich, but did not dine with me, going to dress 
herself against night, to go to Mrs. Pieree’s to be 
merry, where we are to have Knipp and Harris and 
other good people. I at my accounts. Anon comes 
dewn my wife dressed in her second mourning, with 
her black moyre waistcoat, and short petticoat, laced 
with silver lace so basely that I could not endure tosee 
her, and with laced lining which is too soon, so that I 
was horrid angry, and would not go to our intended 
meeting, which vexed me to the blood, and my wife 
sent twice or thrice to me, to direct her any way te 
dress her, but to put on her cloth gown, which she 
would not venture, which made me mad; and so i 
the evening to my chamber, vexed, and to my 
accounts, which I ended to my great content, and 
did make amends for the loss of our mirth this night, 
by getting this done. 

“23 Dec. 1567. 


This day at the ‘Change, 
Creed showed me Mr. Coleman, of whom my wile 


and says he is as very 
the world; which did 
run in my mind a great 


hath so good an opinion, 
rogue for women as any in 
disquiet me, like a fool, and 
while. 

“30 Dec. 1667. With Sir Philip Carteret t 
the King’s Playhouse, there to see‘ Love’s Crueltyé, 


! an old play, but which I have not seen before; and 


— 
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inte first act, Orange Moll come to me, with one | was the cat or a spirit, and do sometimes think this | “* by Harris and another :’’-—who was this other 


qur porters by my house, to tell me that Mrs. 
: ae and Knipp did dine at my house to day, and 


[was desired to come home. So I went out | goer; and had his mis-adventures and adven- | that some of his friends in 


tly, and by coach home, and they were gone 
, 90, after a very little stay with my wife, I took 
= in, and to the King’s Playhouse again, and 
in the fourth act ; and it proves to me 4 very 
sily play, and to every body else as far as I could 
"5 But the jest is, that here telling Moll how I 
had lost my journey, she told me that Mrs. Knipp 
asin the house, and so shows me to her, and I 
gent to her, and sat out the play, and then with her 
to Mrs. Manuel’s, were Mrs. Pierce was, and her boy 
irl ; and here I did hear Mrs. Manuel and one 
of the Italians, her gallant, sing well. But yet, I 
confess I am not so much delighted with it as to 
admire it, for not understanding the words, I lose 
dhe benefit of the vocalitys of the musick, and it 
ves only instrumental; and, therefore, was more 
to hear Knipp sing two or three little English 
things, that I understood, though the composition of 
the other, and performance, was very fine. Thence 
to my booksellers, and paid for the books I had 
bought ; and away home, where I told my wife 
where I had been. But she was as mad as a devil, 
sndnothing but ill words between us all the evenin 
while we sat at cards, * * * But I do see that I 
must use policy to keep her spirit down, and to 
give her no offence by my being with Knipp and 
Pieree, of which though she will not own it, yet she 
i bearily jealous. 

*17 June, 1668. Home, and there with my people 
to supper, all in pretty good humour. though I find 
my wife hath something in her gizzard, that only 
vaitsan opportunity of being provoked to bring up ; 
bat I will not for my content-sake give it. 

“18 June, 1668. At noon home to dinner, where 
ny wife still in a melancholy, fusty humour, and 


crying, and do not tell me plainly what it is, but I | 


by little words find that she hath heard of my going 
to plays, and carrying people abroad every day, in 
her absence, and that I cannot help but the storm 
will break out in a little time.” 

These domestic bickerings were sometimes 
varied by an alarm at night. Here is a picture 
of the kind, told in Mr. Pepys’s best manner 
and while the effects of his fear were still upon 
him.— 

“29 Nov. 1667. Waked about seven o’clock this 


morning with a noise I supposed I heard near our | 


chamber of knocking, which, by and by, increased : 
and I more awake could distinguish it better. I 
thea waked my wife, and both of us wondered at it 
and lay so a great while, while that increased, and 


at last heard it plainer, knocking as if it were breaking | 


down a window for people to get out; and then 
removing of stools and chairs, and plainly, by and 
by, going up and down our stairs. We lay both of 
us afraid, yet I would have rose, but my wife would 
notletme. Besides I could not do it without making 
noise; and we did both conclude that thieves were 
in the house, but wondered what our people did 
vhom we thought either killed or afraid as we were. 
Thus we lay till the clock struck eight, and high day. 
At last I removed my gown and slippers to the other 
side of the bed over my wife, and then safely rose 
and put on my gown and breeches, and then with a 
d in my hand, safely opened the door, and 

fw nor heard anything. Then, with fear, I confess, 
Went to the maids’ chamber-door, and all quiet and 
sie, Called Jane up, and went down safely, and 
opened my chamber-door, where all well. Then 
More freely about, and to the kitchen, where the 
cook-maid up and all safe. So up again, and when 
Jane come, and we demanded whether she heard no 
noiwe, she said ‘yes, but was afraid,’ but rose with 
the other maid and found nothing; but heard a noise 
in the great stack of chimnies that goes from Sir J. 
innes’s through our house; and so we sent, and 
their chimnies have been swept this morning, and 
noise was that, and nothing else. It is one of 
"® Most extraordinary accidents in my life, and 
8¥@8 ground to think of Don Quixote’s adventures 
ow people may be surprised, and the more from an 
— last night, that our young gibb-cat did leap 
a _ Stairs from top to bottom, at two leaps, 
ghted us that we could not tell whether it 


; morning that the house might be haunted.” 
| The gay Mr. Pepys was a frequent church- 


| tures when at church.— 
| “28 April, 1667. To Putney Church, where I 
saw the girls of the schools, few of which pretty ; 
and then I come into a pew and meet with little | 
| James Pierce, which I was much pleased at; the | 
| little rogue being very glad to see me; his master | 
| reader to the church. Here was a good sermon and 
| much company, but I sleepy, and a little out of order 
| at my hat falling down through a hole beneath the | 
| pulpit, which, however, after sermon, by a stick and | 
| the help of the clerk, I got up again.” 
| “18 Aug. 1667. Walked towards White Hall, | 
but being wearied turned into St. Dunstan’s Church, | 
where I heard an able sermon of the minister of the 
| place ; and stood by a pretty, modest maid, whom I 
| did labour to take by the hand ; but she would not, 
| but got further and further from me, and, at last, I 
| could perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to | 
prick me if I should touch her again—which, see- 
| ing, I did forbear, and was glad I did spy her design. 
| And then I fell to gaze upon another pretty maid, | 
lina pew close to me, and she on me; and I did go 
| about to take her by the hand, which she suffered a 
| little, and then withdrew. So the sermon ended, 
|and the church broke up, and my amours ended 
| also.” | 
| Though to the extent which we have men- | 
| tioned, this fourth volume is an improvement | 
on its predecessors, there our approbation must | 
end. The bulk of the notes are as trivial | 
and inaccurate as before; while the allusions | 
in the Diary which require explanation and 
are passed over, are just as numerous as in 
any one of the three former volumes. This 
is provoking; since it is quite clear that Lord 
Braybrooke has only to seek assistance from 
proper quarters and find it. The writer of 
| the notes about Haines and Wintershall would 
| have explained, no doubt, some of the obscurer 
| allusions to plays and players, and would have 
| prevented his Lordship from confounding Dick 
| Brome with the Honourable James Howard.— 
'It is the custom of Pepys (as of many other 
writers) to refer too frequently to plays by their 
secondtitles. Thus, when he speaks of Shadwell’s 
‘Sullen Lovers’ he calls it ‘The Impertinents.’ 
This is the case, too, with the play of ‘ Tarugo’s 
| Wiles’— which he calls ‘The Coffee-house :’ 
| and so with other plays,—as in the instance 
| more especially of the play by the Honourable 


| James Howard to which we have alluded. 
Pepys went oftener than once to see ‘The Mad 
Couple.’ This, says Lord Braybrooke, was 
‘A Mad Couple well Matched,’ by Richard 
Brome :—which it was not. The play to which 
Pepys refers was ‘All Mistaken, or the Mad 
Couple,’ by the Honourable James Howard, the 
brother-in-law of Dryden and the brother of Sir | 
Robert Howard and of Ned Howard. We could 
refer to similar instances of confusion in the | 
present as in former volumes:—but a sample of | 
the kind is sufficient. Nor is his Lordship very 
well ‘“‘up” in his London localities. He con- 
founds Stow with his continuators in his account 
of the Neat Houses; and places Marylebone 
Gardens on the site of Manchester Square— 
about half a mile south-west of their real situ- 
ation. It is therefore fortunate perhaps that | 
his Lordship has not favoured us with any 
intelligence about ‘ The Bear at Bridge Foot’— 
or ‘Chatelin’s Ordinary’ in Covent Garden—or 
‘Polichinello’ at Charing Cross—or the ‘ Schools 
at Hackney’—or even the ‘ Asparagus [or ’Spa- 
ragus] Garden.’ Lord Braybrooke has left his 
readers to find out these local allusions for them- 
selves.— Noris the assistance which the attentive 
reader has a right to look for from a competent 
Editor to be found when matters are touched 
upon of a different description. ‘‘The prologue 
to Davenant’s last play was spoken,” says Pepys, 











| authority of his author. 
| speech of Bap May, the Privy Purse to the 


person? It was Samuel Sandford,—but the 
Editor has evaded the passage. Pepys relates 
a merry mood at 
Fox Hall christened Mr. Howe by the name 
of ‘Cully.’ ‘* Here,” he says, ‘was Mrs. Ma- 
nuel also, and mighty good company, and good 
mirth in making W. Howe spend his six or 
seven shillings, and so they called him altogether 
‘Cully.’” If the passage is worth printing it 
is worth explaining. The allusion, we may 
remark, is to Sir Nicholas Cully, a whimsical 
character in ‘ Love in a Tub,’ by Sir George 
Etherege.—It is further the duty of an Editor 
to confirm where he can the accuracy of the 
information which appears to rest solely on the 
Thus, the remarkable 


King,—‘ That 300/. a-year was enough for any 


| country gentleman” — is confirmed in some 


measure by Andrew Marvell; who gives the 
saying with some additional bitterness—while 
he increases the amount to 500/. a-year. 

We reserve some further extracts, historical 
and other, which we had marked as new and of 
importance, for a second article. 





The History of England. 

Vols. I. and II. 

(Concluding Notice. ] 
Tue difficulties which William had to en- 
counter were numerous and complicated.— 

“Continental statesmen saw a part of those diffi- 
culties; British statesmen another part. One capa- 
cious and powerful mind alone took them all in at 
one view, and determined to surmount them all. It 
was no easy thing to subvert the English Govern- 
ment by means of a foreign army without galling 
the national pride of Englishmen. It was no easy 
thing to obtain from that Batavian faction which 
regarded France with partiality, and the House of 
Orange with aversion, a decision in favour of an 
expedition which would confound all the schemes of 
France, and raise the House of Orange to the height 
of greatness. It was no easy thing to lead enthu- 
siastic Protestants on a crusade against Popery with 
the good wishes of almost all Popish governments 
and of the Pope himself. Yet all these things 
William effected. All his objects, even those which 
appeared most incompatible with each other, he 
attained completely and at once. The whole history 
of ancient and of modern times records no other such 
triumph of statesmanship.” 

From the moment that the Prince of Orange 
landed at Torbay, James must have known that 
his cause was hopeless. He might — 
have preserved his throne,—at all events, he 
might have secured the eventual rights of his 
son—by honest negotiation and timely conces- 
sion. But after having appointed three com- 
missioners to treat with the Prince of Orange, 
he sent off the Queen and Prince; and pre- 
pared to follow them himself, after having taken 
some steps which seem to have been dictated 
by sheer malignity.— 

“All the lords who were still in the capital were 
invited to the palace that they might be informed of 
the progress of the negotiation which had been 
opened by their advice. Another meeting of peers 
was appointed for the following day. The lord 
mayor and the sheriffs of London were also sum- 
moned to attend the king. He exhorted them to 
perform their duties vigorously, and owned that he 
had thought it expedient to send his wife and child 
out of the country, but assured them that he would 
himself remain at his post. While he uttered this 
unkingly and unmanly falsehood, his fixed purpose 
was to depart before daybreak. Already he had 
intrusted his most valuable moveables to the care of 
several foreign ambassadors. His most important 
papers had been deposited with the Tusean minister. 
But before the flight there was still something to be 
done. The tyrant pleased himself with the thought 
that he might avenge himself on a people who had 
been impatient of his despotism by inflicting on them 
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at parting ail the evils of anarchy. He ordered the | nor his liberty was in danger. His enemies had just 
great seal and the writs for the new parliament to be | consented to treat with him on a basis proposed by 
brought to his apartment. The writs which could be | himself, and had offered immediately to suspend all 
found he threw into the fire. Those which had been | hostile operations, on conditions which he could not 


already sent out he annulled by an instrument drawn 


| deny to be liberal. 


In such circumstances it is that 


up in legal form. To his general Feversham he | he has abandoned his trust. We retract nothing. 


wrote a letter which could be understood only as a| We are in nothing inconsistent. 


command to disband the army. Still, however, the 


| old doctrines without qualification. 


Westill assert our 
We still hold 


king concealed his intention of absconding even from that it is in all cases sinful to resist the magistrate : 


his chief ministers, Just before he retired he 
directed Jeffreys to be in the closet early on the 
morrow; and, while stepping into bed, whispered to 
Mulgrave that the news from Ilungerford was highly 
satisfactory. Everybody withdrew except the Duke 
of Northumberland. This young man, a natural 
son of Charles the Second by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, commanded a troop of lifeguards, and was a 
lord of the bedchamber. It seems to have been then 
the custom of the court that, in the queen’s absence, 
a lord of the bedchamber should sleep on a pallet in 
the king’s room; and it was Northumberland’s turn 
to perform this duty. At three in the morning of 
Tuesday the eleventh of December James rose, took 
the great seal in his hand, laid his commands on 
Northumberland not to open the door of the bed- 
chamber until the usual hour, and disappeared 
through a secret passage; the same passage pro- 
bably through which Huddlestone had been brought 
to the bedside of the late king. Sir Edward Hales 
was in attendance with a hackney coach. James 
was conveyed to Millbank, where he crossed the 
Thames in a small wherry. As he passed Lambeth 
he flung the great seal into the midst of the stream, 
whence, after many months, it was accidentally caught 
by a fishing net and dragged up.” 

James was arrested in his flight,—much to 
the dissatisfaction of the Prince of Orange; he 
renewed his efforts to escape, and as these 
were secretly favoured by his adversaries, he 
succeeded and arrived safely in France. But 
for his flight it is doubtful whether he might 
not have retained his throne. That act removed 
the scruples of the powerful party which still 
adhered to the doctrines of passive obedience 
and non-resistance.— 

“The distinction which they took was, at least, 
ingenious. Government, they said, is the ordi- 
nance of God. Hereditary monarchical govern- 
ment is eminently the ordinance of God. While 
the king commands what is lawful we must obey 
him actively. When he commands what is un- 
lawful we must obey him passively. In no ex- 
tremity are we justified in withstanding him by 
force. But, if he chooses to resign his office, his 
rights over us are atan end. While he governs us, 
though he may govern us ill, we are bound to sub- 
mit: but, if he refuses to govern us at all, we are 
not bound to remain for ever without a government. 
Anarchy is not the ordinance of God; nor will he 
impute it to us as asin that, when a prince, whom, 
in spite of extreme provocations, we have never 
ceased to honour and obey, has departed we know 
not whither, leaving no vicegerent, we take the only 
course which can prevent the entire dissolution of 
society. Had our sovereign remained among us, we 
were ready, little as he deserved our love, to die at 
his feet. Had he, when he quitted us, appointed a 
regency to govern us with vicarious authority during 
his absence, to that regency alone should we have 
looked for direction. But he has disappeared, having 
made no provision for the preservation of order or the 
administration of justice. With him, and with his 
great seal, has vanished the whole machinery by 
which a murderer can be punished, by which the 
right to an estate can be decided, by which the 
effects of a bankrupt can be distributed. His last 
act has been to free thousands of armed men from 
the restraints of military discipline, and to place 
them in such a situation that they must plunder or 
starve. Yet a few hours, and every man’s hand will 
be against his neighbour. Life, property, female 
honour, will be at the mercy of every lawless spirit. 
We are at this moment actually in that state of 
nature about which theorists have written so much; 
and in that state we have been placed, not by our 
fault, but by the voluntary defection of him who 
onght to have been our protector. His defection 
may be justly called voluntary: for neither his life 








but we say that there is no longer any magistrate to 
resist. He who was the magistrate, after long abusing 
his powers, has at last abdicated them. The abuse 
did not give us a right to depose him: but the abdi- 
cation gives us a right to consider how we may best 
supply his place.” 

We need not enter into the detail of the com- 
plicated constitutional questions which had to 
be discussed and arranged before the Revolu- 
tion could be considered as complete. But 
these discussions, however perplexing and even 
perilous at such a crisis, were of the highest 
value to the British people, because they 
produced a profound conviction that adequate 
means for the redress of constitutional grievances 
may be found within the constitution itself. 
“It is because we have had a preserving revo- 
lution in the seventeenth century that we have 
not had a destroying revolution in the nine- 
teenth.” Ridicule has often been thrown on 
the apparent pedantry of the proceedings of 
the Convention, their determination to be guided 
by constitutional precedent rather than by 
abstract principle, their close adherence to 
forms, and their jealousy of any departure from 
rigid rules of law. But this scrupulosity estab- 
lished the great principle that in England 
‘* Law has no superior :”’—a principle which the 
wisest of the Grecian sages long since declared 
io be the true basis of rational freedom. 

We have designedly passed over a most in- 
teresting portion of these volumes,—the admin- 
istration of Ireland under the reign of James, 
and the opposite systems pursued by Lords 
Clarendon and Tyrconnell as Lords Lieutenant. 
This is a subject which will be more advan- 
tageously discussed when future volumes shall 
bring under our consideration the war between 
James and Williamin Ireland. Before the next 
volumes of this work appear, it is probable that 
the Irish Archeological Society will have pub- 
lished some further elucidations of the Williamite 
war and of that most important but neglected 
period of Irish history, the interval between 
the wars of Cromwell and those of William. 

After having quoted so largely from these 
volumes, it cannot be necessary to bestow upon 
them any formal eulogy. They are eloquent 
without being oratorical, and in many of their 
characteristics bear a striking resemblance to 
the philosophical works of Cicero. No English- 
man, whatever be his party, will peruse them 
without pleasure ; and few will read them with- 
out pride in the nation, the language, and the 
literature which have raised the name of 
England to greatness and to glory. We per- 
ceive with pleasure that the extracts from these 
volumes which have rather prematurely ap- 
peared in some of the American papers have 
been welcomed with more than ordinary favour 
by our brethren beyond the Atlantic. They feel as 
much interested as ourselves in that period ofour 
history when England and the Union had yet a 
common ancestry :—and this may well inspire 
the hope that the kindred races will not forget 
that they have a common heritage of fame, of 
interest, and of duty. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
GIFT BOOKS. 
The Pictorial Gift Book. By David Vedder—is 
a splendid specimen of lithographic embellishment, 
accompanied by numerous ballads and other lyric 
pieces. Some of these have vigour; though in taste 
and polish we could wish that they had been better 
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finished. Others are translations chiefly fing 


Uhland, Koerner, Heine, Biirger, V. 

Dunker, and Schiller. ‘The original ence eS 
of a national spirit, and partake in style of the Cale. 
donian Doric.—With the above may be worthil: 
well as fitly associated 4 Book of Ballads rm bs 
German. By Percy Boyd.—The principle on which 
these translations are effected forbids our compar 
them too closely with their originals. Mr, Boyd 
allowed himself a privilege of interpretation which 
quires us to regard his versions on their merits - 
as English compositions readily intelligible by tk 
English reader than as copies from foreign sources 
He has in particular ventured to deprive his imitations 
from Schiller of what he calls their “mysticign> 
while seeking to “ preserve as much of their wildnes 
and beauty as possible.” This is a new principle of 
translation, certainly—and the objections to such a 
method of rendering are obvious. They are scarcely 
to be compensated by the general elegance With 
which Mr. Boyd has executed his task. Hig pages 
are enriched with arabesque and pictorial ornaments, 
—Nor have our transatlantic friends been idle in pro- 
jecting their pictorial offerings for the season. Ay 
edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems, with copious 
illustrations by Darley engraved by American artists, 
especially claimsattention. It is a beautiful volume: 
—and includes some hitherto unpublished pieces, 
These should have been formally distinguished, 


Books for Children._Not having the tent of Paz 


Banou at command, we must compress within the 


narrowest possible limits, ourremarks upon some of the 
last novelties of the year :—The Little Savage, Part], 
By Capt. Marryat, is a thrilling tale of a child m 
a desert island: the completion of which is to come, 
To some of the incidents we object, as being need. 
lessly painful; but the author’s meaning was kindly 
and his power great.— Faith, loyalty, obedience, 
reverence,” make up the text from which an anony. 
mous compiler has preached, Kings of England: 
a History for Ygung Children: and good is the text 
so far as it goes. But besides Kings, there are such 
things as a People—and we think that “freedom, 
brotherly kindness and justice,” might have been 
also proposed as meriting a place in the historic 
homily. 4 Tale of the Winds and Waves: « 
Mournful Chaunt of Merrie Christmas, is a sory 
written with the benevolent purpose of promoting 
emigration; in weak imitation of Mr. Dickens 
animated and interjectional manner.— Nutcracker 
and Sugar-Dolly, and other Stories and Legends for 
Children — illustrated with woodcuts after designs 
by Lewis Richter—translated by Charles A. Dana 
is a veritable, whimsical, improbable, good-natured, 
child’s book, from the German: inculcating the cu- 
tivation of all pleasant affections; and illustrated with 
designs, the droll make-believe of some among which 
renders them precious in our eyes. 


The Land “ Live in. Vol. 11.—This pictorial 
and literary sketch-book of the British empire, like 
others of Mr. Knight’s publications, has 


merit. The numbers when thus bound make 
handsome volume for the drawing-room table— 
individually and collectively they abound in infor. 
mation on popular topics,—and singly or in sene 
they offer light and pleasant reading. We have a 
this volume an account of Windsor, by the editor~ 
accounts of Oxford, Eton, the Isle of Wight, and 
the south-eastern coast, by Mr. Thorne—others of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Birmingham, by Mf 
Dodd—one of Bristol, by Mr. Winter—and oned 
the Lake District by Miss Martineau. The & 
gravings by which all these are illustrated are ul: 
formly meritorious:—some are excellent. 

The Christian Life: a Manual of Sacred Ver 
By Robert Montgomery.—The themes with which 
Mr. Montgomery deals in this new and rather extel 
sive volume of poetry belong to a class with which it 
is not the mission of the Atheneum to deal. 
pass over the verse itself, therefore; which to bear 
preciated justly should be appreciated by all -_ 
racters. But a leading object of the publication rf 
mands that we should recommend this volume tot 
notice of our readers. This object we will state ® 
the author's own words.—* In this brief retrospect 
days and friends no more, it would be ungrate 
to remember privileges which yet remain. 
such, few are more endeared to the author than 
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have associated his public name with the his- 
of *Tue Hospitat For Consumption.” * * 
Jo all who can sympathize with the afflictions of 
their fellow-creatures, it is indeed a matter of high 
and holy congratulation to know, that this great 
ity is daily advancing its surpassing claims on the 
‘cal benevolence of the empire ; and that it pro- 
pises to attain to an unrivalled position in the rank of 
our national hospitals. It is with an earnest desire 
to commend the objects, and in some degree, per- 
chance, to enrich its pecuniary resources, that the 
writer of this volume has assigned, by a legal docu- 
pent, one half of whatever profits may accrue from 
itp circulation, in perpetuo,—to the Hospital for 
ption.” The disease for the treatment of 
which this institution was founded is the endemic of 
our climate—and its annals would make one of the 
gidest and most touching of our country’s volumes. 
Allthe resources by which benevolence has sought to 
swell its funds will scarcely keep them up tothe mul- 
tiplied demands upon this well of health; and we give 
a welcome, therefore, to this accession at once to the 
literature and (we hope) tothemeans of the hospital. 
Charles Vernon: a Transatlantic Tale. By Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Senior. 2 vols.—It is no disrespect to 
‘Charles Vernon’ to describe the book as having 
something of a by-gone air, since Col. Senior tells 
usthat the greater part of it was written thirty years 
; boldly adding, in the face of every conceivable 
dolorous statement, that the “social condition’? of 
the colonies where the scene is laid (these being the 
frst Indian islands) “has very much improved’’ 
snce it was written,—and, therefore, that “ many of 
the descriptions of habits and manners are no longer 
accurate portraits.” Our epithet must not be mis- 
conceived. By-gone, with us, neither means dull, 
norunworthy of hearing or welcome. There is many 
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f England: 
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a porary discovery so-called (to avail our- 
selves ofa French mot) which is more “ by-gone” 
in the objectionable sense of the word, than many an 
ancient prejudice. Leaving, however, aphorisms and 
comparisons, ‘Charles Vernon’ is full of lively, 

ing pictures of Colonial life. For the sake of 
these the book has been obviously written ; and in 
their completion the writer has entirely succeeded. 
Thirty years ago, too, the western world was kept 
awake by the name of Bolivar; and our author could 
not have done better by his hero—after having ex- 
posed him to all manner of West Indian vicissitudes, 
than indulge him with cruises, wanderings, and ad- 
ventures among the wild men of South America. ‘To 
all these the main love-story is subservient. Though 
Col. Senior matched his English hero with a suit- 
able English heroine, we fancy that his own sym- 
pathies tarried with the “ Beautiful Quadroon” (as 
Barry Cornwall sings) who was introduced into the 
story to be sacrificed during its progress. To con- 
clude—to read this tale has been no labour, because 
to write it was obviously a pleasure. 

Trevethian : a Cornish Story. By William Davy 
Watson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3 vols.—This title 
bears a resemblance to the Cornish stories of Mrs. 
Bray, so close as to assure us that the novels of both 
gentleman and lady must be true to the life, man- 
ners, and scenery of one of the most interesting 
districts in England. ‘This local colour gives to the 
story all that it possesses of special beauty,—since 
the incidents which it narrates belong to every coun- 
ty. Family feuds—alas the day '—may be found 
# far north as the Isle of Skye,— ‘esigning villains, 


such as Michael Sisson, are hatched even in the fat 
and flat Midland Counties,—while beautiful maidens, 
dark or fair, grow in all the length of England between 


Bees’ Head and Dover Castle. We are not so well 
tatisfied as to the frequency of dying fathers binding 
t sons by vows of poverty and revenge in Corn- 
Wall (though that be Enchanter Merlin'’s domain) or 
ewhere, But, did not sueh awful obligations 
exist in the Novelist’s empire, we know not what 
Weuld become of authors such as Mr. Watson,—who 
belongto thesentimental not the realist school of fiction. 
gentleman “in the witness-box” is by no means 
least eloquent or feeblest scholar of his class.— 





On the contrary, so long as he abides by his original 
intention, his tale is forcible and interesting. But 
We think that_probably from an honourable aver- 
Son to the melodramatic heights and depths to 


arg original conception must have conducted 


it had been thoroughly wrought out,—possibly | 


from a conscious inability to steer through so many 
straits and whirlpools,—towards the close of the first 
volume there has dawned upon him the idea of re- 
conciling the old family feud aforesaid,—in place of 
sternly permitting its progress, even to the very end. 
And by this (if so it be) * Trevethlan’ suffers —be- 
coming weak and more common-place as it advances. 
A third volume requires a master’s hand, no less 
stringently than a Fifth Act. 

The Chess-Player’s Chronicle for 1848. Edited by 
H. Staunton.—This work contains upwards of 350 
games and problems by the most eminent players. 

The Royal Family of England. By C. Galbraith. 
—A genealogical chart, on an improved and simple 
principle; which permits the sovereigns named to 
fall into their places in correct succession, and which 
for its intelligibility deserves approbation. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Grect 





Britain and Ireland, including all the Titled Classes. 
By C. R. Dod.—This, the eighth, volume of an an- 
nual serial, has benefited by the experience of its | 
editor. Every change and addition relative to its 
subject are duly recorded in its closely-printed | 
columns. Plates of the coronets, badges, collars, 
stars and devices peculiar to each degree of titled | 
persons have been given; together with an essay on | 
precedence,—a table of the same amongst ladies, | 
and an account of it as regards its knightly and | 
professional conditions. <A history of each rank, and | 
an explanation of technical terms will be found 
useful ;—as will a statement of the formal modes of | 
addressing letters to persons of title. The latest | 
facts relating to distinguished families,—froma prince 
to a knight, bishop, and every person who by courtesy | 
bears the prefix of lord, lady, or honourable,—are, we | 
are assured, to be found in this careful compilation. | 

Remarks on the Government Scheme of National | 
Education, as applied to Scotland. By Lord Melgund. 
—Having gone over the general ground of this argu- | 
ment so often, we have no inclination to retrace it | 
at present:—and shall therefore content ourselves | 
with simply recording the title of Lord Melgund’s | 
pamphlet, for the use of such of our readers as may | 
be making a collection of the documents on this | 
controversy. 
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SALE OF MR. HODGES'S COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 

Tue sale of a choice colleccion of autographs is 
not 2 common occurrence. With the single excep- 
tion perhaps of M. Donnadieu’s we have had nothing 
so good as Mr. Hodges’s collection since Mr. Ander- 
don’s great sale in 1834. The sale of Mr. Anderdon’s 
collection bears the same relation to other autograph 
sales that Sir Luke Schaub’s or Sir Simon Clarke's 
or Mr. Wells’s collection of pictures bear to the 
ordinary season sales at Christie & Manson's. Better 
autographs of certain men have occurred at smaller 
sales; but Mr. Hodges’s collection viewed altogether 
was a very fair sclection of good things—contain- 
ing some nice examples altogether new to auction- 
rooms, and some of the choicer specimens de- 
rived from very iecent sales. The lots sold well, 
better than had been expected from the present shy- 
ness of continental collectors and the rather disturbed 
state of money matters at home. Pass but really 
good things under the hammer and you are sure to 
command good prices. There are always buyers of 
real rarities sufficient to run up prices to what the 
auctioneer and the seller delight to describe as 
“heavy figures.” 

The signature of Moliére “J. B. P. Molitre”— 
to an official document—a most rare autograph— 
brought 12/. 10s.; a letter of Rubens the painter to 
M. du Puy (a choice specimen) sold for 5/. 15s. 6d.; 
a letter of John Calvin, the great reformer, realized 
7/. 7s.; a letter of Boileau’s brought 2/.; a letter of 
William Camden, the great English antiquary—a 
beautiful piece of penmanship and addressed to 
Peirese, sold for 2/. 2s.; a small note of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s (an uncommon autograph) was knocked 
down at 3/.17s.; a note of Voltaire’s written in 
London, signed V. and introducing Dean Swift who 
once contemplated a continental visit—brought 11.2s.; 
a letter from Mozart to his father brought 2/. 17s.; 
the original report of the post-mortem examination 
of Napoleon’s body, dated at Longwood, May 6, 1821, 
and signed by five physicians, sold for 8/. 12s. (this 
was part of Sir Hudson Lowe's collection of papers); 
an unpublished letter of Barry O’Meara to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, dated “ Longwood, June 28, 1817” and 
recording with spirit and minuteness the full details 
of a lengthened conversation he had just held with 
Napoleon on his projected invasion of England, 
realized 91. 9s. The letter will form a part, it is 
understood of the Sir Hudson Lowe Papers which 
Sir Harris Nicolas was busy editing at the time of his 
death. 

The collection was rich in excellent specimens of 
royal autographs. Edward the Fourth of England 
brought 4/. 4s.; a letter of Queen Elizabeth's, “ with 
seals and silk” (great recommendations), sold for 
5. 12s.; a letter of Mary Queen of Scots (two pages 
folio, and entirely autograph) realized 4/. 10s.; a 
letter, with seals and silk, of Charles the Second 
(old Rowley) to the Duchess Regent of Savoy 
brought 3/. 7s.; a letter of James the Second to the 
same lady brought 32. 13s. 6d.; a letter of compli- 
ment from Henrietta Maria, the Queen of Charles 
the First, to the Duke of Richelieu, sold for 2/. 33.; 
and a letter of Mary of Modena (the Queen of James 
the Second) to her mother brought 3/.17s, The 
collection was somewhat deficient in autograph let- 
ters of English statesmen: there were, however, one 
or two—and those good. A choice leiter of Sir 
Francis Walsingham’s sold for 5/. 5s.; and _a capital 
specimen of Queen Elizabeth's Earl of Essex for 
21. 12s. 6d. A long letter from Horace Walpole to 
the half-cracked, but clever, Earl of Buchan brought 
2l.; a letter of the unfortunate Isaac Bicker- 
staff was thought cheap at 10s.; and a letter from 
Arthur Murphy, on the subject of his translation of 
Tacitus, far from dear at 14s. A letter of Richazd 
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Cumberland’s to Caledonia Chalmers brought 7s. This | 


was a characteristic, and, we believe, an unpublished, 
letter. He describes the drawing-room at court of 
the year 1777, at which Sir George Warren had his 
order (enriched with diamonds to the value of 7007.) 
snatched off his ribbon. “ Foote,” he writes, “ was 
there, and lays it upon the parsons; having secured, 
as he says, his gold box in his waistcoat pocket upon 
seeing so many black gowns inthe room.” Of the 
English poets there were several characteristic spe- 
cimens. A capital letter of Mat Prior's, signed 
* Mat Prior,” sold for 17. 2s.; a letter of Dr. Young's 
(an autograph of rare occurrence) for 1/.17s.; a letter 
of Shenstone’s (unpublished, as far as we remember) 
for 2/. 2s.; a letter of David Mallet’s to Andrew 
Millar, his bookseller, for 1/. 1s.; a letter of Dr. 
Beattie’s for the same sum; a letter of Bloomfield’s 
about Capel Llofft’s notes to his poems for 13s.; a 
letter from Hayley to Cadell & Davies for 10s.; 
the poem of ‘ Reullura, in Tom Campbell's hand- 
writing, for 12s.; Southey’s beautiful letter to Sir 
Egerton Brydges relating what Jackson of Exeter had 
told him of Bampfylde, the poet, for 35s.; a letter 
of Lord Byron’s to Shelley, about the Quarterly 
Reviewers, for 2/. 2s. ; and another letter from the 
same to Shelley, on the loss of the writer’s natural 
daughter, Allegra, for 2/. 14s. The Shelley auto- 


womb of the next hour. Even at my age, I have become 
so much worn and harassed by the trials of the world, that 
1 cannot refrain from looking upon that early rest, which is 
at times granted to the young, as a blessing. There is a 
purity and a holiness in the apotheosis of those who leave 
us in their brightness and their beauty, which instinctively 
lead us to a persuasion of their beatitude. 

The Shelley letters are of great importance. In 
the letter to his second wife, which sold for 6/. 6s., 
he says: “I have just heard from Godwin that he 
has evidence that Harriet was unfaithful to me before 
I left England with you.” It is needless, perhaps, 
to ask how a document of this nature could come to 
the hammer during the lifetime of the writer of the 
letter or that of the person to whom it is written: and 
many, indeed, of the items included in the above sale- 
list make it needful that we should remind our readers 
of the questions which we have before thought it 
incumbent on us to raise as to the right to this public 
disposition of private confidences ere lapse of time 
has properly brought them into the domain of history. 
As to the taste or morality of the matter, we appre- 
hend there can be none. 

We may add to this account of the sale of Mr. 
Hodges’s collection that a few choice autographs 
were sold on Saturday last at Messrs. Sotheby & 
Wilkinson’s: but they were made to carry in the 
lot in which they were (as if executors had catalogued 
them—which is probable) so much that was bad, 





graphs, eight in number, were valuable, and sold 
for large prices. One letter to Mrs. Shelley, on 
the subject of his children, brought 4/. 4s.; and 
another, also to Mrs. Shelley, on the same interesting 
subject, sold for 6. 6s. A guinea and a half for the 
first letter of Shelley’s in the catalogue, was, as it 
turned out, a low price—though collectors were there 
who shrugged their shoulders at the commencement, 
when they remembered that seven other Shelleys 


were yet tocome. A letter of Sir Joshua Reynolds, | 


(formerly in the collection of Mr. Donnadieu), sold 
for 3/. ; a letter of Old Admiral Penn's passed off as 
his Quaker son’s, and brought 4/. 10s.—four pounds 
more than it would have brought, perhaps had the 
purchaser suspected that he was buying the man of 
war and not the man of peace. We make a nearly 
‘similar remark on lot 229, described in the catalogue 
as “The original and autograph Petition of Anthony 
Babington, signed, addressed to Queen Elizabeth, 
entreating the Queen to spare his life’—which bears 
every evidence of being nothing more than a con- 
temporary copy. It is only justice to Messrs. Put- 
tick & Simpson, the compilers of the catalogue, 
and the auctioneers by whom the collection was sold, 
‘to say that these mistakes reflect in no way on the 
fidelity with which they have as far as they were 


able done their work. The catalogue contains much | 
useful information and errs but seldom ; and in no} 


place more remarkably than under the name of Mr. 
Rogers, the poet, of whom they say :— 
Rogers, (Samuel) poet b. 1765, d. 1832. 


The poet of ‘ The Pleasures of Memory’ is still alive, | 


though Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have quietly inter- 
red him (as it were) sixteen years ago. We have re- 


marked,as our readers will perhaps remember, in pre- | publish thy ‘ Record of Astrology’ to “ fire against the | 


viousnoticesof autograph sales—ihat many new points 
of incidental importance in the lives and opinions of 
eminent people are often brought to light by the sale 
of a collection of autograph letters. ‘That remark is 
materially strengthened by the present sale. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, in the letter to the elder Colman, to 
which we have already alluded, observes—“ I have 
had for you, as a man of genius, the greatest respect ; 
and I have lately more than once joined with others 
in the praises of your apparent candour and other 
good qualities ; but I did not do so because you 
were become a manager ; and I now tell you, that 
as such I have no respect for you atall.” In the 
short letter from Byron to Shelley, which brought 
2l. 2s., Lord Byron observes— 

The Quarterlyers have attacked me. You see what it is 
to throw pearls before swine. However, it is fit that I 
should pay the penalty of spoiling the herd, as no man has 
contributed more than me, in my earlier compositions, to 
produce that exaggerated and false taste—it is a fit retribu- 
tion that any really classical production should be viewed 
as these plays have been treated. 

And in the letter to Shelley on the death of Allegra 
he writes.— 

Death has done his work—and I am resigned—for how- 


perplexed combination of events — however accurately 
human prudence may understand, arrange, and make use 
of what it knows—it still ever remains confined, nor even 


| that the prices cannot be quoted. There was a good 
| letter of Pepys’s to Secretary Blathwayt, written a 
| few weeks after the landing of the Prince of Orange; 
| a good specimen of the great Marquis of Montrose; 
| a long and unpublished letter of Prince Rupert's 
| relating to the Dutch war; and a petition fre Titus 


| Oates to the Privy Council of William the Third, 
| written in 1689,—and from a memorandum at the 
| foot probably unattended to, as it deserved to be. 





ASTROLOGICAL ALMANACS. 

Your columns contained last year a sketch of Zad- 
kiel’s Almanac, which has drawn down upon your head 
lightning from that lord of the heavens. The great 

| Tao Sze Zadkiel, in defying the Atheneum, declares 
that he is establishing truth “like as the silent in- 
fusoria build up masses of rock in the ocean ;*—-which, 
as the infusoria build no rock and Zadkiel promul- 
gates no truth, is no bad illustration. The great 
prophet uttereth two scraps of Latin to astound his 
| readers,—the first of which he translateth wrongly and 
the second wrongly spells. Meddle not with zoology, 
O Zadkiel!—lisp not the Latin,_-grasp not thy 
‘Grammar of Astrology.’— 
By thee, ’tis said, the depths are understood 
| * ed * 5 by thee the mystery 

Of all oracular fates,—and the dread mood 

Of the diviner is breathed up. 
Wherefore, then, shouldst thou condescend to human 
| knowledge? Continue to receive cash remittances, 
with locks of hair,—which “are equivalent to a per- 
sonal application,” and tend to place thy “ querents in 
| decided sympathy” with all the starry host; continue 


| to give “general judgments” to those lacking wits; 


| noodleism of those who attack thy craft; enlarge 
thine Almanac, and persevere in thy design of pre- 

| senting “ books, maps, watches, instruments, pictures, 

| or jewellery” by lottery to thy supporters :—O Zad- 
kiel! take rope enough, and we may hope, ere long, 

| to see thy yearly prophecy suspended, 

| Of Zadkiel more than sufficient notice has been 





| 
} . 
| unexceptionable wares. 


9 title,—as, for example, “ Probable events in the 


| face, neck, throat, and so forth—form a column which 
| mightin future be omitted; and“ Francis Moore” might 
without loss of credit candidly state, as a reason for 
the omission, that this anatomical array js a remnant 
of errors dissipated by the advance of science, By 
the old ladies in the country would take his weslide 
the fact, and give him credit for his candour, Th 
Weather Predictions might remain as harmless gene, 
There is no great injury done, for example by an 
almanac which prophesies for April “ Passing showers 
of sleet or rain. Fickle weather. Bright morni 
and showery afternoons. Fair and, for the = 
part, pleasant. Hail-showers and thunder in divers 
places.” In all this there is not much of the con. 
juror, The “ Astrological Observations end Pre. 
dictions” also, which run on from page to page, might 
remain innocently enough under a more truthful 
18—.” The “ Observations” for 1849 are a fury 
and not unreasonable little essay. “ Pluvial Antici. 
pations” is an unobjectionable title. The months 
having been chronicled, there follows in ‘Old Moore’ 
a good body of almanac information, with “ Ten Jy. 
structive Axioms” fully to be commended. There 
is then a proper account of Eclipses and Celestiql 
Phenomena, succeeded by a Meteorological Record, 
Then, five pages of Astrology (not very rampant) 
which include the Hieroglyphic. Ten pages of useful 
Varieties conclude the work.—From this sketch of 
the contents of ‘ Francis Moore,’ it is obvious that 
astrology does not engage the fuith of its conductors: 
why then need they maintain the practice of that 
exploded folly? The tone and spirit of this almanae 
are good;—a few conscientious alterations would 
render it a fit book to place upon the tables of the 
poor. Let it be styled no longer “ Vox Srettarum.” 
Let the “ Astrological Observations” be styled astro- 
logical no more :—let them assume to be exactly what 
they are, fair guesses at the future. Overthrow the 
column built so barbarously out of human limbs 
call the hieroglyphic a riddle,—substitute a natural 
for an unnatural appendix on the seasons :—and we 
shall have one astrological almanac the less, one 
useful guide the more. Iam,&c = M 
BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 

I now proceed to a few words on the question 
whether, if the Museum Catalogue be only a finding 
catalogue, it be worth while to print it. Thata 
finding catalogue, well done, has some portion of the 
advantage of a literary catalogue, I will not dispute; 
but, on the other hand, I suppose it will not be dis 
puted that the question of printing or not printing 
cannot in any degree turn on this admission. I 
mean, that I suppose those, if any, who would print 
a finding catalogue on account of its literary uses, 
would go further and print a literary catalogue. 

What is the advantage of printing the finding 
catalogue of a library? No small one, unquestion- 
ably, as long as it lasts. Those who live at a distance 
| may ascertain whether the Museum pcssesses what 
they know they want, or may create their own wants 
by ascertaining what the Museum possesses, Inde- 
pendently of the fraction of a literary catalogue 
which cannot fail to exist in a good finding one, this 
is the sum and substance of all that can be said for 











| the latter. Against it is to be set the expense of 


| printing the catalogue,—which I suppose to be sold 
| cheap; and then it must be tried whether the 


taken.—Let us turn to Francis Moore, Physician— | money expended can be better made to answer the 
Old Moore—supported by “the Company of Sta-| pu 

tioners.” Moore’s Almanac can really afford to cast | 
| overboard what little astrology it now contains,— 
| and will then not want a good remaining cargo of 
I do not think its proprie- 
tors would sell one copy the less for scratching “ Vox 


rpose required in any other way. A 

And first I ask, will literary and scientific me 
y the catalogue? I suppose that, with short 
titles, it is contained in at least forty 8vo. volume, 
| and is sold for twenty guineas: with, at the very 
| least, more than half a million of titles and refer- 


| bu 


| Stellarum™ from its title-page in years to come,,| ences to enter, less cannot be taken as an cotimate 


| and omitting the “ Astrological Observations.” 


| spirit and of a mild material. 

| Thomas) thus begins,— 

| All hail, my friends—another year is gone, 
And we are spared to see the present one ; 


and continues his melodies with the same inoffensive 
Thomas, to quote Hazlitt’s judgment, 
ever deeply human scrutiny may pry into the infinitely | converted the wild harp of Erin into a musical snuff- 
| box, so Francis performs the sublime organ-music of 
The signs of “ the 
dreams of a thousand matters which come forth from the | dominiom of the moon on man’s body,”"—the head and 


vigour. As 


| the seasons on a hurdy-gurdy. 


The | 
| “ poetry” which heads each month is harmless in | 
The poet Moore (not 


How many will buy such a catalogue? That which 
actually exists was printed in 1813—19, and was sold 
for six guineas, according to Brunet. _It is in eight 
8vo. volumes, and contains about 110,000 titles 
Of this the public bought about twenty complete 
copies. There are more readers, and the age 
advancing in research: I am willing to admit that 
fifty copies would now be sold. If the sale stop here, 
and if, in addition, a hundred copies be given away 
as presents, is it worth while to spend 15,0002, that 
those who have access to a hundred and fifty copié 
may be saved an occasional journey to the Museum: 
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“ra, however, is by no means the strongest part 
ent tomy mind. It appeals to a very 

on feeling, with which I have little or no sym- 
For myself, I would gladly consent to pay 

OF ning which would open a road, even though 
the traffic would certainly be small at first; for I 
jold that power gives will, and that roads make 
commerce. But in this instance the road so rapidly 
deterioration from time, that it becomes use- 

ies before its existence can awaken the disposition 







use It. . ° 
. that the Museum Library increases at a 


rite which adds 20,000 titles and references a year, 
fg many years to come. Taking in the proper 
geesions to modern literature and science out of 
4] countries, and the additions to its old books 
xhich ought to be made, this is not too high an 
atimate; for it is not to be supposed that the exist- 
ig library is perfect up to a certain time. It isa 
wble collection; but there is not a single subject, a 

ingle age, or a single country, which is represented 
igsuch a manner that no care need be taken to look 
iter what comes into the old-book market. Sup- 

then, that 20,000 titles, &c. are added yearly. 
|ithe end of five years there are 100,000 titles, &c. 
ot in the catalogue; and the finder who uses it can 
fel no assurance that the book he wants is not at 
the Museum, merely because it is not in the cata- 
lgue, I suppose him to take such an interest in 
the matter that he must know whether the book be 
ia the Museum or not, A catalogue need not be 
minted at all, except on the supposition that such 
a necessity occurs pretty often to every one who 
would buy it. Ina few years, then, the catalogue 
becomes useless. But it may be reprinted, or sup- 
pements may be published. All who use catalogues 
know the excessive dissatisfaction they feel at having 
to consult several under the name of one and its 
applements. A supplement of 100,000 titles every 
five years would, in twenty years, compel every one 
vho knows the difficulties of a bibliographer to pro- 
wunce the Museum catalogue unusable, There are 
agreat many cases in which the Why can’t you and 
Why don’t you, even of common sense, are answered 
by We can’t and We won't ;—and the use of a book 
loaded with supplements is one of them. 

As to the question of reprinting at short periods, 
therecan be no denying that it meets all the phy- 
scal difficulty: though it may be more than doubted 
vhether the same men could or would buy an ex- 
pensive catalogue once in five years, or ten either. 
But I now propose a plan which would not only 
ave much expense, but would place at the disposal 
of the public much better means of knowing what 
inthe Museum than they now have. 

Ifany person who could show cause were to write 
to the Museum at this time to know whether any 
farticular book is to be found in it, I think the 
chances are that he would receive an answer: per- 
haps not if the book required were Hume's History 
or the Art de Vérifier, &c., but, most probably, if it 
vere at all an unusual book. The interest of the 
money which would print a finding catalogue (4502. 
ying nothing of the expen: of supplements) is 
more than enough to provide a clerk to answer 
applications; and the postage stamp which each appli- 
ation would be required to inclose, added to the 
postage of the letter itself, would be enough to deter 
mere idlers (at least after the first six weeks) from 
inttuding with questions which are of no concern to 

Any man who cares twopence.to know, and 
‘annot conveniently come and see, might, I am sure, 
gethis answer in such manner that the total expense 
to the country would be much less than that of a 

catalogue, and the total satisfaction much 
grater. This plan would supply a much larger 
Class than will buy any catalogue. There are a 
great many who will not do this because they feel 
their wants are few and far between. Moreover, 
answer is always made out of the complete cata- 
ve the applicant will always get his reply upon 

i that wut been entered up to the moment when 

ves, 
pose even a literary catalogue published, for 
rere Gute distinet from finding, still T hold that 

Above plan would be easy and effective as an 
ere facilities offered to the public. But 
palem said,—the person described by yourself, who 

to find, but to see what he can use, how is 






















































he to be supplied? I answer, that a person who 
depends upon the Museum for a whole train of re- 
search must needs know from the beginning that his 
steps will be turned there at last. As to one or two 
books, he may well make the inquiry before he 
comes to London: it may not be worth his while to 
approach the Museum until it has been settled 
whether he will find what he wants, if it be only a 
volume or two. But, in a whole point of investiga- 
tion, it is absurd to suppose that he will find nothing 
there to help him, or only a very little. Moreover, 
by the very nature of the finding catalogue, this 
species of student could not, in many cases, decide 
upon a book by seeing its title: he cannot settle, as 
to many books, except upon the spot; and it is, 
therefore, no great loss to him to have to go there 
for his catalogue. And further, it is by this sort of 
student that the incompleteness arising from lapse of 
time is most felt. 

I have been speaking of the finding catalogue in 
that light and no other. In my next I will proceed 
to the question whether the country ought to print 
a literary catalogue, and why. At present there is 
a tolerable finding catalogue in the Museum ; being 
the old printed catalogue (which has a great many | 
errors, and some very absurd ones) interleaved with | 
manuscript additions. I suspect that some blame is 
thrown on this catalogue which ought rather to fall 
on the conveniences allowed for using it. The readers 
who fill two large rooms want more space to consult 
the catalogue than can be given in the twentieth 
part of one of them. The author's coop, as it may 
well be called, is constructed upon an old tradition. 
It is perhaps large enough to have held all Grub 
Street in the time when the writer was supposed to 
be a man of habitual short commons. But as it is 
I beg the Trustees to look at it, and say whether it 
is fit to meet the wants of the reading community, 
even on the supposition that your studious man 
only gets butcher’s meat three times a week. 

A Lover or Ov Books. 





Dec. 18, 1848. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have great pleasure in stating that the late 
Mr. Miller, the well-known book-collector—and in 
the spirit of his purchases the legitimate successor 
of Richard Heber—has bequeathed his noble collec- 
tion of books to the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
Mr. Miller was extremely choice in his copies, and 
was commonly known at sales and among collectors 
as Measure Miller, from his system of applying to 
every book he had a fancy for a foot-rule (which he 
invariably carried about with him) in order to ascer- 
tain whether a so-called fine tall copy really answered 
not to the eye alone, but had the legitimate number of 
inches which practice had taught him every book bore 
whenitleft the printer. Inearly English poetry (Shaks- 
peare editions excepted—which he said he left others 
to buy) the collection is almost unrivalled. Mr. 
Miller was the purchaser of the Heber Ballads; and 
the only known copies (two in number) of Lodge's 
‘ Defence of Plays and Players,’in answer to Gosson, 
form a part of the collection. The Shakespeare 
Society had long ineffectually endeavoured to obtain 
permission to reprint Lodge’s ‘ Defence’ (which is 
only known by name) :—how, however, there can be 
no objection. The collection in money-market value 
is nearly equal to the recent Grenville gift to the 
British Museum :—-so that this is no common bequest. 
We may add our entire approbation of the place 
selected for the final deposit of the books. To have 
given them to the British Museum, or the Bodleian, 
would have been adding many triplicates of books to 
already groaning shelves. The Advocates’ Library 
is a noble collection}; and there they will be of use, 
—and what is more in good keeping. 

Mr. Macaulay's ‘ History’ is out of print. Three 
thousand copies—the number of the first edition— 
are already sold; and a second edition—it is said an 
improved one—is already in the press. The rumour 
runs that the author has sold his two volumes for 
ten years, to the Messrs. Longman, for an annuity 
of 6002. for that period. If poetry be down in market 
value, history is, it seems,up. “The Row” and Albe- 
marle Street would now probably return ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ without looking at it:—so that Simmons’s 5. 
was after all a liberal sum for an epic poem, when 
we contrast 1848 with 1667. Hume made very little 











by his ‘History; but Smollett made 2,0002 in a 
very short time—and his work is said to have sold to 
the then amazing extent of 10,000 copies. It was 
time that History should have a turn. Mr. Hallam’s 
historical works have, it is true, sold well; but Carte 
struggled hopelessly against want—and Sir Harris 
Nicolas, whose whole life was dedicated unremittingly 
to the illustration of English history, has just passed 
from amongst us in circumstances too painful to 
describe. Our writers should learn, however, (and 
there are examples enough already to have taught 
them) that the mere keeping together of facts, the 
dry display, as it were, of antiquarian diligence, has 
but slender charms for the general reader. The 
labours of Carte and Nicolas are—like the drawings 
of great masters—of use only to students, The 
multitude look for colour and composition, and for 
that skill which can make “ even dry bones live." 
Let us add to this pleasing account of the book-market 
that 18,000 copies of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas story 
were sold on the first day of publication. 

The Delhi Gazette says that the famous diamond, 
the Koh-i-noor (the largest and most precious in the 
world), forfeited by the treachery of the Sovereign 
at Lahore, and now under the security of British 
bayonets, at the fortress of Govindghur, is likely ere 
long to be brought to England—and added to the 
Crown jewels. 

M. Antoine d’Abbadie, writing to us from Cairo, 
gives the following account of an animal new to Euro- 
pean science :—which account he received from Baron 
Von Miiller, who had recently returned to that city 
from K ordofan.—* At Melpes in Kordofan,” said the 
Baron, “where I stopped some time to make my 
collections, I met on the 17th of April 1848 a man 
who was in the habit of selling to me specimens of 
animals. One day he asked me if I wished also for an 
A’nasa, which he described thus :—It is of the size 
of a small donkey, has a thick body and thin bones, 
coarse hair, and tail like a boar. It has a long horn 
on its forehead and lets it hang when alone, but 
erects it immediately on seeing an enemy. It isa 
formidable weapon; but I do not know its exact 
length. The A’nasa is found not far from here 
(Melpes), towards the S.S.W. I have seen it often 
in the wild grounds; where the negroes kill it, and 
carry it home to make shields from its skin. N.B. 
This man was well acquainted with the rhinoceros, 
which he distinguished under the name of Fertit from 
the A’nasa. On June 14th, I was at Kursi, also in 
Kordofan, and met there a slave-merchant who was 
not acquainted with my first informer, and gave me 
spontaneously the same description ofthe A‘nasa ; 
adding that he had killed and eaten one not long 
before, and that its flesh was well-flavoured.” Herr 
Riippell and M. Fresnel, adds M. d’Abbadie, have 
already spoken of a one-horned African quadruped; 
and I have also some notes which tend to establish 
the existence of perhaps two different kinds. 

At Cambridge, the examiners appointed in refers 
ence to the Le Bas Prize, for the best English essay 
on a subject of general literature—such subject to 
be occasionally chosen with reference to the history, 
institutions, and probable destinies and prospects of 
the Anglo-Indian empire—have issued notice, that 
the subject for the first prize is, ‘The Historical and 
Chronological Determination of the Extent, Dura- 
tion and Succession of the several Principalities 
established in Bactria and on the confines of India 
by Greek Princes after Alexander's Invasion of 
India.’ 

In reference to our mention, last week, under this 
head, of the ancient city said, in the Constantinople 
Journal, to have been discovered by Dr. Brunner,— 
we have received the following letter.— 

My attention has been called toa notice in the Atheneum 
of the 16th instant, in which it is stated |p. 1265) that Dr. 
Brunner claims to have discovered the remains of a very 
remarkable ancient city in Asia Minor, adding that “ the 
Doctor's profound study of ll the accounts, ancient and 
modern, of Asia Minor furnish no trace by which he can 
identify them.” From the description of the locality given 
in your notice, viz., on the confines of Pontus, Cappadocia, 
and Galatia, the vicinity of the river Halys near the 
frontiers of Cappadocia and Galatia is evidently inferred ; 
‘*the bold and curious passages opened into the living 
rock” still more closely identify the position to the 
southward of that river, where singular and extensive 
excavations are known to exist, and have been de- 
scribed by Paul Lucas, M. Texier, Mr. Ainsworth, and 
myself. Not far from this locality, viz., on the northern 
slope of Hassan Dagh, a remarkable conical volcanic moun- 
tain, at least 8,000 feet high, and until lately omitted 
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from all our ‘naps of Asia Minor, I was fortunate enough 
in the year «37 to discover the remains of an ancient city 
of very remarkable character, and perfectly unique in the 
style and preservation of its buildings, combining a mixture 
of old Hellenic construction with the more modern struc- 
tures of Greek or Byzantine churches. These ruins are 
described in Vol. If. of my researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, 
and Armenia, pp. 226-7-8; and no doubt remains on my 
mind that they are the same as those supposed to have been 
discovered by Dr. Brunner. The seven temples with cupolas 
areruined churches :—the account of the houses exactly co- 
incides with that which I have given of them, their walls 
eighteen to twenty feet high, and having several apart- 
ments communicating with each other. It will be seen 
that I have there given the reasons for concluding that these 
ruins mark the site of the ancient Nazianzus, situated at 
the foot of Mount Athar. (See Cramer's ‘ Asia Minor,’ 
vol. 1I., p. 114, and ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society,’ vol. VILL, p. 146.) Iam, &e., 
W. J. HAMILTON. 

A correspondent informs us that the first anniver- 
sary meeting of the promoters and friends of the 
Museum of Natural History at Ipswich was held on 
the 13th instant in the building of the Institution. 
This already contains, he says, a large collection of 
objects belonging to the different classes of natural 
history,—as well as a good series of ethnographical 
specimens and objects of antiquity. The meeting 
was numerously attended; and a very satisfactory 
report of the progress of the Museum was read. 
Resolutions in favour of the formation of classes for 
the study of geology, botany, zoology, and the phy- 
sical sciences were proposed and seconded by Pro- 
fessors Sedgwick, Ansted, and Henslow, the Rev. E. 
Sydney, Messrs. Bowerbank and Westwood, Capt. 
Smythe and Mr. Bishop. At a soirée held in the 
evening, short impromptu lectures were given by the 
Bishop of Norwich on the singular structure and 
habits of the Frigate Bird,—by Prof. Sedgwick on 
the London Clay and Suffolk Crag Strata,—and by 
Prof. Henslow on the necessity of precision in in- 
vestigating the habits of animals. 

The death of Mrs. Lowry, at the advanced age of 
&7, must have a word of record in our columns, 
Her extensive acquirements in the sciences, parti- 
cularly in mineralogy, have brought her name fre- 
quently before the public. This branch of natural 
history she studied with her husband, the late well- 
known Wilson Lowry,—one of the three persons ap- 
pointed by the Trustees of the British Museum to 
value the collection of the Hon. Mr. Grenville, which 
they afterwards purchased.—Mr. Lowry’s cabinet was 
beginning to be formed before this time; and soon 
became one of the finest — and for instruction 
certainly the most complete—in the kingdom. The 
study of mineralogy began at this period to excite 
an extraordinary degree of interest in England; and 
many scientific persons suggested to Mrs. Lowry the 
advantage of imparting a knowledge of it by means 
of private lessons. To this suggestion she acceded; 
and from her enthusiasm in the cause of the study, 
it became fashionable. Mrs. Lowry’s pupils were 
numerous—and many were of high rank. 

The Paris papers announce the death, at the age of 
61, of M. Letronne, Keeper of the French Archives, 
Member of the Academy of Belles- Lettres, Professor 
of Archeology, and Administrator of the College of 
France.—The Minister of the Interior, on his way 
back from the funeral ceremonial, called at the house 
of M. Durel the sculptor, to commission him for a 
marble bust of the deceased to be placed in one of 
the Halls of the Archives. 

A correspondent has sent us the following anec- 
dote relating to an ancestor of the present General 
Windischgratz—which in view of that too notorious 
soldier’s proceedings is perhaps curious enough to 
deserve communicating to our readers. — Count 
Windischgratz—an ancestor of General Windisch- 
gratz, whose military exploits have made his name 
familiar to us—in a document dated Brussels, May 8, 
1785, proposed a problem to the learned men of all 
nations, which had for its object the diminution of 
the number of law-suits by some required method 
which at the same time should not impose any new 
restraints on natural liberty. The problem ran 
thus :—“ Pro omni possibili instrumentorum specie 
quibus quis se obstringere suumve dominium in 
alterum quibuscunque ex motivis, et quibuscunque 
sub conditionibus transferre potest, formulas tales 
invenire que omnibus casibus individuis conveniant, 
atque in quovis casu singulis duntaxat terminis, iisque 
pervulgatis expleni opus habeant qui termini que 
ac ipse formularum expressiones ejusmodi sint ut 





quem admodum in mathesi nullum dubium, nullum 
litigium locum habeat.” The Count offered one 
thousand ducats to any person who should furnish a 
complete solution of this problem; and in case of no 
complete solution being presented, a prize of five 
hundred ducats was to be awarded to the author of 
that scheme which should be judged to approach 
the nearest to a solution. Three of the most distin- 
guished literary academies in Europe were named as 
judges of the papers which might be sent to compete 
for these prizes; but it does not appear that any of 
the dissertations amounted either to a solution or to 
an approximation towards a solution of the Count’s 
problem. It must be admitted, says our correspon- 
dent, that Count Windischgratz’s care for the liberty 
of the subject has not been hereditary in his family. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The much ad- 
mired Picture of MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, is at present 
exhibiting alone. It is be seen under three aspects—Evening, 
Sunrise, and Gutins an Eruption. Open from Ten till Four.— 

tt 8. 





STRAND THEATRE, 

WILL OPEN on TUESDAY NEXT, 26th of December 1848, 
and every Evening during the Holydays, with unparalleled 
“ SOIREES MYSTERIEUSES,” by Professsor J. H. ANDER- 
SON, illustrative of the fallacy of MAGIC, DEMONOLOGY, and 
WITCHCRAFT, 

Professor J. H. ANDERSON (the Great Wizard of the North) 
has just returned from a Continental Tour through Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, Russia, Hanover, &c. &c. In Berlin 
he appeared as “ Der Grosse Zauberer des Nordens ;” in yg 
as “ Den Store Trolmand fra Norden ;” in St. Petersbu as the 
“ Bolchoi Focoksnick ;” in Stockholm as “ Den Stora Trolkarlen 
fran Norden.” He has had the distinguished honour to perform 
before the whole of the Monarchy of Northern Euro In the 
Christianborg Palace, in Copenhagen, before the late King Chris- 
tian VII1.; inthe Palace in Stockholm, before Oscar I. and the 
Royal vamiy of Sweden : he also had the honeur to appear before 
the King of Prussiaand his Court, in the Royal Palace of Potsdam. 
His Imperial Majesty Nicholas of Russia, to signify his respect 
for the British Nation, ordered that one of the Imperial Theatres 
in St. Petersburgh should be gi itously to Professor An- 
derson for his Performances, he being the first British Artist who 
visited his capital, and Ges? Lord Blomfield, British Minister, 
he commanded Professor J. H. Anderson to appear in the Winter 
Palace, where he had the distinguished honour to perform before 
the Emperor, Imperial Family, the Court, and the whole of the 
Corps Diplomatic then resident in St, Petersburgh, 

His unparalleled Entertainment of Wonders will conclude with 
the most incomprehensible experiment of modern times, SUS- 
PENSION CHLOROFOREENNE, by Master JohnHenry Ander- 
son, who will be suspended in the Air asleep, his onl 
Walking Stick. while under the influence of Condensed 

dmission—Stalls, 4a. ; Boxes, 38; Pit, 2s. The Gallery will not 
be open. Children under Ten, Half-price. Doors open at Seven. 
The Professor appears at Eight. Second Price at a Quarter-past 
Nine.—Stalls, 28. 6d.; Boxes 2s.; Pit, 1s. 





SOCIETIES 


Astatic.— Dec. 2.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
—The Professor read a paper relative to the pro- 
gress which has been made of late years by that 
portion of the native Indian printing press which 
is wholly unconnected with Europeans, either as 
writers or patrons; a progress which might be fairly 
taken as an 2xponent of the advance which had been 
made by the Indian mind. He observed that the 
establishment of a press in Bengal was a circum- 
stance of so old a date that it was now universally 
known, though the public was scarcely aware to what 
extent its operation had been multiplied. THe would 
merely say that in the city of Calcutta five news- 
papers were printed in Persian or Hindustani, nine 
in the Bengali language, and two in English,—edited 
by natives; and that editions of Menu, ofthe Bhagavat, 
and of other celebrated works, as well as a host of 
smaller and less respectable publications in the 
Bengali language, had been produced there as 
matters of private speculation. One of the strongest 
instances of the diminution of prejudice in India was 
the issue of Hindustani translations of the Koran; 
which the Moslems, from the age of Mohammed, had 
held to be too holy to admit of translation, but which 
must be read and studied in.the original text alone. 
A proposition made a few years ago to prepare a 
translation of the volume was unanimously rejected 
by the doctors of India; but at the present time, 
more than one Hindustani version was in the hands 
of the Mohammedan population. The activity of 
the other presses of India, being less generally known, 
was mentioned more in detail. The printers of 
Delhi have been the most forward in the work of 
publication. They have issued translations of ‘ Mill's 
Political Economy,’ of M‘Naughten’s ‘ Indian and 
Mohammedan Law,’ of Dr. Royle’s ‘ Productive 
Resources of India,’ of Arnott’s‘ Elements of Natural 
History,’ and of several systems of algebra, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, and of the differential and 
integral calculus. They have also produced transla- 
tions of several English historical works. Eastern 
literature, too, has had its share of attention, evinced 
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by the editions, or Hindustani translation "hi 
of Timon,’ of ‘The Thousand and One Inn life 
parts of Abulfeda, of the abridged ‘Shah Nae ko 
and of celebrated native treatises on astronom: 
mathematics—as well as by the issue of many a 
tary works, showing the activity of the uallve ok, 
lishers, and calculated to spread useful knowl 
among the people of Upper India. A Persian 4 
list of the books published in Delhi and Bareil}: 
with an English translation, by Mr. Dowso y 
laid before the meeting; and from this it copes an 
at the oldest press, which was established at Delhi 
in 1837, besides a newspaper, between 70 and 89 
works had been printed, among which were tliree 
editions of the Koran (one of which contained th 
Arabic text, as well as the Urdu translation) —editi ? 
of the ‘ Gulistan,’ in Persian and Urda, the “Bagh o 
Bahar,’ the ‘Sujar ul Mutakherin,’—parts of The 
Thousand and One Nights,’—the poems of * Motan- 
abbi,’"—several grammatical and scientific works in 
Arabic,—translations of English treatises on geo- 
metry, algebra, arithmetic, trigonometry, astronomy 
&c,,—several histories of England,—and histories of 
Rome, India, Persia, and Afghanistan. At another 
press, established in 1844, rear 60 works had been 
printed, including a Koran and severa! classics, At 
another, begun in 1845, twenty-one works had been 
printed, and eleven were described as in the press 
At one, called the Royal Press, we find a list of six 
publications, of which two are of royal axthorshin 
and two are Kerans, one of which is accompanied $y 
an Urdu translation. Other presses of Dellii more 
recently established have also been in full activity, 
The press at Bareilly began operations so lately ag 
1847 ; but has already sent out ten publications, com- 
prising the departments of history, poetry,and science 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Urdu languages, ‘ 





Society or AntiquaRies.— Dec. 7.-— Viscount 
Mahon in the chair.—M. Guizot and the Chevalier 
Bunsen were introduced as honorary Fellows.—The 
reading of the evening was confined ‘o the first part 
of a paper by Mr. A. Taylor, entitled ‘An Inquiry 
into the Original Site of Roman Londinium.’ Itis 
divided into two portions:—1. To show that the site 
was part of the ground now occupied by London. 
2. That the boundaries of tha‘ site can be ascertained. 
We defer our report till the reading shall have 
been concluded. 


HorticutturaL.— Dec. 5.—J. J. Blandy, Esq, 
in the chair.—The Marquis of Ormonde and J. H. 
Barchard, Esq. were elected Fellows—From E. J, 
Cooper, Esq. came a collection of Citrons, consisting 
of nine varieties. The more interesting among them, 
in a botanical point of view, were C. Limetta, a small 
sort of Lime, having a young fruit growing out of the 
crown ofthe old one,—acurious peculiarity if constant; 
but whether this be so or not was not i 
The other, named C. Mellarosa, bore considerable 
resemblance to a Tomato; being flattened at the base 
and top, and ribbed, showing a disposition in the 
parts to separate, as in the case of the Chinese fingered 
Citron. This latter was stated to be highly perfumed, 
and to make a most delicious preserve. It was 
mentioned that the trees which produce these fruits 
are all planted in the bed of the Orangery, and are in 
the most flourishing condition. It was mentioned that 
twenty-five varieties of Lemons, Oranges, and Citroms 
are cultivated at Markree Castle. A Certificate was 
awarded to the gardener at Markree for this exhibi 
tion.—H. Collyer, Esq., exhibited some remar 
Celery, called Cole’s Superb Red Solid Celery, 
six heads of which weighed each 6 Ib. 8 oz.; and 
with it a paper explanatory of his mode of growing i 
which will be published in the next number of 
Society’s Journal. For this latter, as well as for the 
Celery, a Certificate of Merit was awarded.—M. 
Smith sent some enamelled garden labels, which, if 
cheap and durable, will prove an acquisition. 
amendments in the by-laws were again 
the chair. 


Socrery or Arts.—Dec. 6.—J. L. Ricardo, Es, 
M.P., in the chair.—Sir W. Curtis, H. Pickton, JL 
Hancock, G. F. Morrel, A. S. Jee, T. Musgrave, 
Maw, E. Varnish, J. E. Errington,and T. Perry, Esq) 
were elected Members.—Mr. T. B. Jordan read & 
paper ‘ On some further Improvements in his‘ 
Machinery.’ The three improvements 
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a e — — 
has effected consists,—1. In the construc- 

-. of what he terms a vertical machine. The 
-arity of this arrangement is, that it enables him 
carve blocks of stone of any required size, for 
- itectural or decorative purposes, without having 
enon the weight of the block. 2. In applying 
thematical instruments on the floating tables to 
rs roduction of carved mouldings from drawings 
oat the use of models. This he does by having 
the cutting edges of the drills made in the form of 


ne half of the section of the moulding to be pro- 


duced. 3. In affording the means of producing a 
reverse copy of any required pattern, so that the two 
curves on @ chair-back, or other piece of furniture, 
can be cut from a single mould at one and the same 


» 4 13.—T. Webster, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
_¥r. N. Holmes read a_ paper ‘On the present 
Gate of Electricity as applied to Telegraphs.’ Mr. 
Holmes exhibited his;new signal in place of the old 
dock-work bell, producing the sound by means of 
an air whistle. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


logical, 9.—Scientific Business. 
bg seat Tostitution, 3.—Mr. Faraday ‘On Chemical History of 
: Candle.’ 





e. 
gat. Royal Institution, 3.—Mr. Faraday ‘On Chemical History of 
* “a Candle.’ 





FINE ARTS 


Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. By 
Charles Locke Fastlake, k.A. Murray. 


(Second Notice.) 


Havine on a former occasion explained the authui's | 


views of the Characteristics of Nature in reference to 
formand colour,and their modifications under the phe- 
nomenon of light as well as that of movement,—we 
now proceed to consider his work in respect to more 
technical matters. The papers reprinted here from 
the several Appendices to the Reports of the Select 
Committee on Fine Arts—designed to serve as hints 
to those artists and amateurs who were considering 
the subject of the decoration of the Houses of Par- 
liament — constitute much of the interest of the 

nt book, and must be hailed as one of the most 
valuable contributions to our Art-Literature. 

It will be readily understood why we have such 
scanty records of ancient practice. At the time when 
fresco painting was the popular mode of an art so 
universal, no one thought it necessary to write an 
elaborate account ; and the slight notices of it which 
oecur in the treatises of Cennini, or scattered through 
the various biographies of Vasari, are insufficient for 
especial use. Mr. Eastlake has rendered much ser- 
vie to his art, not in the consideration of pigments 
or vehicles merely—but also in that of the conditions 
under which, from the peculiar circumstances of archi- 
tectural decoration and the equally peculiar nature of 
the materials to be employed, this distinctive art of 
fresco painting is to be practised. He gives an his- 
torical review of the circumstances which led to the 
revival of fresco painting in the modern German 
school ; ascribing its first essays to a general spirit 
of imitation which willingly adopted all that was 
associated with the habits of the later middle ages. 
With the struggle for political independence in the 
beginning of the present century, we co-date the efforts 
to create a new style. The works of art which had 
decorated the churches, and had been dispersed in 


the convulsions of that time, were now in process of 
being collected and placed in galleries: which “led 
toa higher appreciation of their merits, indulgently 
seen as they were by patriots anxious to restore and 
maintain all that especially characterized the German 


nation. By men thus inspired, the religion and 
even the superstitions of their forefathers were re- 
garded with respect and interest.” The relation 
that had subsisted between Germany and Italy in 
Politics and in arts was dwelt on by German 
artists and writers; and the carlier examples of 
Gothic architecture in Italy having been the work 

Germans, were pointed to by these with no small 
national pride for their influence on Italian practice. 
«The spirit of the middle ages,” says Mr. Eastlake, 
was thus in a manner revived, and the Germans 
looked with complacency on that period when the 
Teutonic nations, unassisted (as they assume) by 
classic examples, produced a characteristic style of 
architecture, and developed their native feeling in 
the arts of design and in poetry.” 
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Architecture, the art most essential to human 
wants, took the lead in the middle ages; and the 
earliest examples to be found before the revival of 
letters and the imitation of classic models, being 
representative of a more christian and rational feel- 
ing, were the models which the German school of 
the beginning of the present century adopted. Its 
object has since been to follow up these examples in 
a kindred spirit—‘“ these imperfect beginnings” as 
Mr. Eastlake calls them :—and in doing this the 
art has suffered by a spirit of re-production, not of 
the mere essence, but often of the letter—exercising, 
too, an influence on our own school repressive of 
sincerity and originality, and dangerous to our na- 
tional Art-character. The streets, buildings, and 
decorations of one German city—Munich—hear wit- 
ness sufficient to this fault. The free and liberal spirit 
of Art is in every general plan and every minute 
detail sacrificed to the thirst for precedent and fore- 
gone conclusion. At home, as well as abroad, the 
species of authority to which artists are deferring, is 
that of an especial Christian time, when the dogmas 
of a particular Church were dominant, anterior to 
the discoveries and cultivation of the liberal spirit of 
what is termed profane literature. The instances of 
Art often indicate rather the scrutinizing disposition 
of the antiquary than the spirit of the philosopher. 

While in his history of the German modern prac- 
tice Mr. Eastlake does justice to its patriotic feeling, 
he speaks strongly on behalf of our native artists. 


in doing justice [he says) to the patriotism of the Ger- 
mans, the first conviction that wous: press upon us would 


Se, that our own country and our »wn English feelings are | 
sufficient to produce and foster a... .*acteristic styie of Art; | 


that although we might share n_uch of the spirit of the 
Germanic nations, this spirit would be modified by our 
peculiar habits; above all, we should entirely agree with 
the Germans in concluding that we are as little in want of 
foreign artists to represent our history and express our feel- 
ings as of foreign soldiersto defend our liberties. 

He satisfactorily demonstrates that the arts in 
England were in the 13th century, in the time of 
Heary the Third, as much advanced as in Italy itself ; 
“ that our architecture was even more characteristic 
and freer from classie influence; that sculpture, to 
judge from Wells Cathedral, bade fair to rival the 
contemporary efforts in Tuscany; and that our paint- 
ing of the same period might fairly compete with that 
of Siena and Florence.’ The remains of mural 
painting of the time existing in the various eccle- 
siastical buildings in the kingdom all show the arts 
to have been extensively practised; and we have 
never made a journey within a hundred miles of the 
metropolis without having this fact presented forcibly 
to our view in many a pictured story executed in 
some water-colour material. 

The growing power of the Church and the advance- 
ment of letters and civilization increased the know- 
ledge and practice of Art in the South; while foreign 
wars and intestine commotion doubtlessly repressed 
and extinguished its exercise and growth with us in 
the North. That native Art, however, only lay 
dormant we may be sure; for on the introduction of 
foreign artists later into England, there were always 
found natives ready to practise in their ranks. 

In considering the state and prospects of the 
English School, more especially in historical painting, 
Mr. Eastlake very pointedly asserts,— 

That the actual estimation of this department of Art 
really indicates the tendency of taste in our own nation, 
is proved by the repeated exertions of individuals in pro- 
posing plans for the promotion of the style in question; by 
the generous encouragement occasionally extended to its 
votaries by others; but above all by the efforts of the artists 
themselves. For it must always be borne in mind that the 
aims of the artists are not to be considered as accidental 
predilections apart from the public feeling, but as repre- 
senting a portion of that feeling. However variously modi- 
fied by other influences, the formative arts must always 
express the manners, the taste, and in some measure even 
the intellectual habits of the nation in which they are culti- 
vated. — 

Again he says :— 

It is repeated, the free efforts of the English artists are to 
be regarded as an evidence of the tendency of taste in a 
considerable portion of the public; but it remains to observe 
that both the efforts and the taste may be almost irrespective 
of the common relation between demand and supply; since 
the due encouragement of the higher branches of Art may 
be beyond the means of private patronage. This apparent 
contradiction of a desire for a particular class of Art exist- 
ing independently, in a great degree, of its usual conse- 
quences—the actual employment of those who, with due 
encouragement, might respond to it—is explained by the 
fact that the decoration of public buildings with a view to 
moral and religious purposes has always been necessary for 
the complete establishment of a school of historical painting. 


Further on, he adds :— 


To many it may appear unnecessary to assert the capacity 
of the English painter or of the English public for the culti- 
vation or appreciation of what is called elevated Art. But 
it must be remembered that while the great stimulus and 
support of public employment is wanting the exertions of 
the artist are gradually compelled into other directions; 
and some observers, looking at this result alone, may draw 
erroneous inferences from it,—may sometimes hastily con- 
clude that pictures of familiar subjects, which have been of 
late years predominant and deservedly attractive, represent 
the universal and unalterable taste of the nation. 

In defence of the practice of English Art as regards 
subjects from familiar life, Mr. Eastlake does proper 
justice by admitting that “they oftener approach 
the dignity of history than the vulgarity of the lowest 
order of subjects; and either by the choice of incidents 
or by their treatment still attest the character of the 
national taste.” 

In treating of the styles and methods to be adopted, 
Mr. Eastlake goes into a disquisition on the mate. 
rials, dimensions, situation, imperfect light, means o¢ 
representation, &c.: and on the latter head he mus; 
be quoted. — 


A fourth case is that on which the indistinctness to be 
guarded against arises from the means of representation. 
Fresco, with its limited scale of colour, cannot produce such 
varied effects as oil painting; but a much strongerinstance 
of defective means and of the excellencies which the ne- 
cessity of counteracting them may induce, is to be found in 
the Cartoons of Raphael. The ultimate works for which the 
Cartoons served, were copies wrought in tapestry —a mode 
of representation which, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, was far from exhibiting even the comparative force 
of colour and light and shade which it afterwards attained. 
With a view to such faint transcripts, however, the great 
artist worked; he knew that his drawings would be trans- 
ferred to them, and that in the tapestries alone, possibly, 
his designs micht live. Dist’netness was, nevertheless, 
attained, without any sacrifice of such of the prower attri- 
butes of painting as were compatible with the means em- 
ployed; and without anv violation of probability. When 
we consider the great qualities which were combined with 
these requisites—when we find that such apparently un- 
promising conditions had the effect of raising even Raphael 
above himself, we can hardly refuse to admit that a due 
employment of limited means of representation may at least 
invite attention tothe most important attributes of Art. 
{Ile goes on to say}]—It may be requisite even for persons 
of cultivated judgment to bear in mind that the excellencies 
on which the reputation of great artists is founded, are 
sometimes to be sought, not so much in the beauty of parts 
as in the grand or tasteful arrangement of the combined 
work, in the harmonious relation of entire masses, and the 
grace of entire forms. These qualities, which suppose the 
labour of mind because they have reference to a whole, 
have ever constituted the worthiest criterion of merit in 
the practice of the arts. 

The whole subject in relation to the several ele- 
ments of which such fresco decorations or pictures 
are to be made up is discussed in a masterly manner; 
and the author's remarks will be of great use to the 
artist in general—but to the painter in fresco they 
are of the utmost import. : 

In the paper ‘ On Representation’ as distinguished 
from ‘ Description,’ is considered the fitness of sub- 
jects for the painter's selection and illustration.— 

An image [our author remarks] is more distinct for 
the mind when it is compared with something that resem- 
bles it. An object is more distinct for the eye when it is 
compared with something that differs from it. “‘ Similarity 
is the auxiliary in the one case, contrast in the other.” The 
poet succeeds best in conveying the impression of external 
things by the aid of analogous rather than of opposite quali- 
ties ;—s0 far from losing their effect by this means, the images 
gain in distinctness. Comparisons that are utterly false 
and groundless never strike usas such if the end is ac- 
complished by placing the thing described more vividly 
before the imagination or of conveying an impression of 
excellence. On the other hand, wherever poets have 
attempted the painter's direct method of contrast, the 
image has failed to be striking, for the mind’s eye cannot 
see the relation between two colours; to say nothing of the 
vagueness of theirnames. Poets, to avoid competition with 
the painter’s elements, or rather to attain their end more 
completely, have often judiciously taken refuge in moral 
qualities when describing forms and colours. By means of 
such associations, hues which would be far from agreeable 
to the eye become pleasing. All light positive colours— 
light green, light purple, white—may be thus recommended 
to the mind’s eye; no degree of dazzling splendour is offen- 
sive, and no repose is required. 

The liberties that may be taken with time, space, 
the personal appearance of historical characters, cos. 
tume, and other accessories, are all excellently treated, 

Of Sculpture, Mr. Eastlake speaks as an art whose 
very nature imposes restrictions on the selection and 
treatment of its subjects—from its having but one 
style. He considers the specific style of this art 
as directly affecting the question of the selection 
of subjects fitted for it ; and proceeds to treat on 
the restrictions. He inquires what degree of resem- 
blance was anciently proposed by sculpture in the 















imitation of the living form—and skilfully treats of 
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all the conventions in the representation of surface 
to which the sculptor feels it expedient to resort. 
But we cannot follow him into details. The young 
sculptor will find at page 116 of his book an excel- 
lent definition of the three kinds of relief. The 
relief of coins has also been considered. 

The review of Passavant’s Life of Raphael is 
rather a history of the divine painter's practice than 
a critical disquisition on his merits ; and as including 
a rapid glance at, and summary of, the art from its 

scan regeneration,—and from the influences on it 
of political and collateral circumstances,—it is of 
much value in estimating the position which the 
great painter occupies. The questions affecting his 
taste and mind—and the extent to which his com- 
positions were influenced by the views of literary 
and other friends—are considered. Speaking of the 
influence of Michael Angelo on Raphael, Mr. East- 
lake says— 

The only trace of any direct imitation or influence of the 
great Florentine before 1512, is in the resemblance of the 
statue of ‘ Apollo,’ in “* The School of Athens,” to one of 
Michael Angelo’s figures destined for the Pope’s monument; 
and it does not appear that he had seen the ceiling of the 
Sistine anterior to that time. His admiration ofthat ceiling 
is attested in the fact of several drawings made by him 
from it, some of which yet exist in England. 

In the ‘ Notes on the Subjects of Paintings in the 
Capella Sistina” we are shown how much Michael 
Angelo followed the pictorial traditions in the scrip- 
tural types. Some sensible remarks follow on the 
general decorations—to which we can do no more 
here than direct attention as valuable to the student. 

While giving entire the theory of colours pro- 
pounded by Goethe, Mr. Eastlake has appended 
notes which take away all of the little interest we 
were ever able to feel in the original itself. The 
opinions of the artist are so palpable and practical— 
those of the speculator so vague and so little appli- 
cable—that the real value to the student of the pre- 
sent republication is all in the annotator’s part. This 
is not, however, a solitary instance of Mr. Eastlake’s 
benevolence in unravelling the mysteries of abstrac- 
tion or obscurity :—and we will conclude by entering 
our protest against any further like occupation of time 
and talents that can be so much better applied for 
the promotion of Art-knowledge in this country. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Impending Mate and Mated. Painted by Frank 

Stone. Engraved by Simmons. Gambart & Co. 
HERE are two mezzotint prints of the largest scale 
from the pair of well-known pictures of which when 
exhibited in Trafalgar Square in 1847 we made 
honourable mention. We said then, as we do now, 
that the artist who from a field of practice somewhat 
restricted and peculiar can evoke such yariety of 
treatment as Mr. Stone has for years past, is entitled 
to no common praise. That others think so is 
proved by the host of imitations which his prac- 
tice provokes. The imitators all keep at most re- 
spectful distance, however, in a class of Art which 
requires Mr. Stone's powers to recommend it. 
While we contend for elevation of thought, the im- 
portance of seeing well represented all the diverse 
styles has our due acknowledgement. Few pic- 
tures painted by Mr. Stone, popular as many of 
them have since become through the medium of the 
engraver, have been better calculated for popularity 
than this pair. There isan ingenious poetry in their 
subject calculated at once to attract the public fancy. 
“The Story of the Pictures” is told in the prospectus 
in words which will best bring the incidents before 
our readers. — 


The game of Chess is an ancient game—as all the world 
knows. History and tradition have alike fainted on the 
path that travels back to its source. But the two young 
beings presented in the companion pictures here engraved 
are playing at a game more ancient still. It is the burthen 
of the earliest historic record. The first match was played, 
and the first mate given, in Eden. Kingdoms have been 
staked, and lost, at the game since the first sad emigration. 
Hearts are the counters with which it is played. The first 
man opened the volume of its lore—the last man shall be 
the first man to close it. Its place is as universal over 
space as it goes far back into time. Everywhere it has a 
name :—in our latitudes the name is Love.—The curious 
manner in which the terms of the scientific game and of the 
natural one adapt themselves to each other has suggested the 
subject of these two pictures. Here isa double issue having 
acommon etymology. Nevertheless, there is something of 
a riddle in the words,—as there is apt to be in all things 
with which Love meddles. The first picture shows plainly 
the impending mate, in more senses than one. In the 
second, both games are played out: and the loser in the 
one is the victor in the other—while the victor in the first 











has lost nothing in the last. The lady wins the chess game 
for much the same reason that her lover wins the love game 
—because ‘‘ the boy gazed on her ;” and is rich in her win- 
ning by just the same argument that he is rich in his loss. 
—The place of both pictures is an open balcony, looking out 
on park-like scenery which lies basking in the warm and 
golden sunshine. In the first—seated at the opposite sides 
of a chess-board, are “‘ two beings in the hues of youth.” 
Both, as has been said, are visibly playing a deeper and 
older game than is indexed by the ‘‘dry bones” on the 
board. The ‘‘ moves” of the heart may here be read, as 
well as those with the fingers. The state of both games is 
indicated. There have been many moves in each ere either 
reached the point at which we see it. The “ boy’s” part in 
the one is but a poor pretext for playing at the other. How 
should he expect to win a game at chess by gazing on his 
mistress! The lady's eyes are bent upon the board; but in 
her deep study of its pieces there is a consciousness which 
shows that she knows well what eyes are on her. The lady 
plays white: and the arrangement of the pieces shows 
that her lover is inevitably mated. But the sentiment 
of the whole picture assures that the same fate awaits 
him in the game which he has so much more at heart 
—and there it has a more auspicious meaning.—In the 
second picture, the poor pretence is over. The chess-board 
has been flung aside, and the final move in “‘ the game of 
the heart” has just been made. There, in thesame balcony 
—with the same natural elements and accidents for un- 
heeded witnesses—the lover is at his mistress’s feet ; pour- 
ing out the old eternal truths—ancient as time, yet young 
as yesterday—of utterance as universal as light, yet always 
intensely individual like light gathered through a lens:— 
and she, bending over him, has breathed into his ear and 
heart the timid but earnest confession, that ke has won— 
and she not lost. 2 ss 

The prints are most capital specimens of mezzo- 
tint art; in which all the various appliances that 
have of late been brought to enter on and into this 
most painter-like of the forms of engraving are seen. 
Employed on a subject which was “the burthen of 
the earliest historic record”—and is likely to have 
a place in the last—they will no doubt carry this 
companion pair into many a dwelling where the 
hopes of the future, or the feelings of the present, or 
the memories of the past have an echo for their 
(here fancifully-treated) theme. 

The Sculpture Gallery. Virtue. 

Tuis is a serial publication intended as a pendant to 
the engraved Vernon Gallery. As the latter when 
completed will present a good representation of the 
modern English school of painting, the proprietors 
have thought it right to complete the subject by a 
collection of specimens from the many scattered 
works of noble sculpture which demand a high place 
for our native school of that form of Art. In thus 
carrying out a design which Mr. T. K. Hervey pro- 


jected—and in part executed—many years ago, they 


are likewise doing what the nature of their scheme, 
we think, very properly suggested as desirable. In 
our view, it will add greatly to the interest of their 
publication—while we are glad that the doings of our 
sculptors should have a chance of being made better 
known throughout the country.—Three specimens 
of these sculpture engravings are now before us:— 
‘Science trimming the Lamp of Life,’ engraved by 
Freebairn by means of the anaglyptograph, with great 
effect, from the medal executed by Mr. Wyon for 
the Brodie Testimonial—‘ The Spirit of the Blue 
Bell,’ finely copied from the marble of the younger 
Westmacott,—and ‘ Ino and Bacchus,’ engraved by 
Mr. Rolfe from the group in marble by Mr. Foley. 
The first two will, we believe, be the subjects issued 
with the first publication of the Vernon Gallery 
prints. 


Lending a Bite. Painted by W. Mulready. 
graved by H. C. Shenton. 

This work is another instance of pictorial treatment 
dignifying a humble class of subjects—elevating even 
a vulgar incident. By his art the painter makes 
endurable a scene the reality of which could possess 
no interest.—Mr. Shenton has made a very excellent 
print from this picture, and will help to hand it into 
general circulation. 

Roberts's Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. 

to XIV. Moon. 

Or the two colossal sitting statues at the entrance to 
the Temple of Luxor the scale is well given by the 
introduction of the human figure. It realizes the 
notion of their being fifty feet in height. The view 
of the Temple itself not only is well chosen, but 
conveys an excellent idea of the extent to which 
such structures are surrounded, or rather buried, by 
the drifting sands—So does ‘The Gateway at Den- 
dera,’ choked up to within a few feet of the archi- 
trave. The view of this latter “Temple” itselr 
shows Egyptian art of a late period.—‘Siout’ is 
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= CDec, 23 
remarkable from the tradition of its being the reas 
place of Joseph and Mary when they fled into Egy 
—lIn the ‘ General View of the Ruins of Karnae ¥ 
the West’—which embraces the whole ran 
extent of these stupendous ruins, taken look 
wards the east at sunrise from the summit of a small 
temple that is situated near it—there is a point of 

sepia : . 
striking interest. “ Between the solitary Column jn 
the great court and the entrance to the grand hall 
a lateral gate is seen, which connects a court, built 
by Shishak, with the great temple. On the Walls of 
the gate Champollion found the figure of a bearded 
man, like a Jew, bound, and under it the cartouche 
of Malek Judah, King of Judah. The hieroglyphics 
record the victories of Shishak, the Pharaoh of Ser 
ture; who, in the time of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, invaded Jerusalem and carried off vast 
treasures.” Here the event is recorded in the lan. 
guage of ancient Egypt, and confirms the narrative 
in Scripture, 1 Kings xiv. The effect of sunrise jg 
much aided by the happily-chosen tint in which the 
lithograph is printed_—The print of the ‘ Nubian 
Women at Korte,’ carrying water with their vases on 
their heads, reminds us not a little of similar forms 
in Greek art.—‘ The Grand Portico of the Temple 

- “ag - s 

of Philz, Nubia,’ presents an admirable Specimen of 
the extent to which the vegetable productions of the 
neighbourhood served as examples for architectural 
detail. Strength and elegance are here seen combined, 
—A very early employment of the Doric order is ob 
servable in the entrance to the Caves of Beni Has. 
san :” remarkable also for containing on the walls 
of its tombs a series of pictures recording the arts, 
habits, and pursuits of the Egyptians in their social 
state. The nature of Mr. Roberts's early practice 
at our national theatres has enabled him to impart 
a look of reality to ‘The Grand Approach to the 
Temple of Phile. ‘The View under the Grand 
Portico’ of the same for beauty of drawing and sen- 
sibility of effect may be taken as a triumph of the 
united efforts of draughtsman and lithographer. 

In the Eighth Part some conception may be 
formed of ‘The Fragment of the Great Colossus at 
the Memnonium, Thebes’; which monument, when 
entire, is said to have exceeded nearly three times 
the solid contents of the great Obelisk at Karnac 
and to have weighed nearly 900 tons.—‘ The Fortress 
of Ibrim’ and * The Approach’ to it have furnished 
two capital subjects. This fortress Mr. Roberts 
likens to those of the Moslems which he had seen in 
Spain. The second print illustrates the manner in 
which in a Nile boat the boatmen reef the large sail, 
by ascending the yard when the boat is about to put 
up for the night. A stake is driven into the ground, 
by which it is secured. In descending the river these 
huge sails are lowered and slung ‘midships, forming 
an awning across the decks. The boat itself is 
allowed to float down with the current, unless the 
wind against it is fresh enough to require that it 
be tracked or rowed. As an example of lithography, 
whether taken in respect to the art itself or to the 
delicacy with which colour has been applied to it, 
this may be safely cited for gradation and atmo- 
spheric effect as pre-eminent. Mr. Haghe has put it 
on the stone superbly.—The vignette of ‘ The Colossi 
at Wady Sabona’ again shows the painter's sense of 





the picturesque :—as do ‘ The Ruins of the Memno- 
nium.’ ‘Thebes’ exhibits his power in describing space 
and adapting characteristic effects to his subject— 
The human form again constitutes the main features 
in the ‘Group at the Entrance of the Temple of 


Amun, at Goorna, Thebes.’ An official of the 
Pacha, visiting a locality either to collect tribute orto 
redress the wrongs of mal-administration, is ready to 
decide in favour of the highest bidder or briber. The 
lithograph is highly expressive. —‘The Island of 
Phil,’ beautifully situated on the Nile, rich m 
building and in vegetation, and smiling in its com 
trast with the desolation which flanks the river, forms 
the subject of a very beautiful vignette with a sunset 
effect. Mr. Roberts's oil pictures from the same 
island are in the memory of all; but he has never 
better succeeded in his transcripts of it than in this 
small vignette.—We are introduced to the site where 
many of the masses of stones were furnished to the 
great works of the Thebaid in the ‘ Hadjar Silsilis, or 
Rock of the Chain.’ “The mountains are of sam 

stone; and the proximity to the river of a materi! 
so fitted for building and for ready conveyance led to 
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a os : 

yast excavations quarried on this spot, and of 

4 the ancient Egyptians so extensively availed 

ves, that Hadjar Silsilis is one of the most 
tkable places for the traveller to visit on the 

‘je.” That the stone brought from these quarries has 

ved durable these monuments attest; while to 

Ii hour the splinters in the quarries where the stone 
yashewn are as fresh in appearance, says Dr. Richard- 
oo, “as if the labourer had left his work only the 
erening before, and might be expected to return and 
resume it,—but that evening was 2,000 years ago.” 
The view is, in itself, not remarkable.—‘ Part of the 

of Columns at Karnak,’ seen from without, 

sof strength and savage simplicity. The scene 
jooking up the hall is mighty and expressive; the latter 

iaily well drawn, full of truth and precision in the 
details, —full, also, of effect and breadth.—In contrast 
to the last-mentioned, the ‘ View of the Ruins of a 
Temple on the Island of Biggé, Nubia,’ may be cha- 
meterized as pretty and elaborate. Neatness of 
touch has rarely been better exemplified than in the 
making out of the architectural details. — A singular 
efect has resulted from the falling down of the 
columns which in ‘The Dromos, or First Court, of 
the Temple of Karnak’ are scattered in fragments 
over the foreground. The drawing, though of no 
vey attractive objects, is yet of great beauty. 
_‘Medinet Abou’ shows the ruins of a Christian 
church in the grand court of its temple. 

Inthe Eleventh Number the principal features are 
the views of ‘ The Great Pyramids of Geezeh’ and 
of parts of ‘ The Temple of Dendera,’ and of * The 
Obelisk of On of Scripture,’ the Heliopolis of clas- 
sical history.—A general view of Karnak and some 
of its details figure in the Twelfth._In the double 
mmber, XIiJ. and XIV., the last published, an 
admirable idea is conveyed of the gigantic scale of 
the entrance to the rock-hewn Temples of Aboo- 
Simbel-Ipsamboul. The little figures crossing the 
sand, which has almost choked up its entrance, are 
introduced with good effect. Our old acquaintances, 
the colossal pair seated in the Plain of Thebes, are 
here again seen under novel circumstances—during 
an inundation of the Nile. We have never beheld 
them to more advantage. The choice of incident 
has redeemed them from the commonplace character 
with which their constant repetition by so many tra- 
vellers had invested them. Mr. Louis Haghe’s ren- 
dering on the stone with its various tints is a master- 
piece of his lithographic powers. —‘'The Grand 
Entrance to the Temple of Luxor’ transports us at 
once to the scene. There is a solemnity and depth 
about its treatment in accordance with oriental anti- 
quity. It isa gem.—Splendid capitals are those of 
the entrance to Edfou. Their shapes are of the 
most elegant of the lotus combination.—In closing 
our notice with a mention of the capital view of 
‘The Island of Phile,’"—of which we fancy to have 
already seen an oil picture by the artist—it only 
remains to be added that the draughtsman, the tran- 
scriber on the stone, the printer, and the publisher 
seem here to have combined in the production of a 
work never excelled in its kind. Asa specimen of 
lithographic art it challenges competition with the 
production of any other city of Europe. 

RESTORATIONS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

A correspondent sends us the following notes re- 
lating to improvements, under this head, now taking 
Place at Cambridge.— 

The principal interest continues to be concentrated in 
Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge ; where the work of restora- 
tion is still proceeding,—slowly indeed, but on the whole 
satisfactorily. Thad hoped long ere this to have been able to 
announce its completion; but funds have flowed in tardily; 
while the difficulty and expense of the work have been 
Saty increased by the unexpected failure of the N.E. 

ower pier—which having for the last three centuries been 
Propped up by the masonry with which Bishop Alcock 
— up the aisle arehes (like a man who has accustomed 

If to the support of a stick until atlast he cannot 
stand without one), when this was removed began to show 
ti ing symptoms of speedy downfall. At first they tried 
A nar up the broken pier by ashlar-work, (as one puts 
splints to a broken leg)—but in vain; the superincumbent 
a crushed the new stones as it had done the old, and 

whole seemed to be coming down on the heads of the 
Ovators,—as it were to appease the manes of the good old 

op. The right course now would have been to have 
mewvinned the tower with timber shores, and have 
— the faulty pier, rebuilding it from the foundation, 
Armagi, been accomplished so successfully at Hereford and 
Rat we, under the direction of the late Mr. Cottingham. 
more timid counsels prevailed at Cambridge; and Mr. 





Salvin contented himself with building an internal buttress, 
and filling up the lower part of the arches with a wall—thus 
in part undoing his own work, and altogether making 
rather an unsightly botch. Much time and money have been 
consumed in these operations, but meanwhile the other 
works have not been quite at a standstill. The large 
naked-looking east window has been replaced by three 
exquisite lancets,—the eastern gable has been raised to its 
original high pitch,—and the flat plaster ceiling has made 
way for a lofty carved roof of timber, well according with 
the upward soaring tendency of the lines of the architecture 
below. By the munificence of one lay member of the 
college, to whose exertions this work of restoration owes 
much, the chapel has been provided with a beautiful organ, 
for which Pugin has designed a very rich case. The same 
architect who has succeeded Mr. Salvin inthe superintendence 
of the work, has furnished an elegant oak screen to be 
erected at the entrance of the choir; which, together with 
the rich stalls to be arranged on either side, are the work 
of Rattee, the wood carver of Cambridge. Painted glass is 
understood to be in progress for the eastern triplet; and 
the five lancets to the south are to be filled in a style corre- 
sponding with the Five Sisters at York, by Dr. French, the 
Master of the College. It is to be hoped the four lancets 
opposite will not long want the same appropriate decora- 
tion. The exterior of the chapel has been left untouched, 
with the exception of the elevation of the choir roof; which, 
now that it is crowned with Pugin's favourite ridge orna- 
ment of metal, has a very stately appearance. 

So much for Jesus Chapel. Of the others, Magdalene, of 
which I have already spoken to you on a former occasion, 
has had its noble roof of carved oak, which has been brought 
to light by the removal of a flat plaster ceiling (as repre- 
sented in Le Keux’s ‘ Memorials’) thoroughly repaired,—and 
the east window, which had been blocked up by a plaster 
altar screen, opened and restored. On the removal of the 
screen, fragments of exquisite niches were discovered behind 
it, which had been pulled down to make way for this modern 
excrescence. One of these has been already restored in the 
most’ admirable manner, and the others are in progress. 
The windows are to be filled with stained glass; and new 
and appropriate stalls and other fittings are to be erected 
under the active superintendence of the Dean of Windsor, 
the present Master of the College. 

The Chapel of Christ's has been decorated with a very 
gorgeous east window of painted glass, by the munificence of 
Miss Caroline Burney,—to whom the University is already 
largely indebted in other ways. The window is designed to 
be a memorial of her brother,—who was a member of the 
college. The artist is Mr. Clutterbuck, of Stratford-le-Bow ; 
who has succeeded admirably in the difficult problem of 
filling a large perpendicular window with an historical 
subject. That subject is the Crucifixion :—and the effect is 
rich without confusion. The other windows will soon be 
filled by the members of the college. 


Five-Art Gossip.—Our readers will remember 
the account given by us [No. 1010, p. 263] of Baily’s 
fine model for a full-length statue of the late Chief 
Justice Tindal :—and that subsequently, when the 
men of Chelmsford, his native place, were desirous of 
at once honouring their eminent fellow-townsman and 
embellishing their town, and it was known that they 
had set a subscription on foot for the double purpose, 
we pointed out to them the existence of this grand 
piece of portrait-sculpture ready made to their hand. 
The Committee have since negotiated with Mr, 
Baily for the work; and previously to its execution 
in bronze he has revised the model, and produced a 
new and highly improved version for final publica- 
tion. No change is made in the place or posture of 
the Judge,—who still sits aloft as if on the judgment 
seat, and with his head bent into the attitude of 
habitual thought. But a touch hasbeen given hereand 
there such as the finger of genius executes, but which 
the casual observer might have overlooked were it not 
for the effect produced. These changes are for the 
most part so slight in fact as to evade successful 
description — yet so considerable in result as to 
deserve it. Thelong judicial wig has been modernized 
—and has gained thereby in richness; the hand that 
before held a scroll now rests upon a book ; and the 
other hand and arm are more advanced in place. But 
the great gain has been in a re-arrangement of the 
draperies, by which more massiveness of outline and 
greater breadth of expression have been communi- 
cated. The work is now as striking a composition 
of the kind as can be imagined. Without being 
unfaithful to the severity of sculpture, it isat once 
a portrait and a picture. The difficulties of the 
subject have been reconciled with a master-hand. 
—We rejoice to see the works of our great artists 
scattered over our country-towns—and hope Chelms- 
ford may not lose her prize. But the subscription, 
we understand, goes on slowly. The price expected 
by the artist for his work is, we believe, two thousand 
guineas; and the money subscribed does not, we are 
informed, as yet amount to much more than 5001.— 
a sum less than he must pay for the mere bronze and 
casting. Surely, Chelmsford herself might do some- 


good taste and self-esteem to originate; and amongst 
the members of the Bench and Bar, by whom the 
deceased Judge was so highly valued, there should 
be no difficulty in doing all the rest. The work is 
one which we should be sorry not to see in bronze— 
or in marble. 

A letter from Capt. Meadows Taylor, written from 
Sherapoor in the Dekhan, Oct. 25, says :—* In this 
district we have miles and miles of the very finest 
lithographic stones,—equal, as Dr. Buist assures me, 
to the German. These stones would be a mine of 
wealth to Sherapoor, if a railway existed; for the 
vein of this rock limestone in lamin runs through 
the whole of this country, and would be inexhaustible. 
It is very beautiful, easily raised, and I am now 
getting some specimens dressed.” 

On Friday evening, Dec. Ist and on Friday 
in last week Mr. Wornum delivered a lecture, at the 
Government School of Design in Somerset House, on 
‘The Doric Age of Greek Art’—comprehending a 
period from the earliest historic ages to the time of 
Pericles. He commenced with a general summary 
of the characteristics of Egyptian and Asiatic art; 
and pointed out the connexion between Egyptian and 
Greek art. He then dwelt upon the high develope- 
ment of ornamental art which is indicated in the 
Homeric Poems—especially as to armour and em- 
broidery; and in the famed shawls of Corinth, Mile- 
tus, and Carthage, and instanced examples. He 
adverted to the most remarkable ornamental pro- 
ductions of the Doric age of Art—as the tomb of 
Agamemnon, the throne of the Amyclezan Apollo, the 
chest of Cypselus of Corinth; proceeded to an ela- 
borate account of the decorations of the Doric temples 
—more especially that of A®gina, of which a large 
drawing was exhibited, coloured as the original is 
known to have been; and gave an explanation of the 
chief ornamental types of the period,—which were 
illustrated by coloured drawings. — Of the second 
Lecture, the ancient terra-cotta vases furnished the 
chief theme; the account of these interesting monu- 
ments of ancient skill being preceded by some obser- 
vations on the methods of ancient decorative paint- 
ing, illustrated by several examples from the vases 
and the tombs of Etruria. The different modes of 
encaustic painting were described in detail; and the 
ancient technical terms were explained. The deco- 
rative skill of the Greeks renders their painted 
earthenware more valuable than vessels of silver or 
of gold,—or than even the famous Murrhine vases 
from Persia (supposed to have been Chinese porce- 
lain) for which many thousands of pounds sterling 
were sometimes paid. Samos, Athens, and Etruria 
were the most famous seats of the ancient potteries. 
The earthenware table services of Samos were at all 
times held in the highest esteem by the Romans. It 
was mainly to the excellence of its earthenware that 
the small island of Samos owed its great distinction 
among the nations of antiquity :—a striking example 
of what may be done by skill and industry combined. 
Mr. Wormum concluded with a summary account 
of the characteristic ornaments of the period including 
more strictly the three centuries immediately pre- 
ceding Phidias:—namely, the familiar egg or horse- 
chesnut ornament, the Anthemion in its many 
varieties, the fret or labyrinth, the wave-scroll, the 
zigzag, the ivy-wreath, and some few geometrical forms 
chiefly constituting the diaper of draperies. These 
ornaments characterize equally the architectural de- 
corations of the period, the ornamental earthenware, 
and the costume of the time as manifested by the 
designs of the embroidered shawls and dresses worn 
by the figures on the vases—of which several pat- 
terns were exhibited. 

The Architectural Publication Society will not, it 
may be feared, do much for the instruction of the 
public—or keep pace with the views of Fine-Art 
Architecture which have lately been promulgated in 
other quarters. Were it notannounced by themselves, 
we should find it difficult to believe that they could 
intend to bring out a translation of Fra Colonna’s 
work Polifilo, ovvero Hypnerototomachia—a compound 
of extravagant absurdity and pedantic dulness. 
As a literary curiosity the book may have its value; 
but to bring it forward at the present day as a work 
from which the professional man can gain anything 
is merely absurd. We advise the Society to fling 
Colonna overboard; and bethink themselves of 





thing more than this in a cause which she had the 


some subjects which they appear to have overlooked 
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—no mention being made of them, notwithstanding 


that they would possess the recommendation of 
freshness and serviceablencss, Among them is 
Composition ; which as yet has scarcely been 
treated of—or even touched upon—by architectural 
writers; although it is one as to which architects show 
themselves to stand greatly in need of instruction in 
guiding principles. “CuaractTeR,” in architecture, is 
another subject deserving of far greater consideration 
than it has yet obtained,—and the same may be said 
of “ Errect :” for scarcely anything at all has been 
written on these,—whereas enough, and perhaps 
more than enough, has been said upon what is 
merely technical, or comparatively trivial, properly 
belonging not to the province of the artist but to that 
of the artificer. However, it matters the less what 
the Society in question may bring out, since it is not 
intended that their publications shall circulate be- 
yond the body of their actual subscribers;—who, by 
the by, might be supposed to be already sufficiently 
well informed with regard to most of the matters 
which the Society contemplates for their express 
edification. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MEnvetsso..N ScnoLarsuips.—The performance 
of ‘ Elijah,’ yesterday week, at Exeter Hall, in aid 
of the Fund for the foundation of English Men- 
delssohn Scholarships connected with the Conser- 
vatory at Leipsic, was one of the most remarkable 
“ celebrities” at which we have ever been present. 
Morally, no less than musically, the interest was 
unprecedented. It must have gratified all who 
can think or feel to see the principal Amateur 
Societies in London cordially contributing their 
assistance to do honour to the memory of a great 
artist and a good man. Those whose favourite gibe 
is the old cuckoo-cry of “ jealousy, rivalry,” &c. &e., 
and the other unjust accusations by which the cha- 
racter of Art is debased in the world’s eye, must be 
silenced when it is shown that for a common and 
generous object there is a possibility of separate bodies 
meeting and acting with the most perfect good under- 
standing and harmony. It were well not merely for 
the glorification of the Dead, but for the improve- 
ment of the Living, that from time to time experi- 
ments similar to the above should be repeated. Petty 
passions and selfishness will die out, like all other 
time-honoured abuses, if they be thus “accosted,” 
—or, to speak more accurately, if their existence be 
not taken for granted by those whom timidity or 
self-interest deters from facing them. In this respect we 
consider this concert to have been unique. Amongthe 
combining elements, however, one stood out foremost: 
we, of course, mean Mdlle. Lind,—whose gratuitous 
preparation of the soprano part of ‘ Elijah,’ in English, 
fcr the occasion marks a period in the history of the 

ratorio* and in the lady’s own artistic career. It 
must have been always felt by those who are familiar 
with the Oratorio and the gifts of the songstress, 
that Mendelssohn composed the soprano music of 
* Elijah’ with Mdlle. Lind’s voice in his ears—that 
not merely her peculiar accomplishments, but also 
her natural powers, had been involuntarily consi- 
dered by him. Hence, the full lustre of certain most 
important passages was never revealed until the per- 
formance of yesterday weck. The soprano aria in 
the second part, with its glorious second movement, 
*I am He that comforteth,’ which has hitherto been 
treated by cantatrici as a “hard bargain,” was heard 
for the first time,—and proved to be one of the most 
stately and joyous utterances of devout hope existing 
in Music. Then, the Sanctus of Angels—which re- 
quires for its leading voice breadth of tone, grandeur 
of sustaining power, and devotion of expression— 
has always been heretofore imperfectly given, and 
passed over with partial notice. Yesterday week it 
developed itself as one of the most superb inspira- 
tions of any writer;—Mdlle. Lind’s upper notes rising 
prolonged and clear, yet not separate, above the 
entire mass of orchestra and chorus. By no other 
singer in our recollection could the effect (and 
what an effect it is!) designed by Mendelssohn 





* It has fallen to the fate of few musical works to have 
three principal parts sustained within so short a period by 
three such artists as Herr Staudigl, MadameViardot-Garcia, 
and Mdille. Jenny Lind. Is it not within possibility that 
they miglt be united in some future performance ? 





have been so nobly given. That short movement 
was worth many “ a wilderness” of roulades,— 
and has placed Malle. Lind, with us, on her peculiar 
pedestal. The scene betwixt the Widow and the 
Prophet was rendered with dramatic passion. The 
trio ‘ Lift thine eyes’ (like the ‘Sanctus,’ encored) was 
beautifully read; and the fragments of recitative (in 
particular the fine one leading to the chorus of | 
‘The Vision’) were declaimed with a feeling and a | 
care which argued complete preparation. Madlle. | 
Lind’s English —though tinged, of course, with a 
foreign accent—is good and clear. We must add, 
that the heart thrown by her into her occupation, 
from first to last, must have been felt by every list- 
ener. In short, while on the stage she is, as we | 
have always said, a first-rate artist where first-rate | 
artists have been,—to this grave and noble music she | 
brings a style, a feeling, and a power which we | 
have never before met in union with a voice in 
quality like hers. She has her truest triumphs to | 
come, if it please her to enter upon the domain of 
grand Oratorio. 

The other ladies who took part in this perform- 
ance—the Misses Williams and Mrs. Noble (late 
Miss Duval)—must not be passed over, Miss M. 
Williams's excellent singing of ‘ O rest in the Lord’ 
well merited its encore. The gentlemen were Messrs. 
Lockey, Benson, A. Novello, andMachin. — The 
last, by unforeseen circumstance called upon at a 
moment's notice to sing the principal bass part, was 
praiseworthily steady and correct. 

It is interesting by way of record to specify the 
different elements of which the chorus was com- 
posed. It comprised about one hundred professional 
singers—about two hundred voices belonging to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society (whose officers also most 
efficiently assisted in the arrangements of the even- 
ing)—a hundred and fifty singers from Mr. Hullah’s 
Upper School—a body of representatives from the 
Royal Academy—the boys of the three metropolitan 
choirs—and, we believe, some members of a German 
liedertafel society. It may be questioned whether 
so perfect a chorus was ever elsewhere collected. | 
We recollect that assembled at the Bonn Festival, 
and those of other German and English gatherings; 
but here a refinement and a richness of tone were | 
combined without paragon in our experience. The | 
band, also, was magnificent. Among other pleasant | 
sights which marked the evening as something pecu- 
liar was that of Mr. Wallace, the composer, playing 
in the midst of the violins. In short, the whole | 
Oratorio—well conducted by M. Benedict—was given 
with a ripeness and a spirit which would have glad- | 
dened the heart of its composer, and which did | 
rejoice all those who know his music and who love 
his memory. We are not in the habit of reporting 
upon the quality of audiences; but one more distin- 
guished, as representing every class of the “ best 
and worthiest” among us, has rarely come together. 
The performance was received with every sign of 
satisfaction, 





Exeter Hati.—The evening before last a very 
excellent performance was given at Exeter Hall by 
Mr. Hullah’s choristers ; consisting of Mendelssohn's 
‘Praise Jehovah’—the English title to his ‘ Lauda | 
Sion,’ and Handel's ‘Alexander’s Feast.’ To the 
former—the pianoforte score of which is now pub- | 
lished—we shall take an early opportunity of re- 
turning—the importance of the work claiming for it | 
special examination. The solo singers were Miss | 
Birch (who is heard to her utmost advantage in 
Handel's cantata), Miss E. Birch, Mrs. Noble, Mr. | 
Lockey, and Mr. Whitworth. 

NEW SYSTEMS OF MUSICAL NOTATION. 

Iv a case like the present where no particular | 
method—but the truth—is the matter of real conse- | 
quence, we are glad to make room for a communica- 
tion replying to our late strictures on Mr. Curwen’s | 
method of teaching [ante, p. 1215].—It may be 
expedient here to announce that we cannot open our 
columns to further controversy on the matter. — | 

Most willingly do I give an opinion for which you express | 
a desire in the number of the Atheneum dated December 2, | 
My opinion of the so//ggio transcribed from the work of a | 
French lady, Madame Chevé, is this: that it would be | 
easily read by-pupils accustomed to Rousseau’s numeral | 
notation, and that his notation is useful in pointing out the | 
key-note and the other parts of the scale. Nevertheless, I | 
think it liable to objection: viz., it tends to impress the | 


| ance with the system may acquire it throug! 


| on a German estate. 


mind of the learner with two erroneous notions,4.. 2 
- ons,— 

the key-note is the lowest interval of the canis, first, thas 
that the scale consists of equi-distant intervals, “That 
terpretation of the solfeggio I presume to hs ae - 
(The example is here transcribed in musical type. 0) 
quite willing to allow that the pictorial represeie 
music on the stave in common use is not without eden me 
but the experienced musician will also allow that beat 
ciates with perfect facility the idea of elevation with a 
and of depression with a slat, though placed on an 
space bearing notes of a different Pitch. The une ee 
musician will also allow that the Norwich Solia Ladd 
presents to the beginner a fullerand more accurately pj “4 
rial representation of the scale than can be exprenae 
the usual staff. oR 

It is my wish to be considered in no degree re. : 

hein bac - - spons 
Mr, Curwen’s modification of the Norwich Soll eet 
the genuine work may be obtained under the title “Ts 
*Manual of the Norwich Solfa System,’ Those os hn 
readers who would be contented with a superficial acquaint 
- aime hi eithe 4 
two little penny publications containing bce the 
music, entitled, * Norwich Solfa System Mlustrated Verde 
prufung,’ and ‘ Nach der prufung.’—I am, &c. der 
THE AUTHOR OF THE Norwica Sours Syergy, 

In the above we recognize the power of those 
versed in the researches which have led to the 
establishment of Miss Glover's method to read 
Madame Chevé’s exercise. No other point is estab. 
lished by our correspondent ; who, indeed, admits the 
validity of some of our objections. We have examined 
the Norwich Solfa Ladder; and (in all candour) 
cannot agree with the ingenious inventor as to its 
intrinsic superiority over the recognized musical 
alphabet—supposing that it could be universally re. 
cognized. But as even the writer (vide her “alloy. 
ance” of the advantage of “ pictorial represente- 
tion”) can hardly conceive this possible, our main 
objection remains in force: to wit, the inexpediency of 


| teaching two characters, two notations, &c. &e., when 


one is sufficient and must be finally recurred to, 
This, too, is the place to notice Mr. W. 4 
Wallbridge Lunn’s * Manual of Sequentialism:’ the 
third edition of which contains his invention in q 
perfected form. Here we are invited to study two 
new characters: musicotypy (or printing) and music. 
ography (or writing). In the example offered, a 
page of pianoforte music, we find in the printed 
transcript first three and afterwards four staves used, 
—in the written transcript, first four and after. 
wards five staves. Now, apart from these compli- 
cations and confusions, it is obvious that a know- 
ledge of the written character is small help to the 
deciphering of the printed text,—or vice versd; 
while both, to un-sequential eyes, have a puzzling 
and hieroglyphical air. This may be old prejudice; 
but till the World's Library be burnt and re-issued it 
will remain in force. Be it remembered, too, that 


| Mr, Wallbridge Lunn’s example is of his own choos 


ing. We have yet to see one of Bach's organ fugues, 


| preludes, fantasias, &c. —or a page of full score 


noted according to his system. None of these in- 


| veritors, we suspect, have seriously contemplated the 


universal application of their inventions. As Christ 
mas toys they are attractive,—but not as new dis 
coveries which are to supersede known truths ant 


familiar synzbols. 





Haymarkrz.— A new farce, by Mr. Maddison 
Morton, entitled ‘ Your Life’s in Danger,’ was pro- 
duced on Tuesday. Taking advantage of a revolt- 
tionary interest, the author presents an Englishman, 
John Strong (Mr. Keeley) incurring political perl 
His independence takes fire 
at the suspicious observation of which he is the 
object; and leads him into numberless dilemmas, 
which both author and actor contrived to make highly 
diverting. The piece was quite successful. 





Mvsica, ano Dnramartic Gossir. — Our last 
week's remarks upon ‘Opera Policy and Impolicy’ 
receive the pleasantest comment which opera-goes 
could desire in the following announcements— 
Prophéte’ has been secured for the Covent Garden 
Italian Opera, next season. Madame Viardot-Gares 
has signed an engagement to sustain her original 


| part in it, M. Meyerbeer has also agreed to come 


to London to conduct the first three performances 


| It is added that the other female character in 


the opera is to be arranged by him expressly 
Madame Grisi. We are further assured that 
Meyerbeer’s visit to England will be one of obser 
vation, preliminary to his writing for this cout] 


an Oratorio the subject of which has been J 
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= iby him. At present, we apprehend, he will 
ch means of execution in any other corner 
bine he nts for the 
Europe. — Among other arrangements for the 
of ral Italian Opera semi-officially announced are 

Boyt! ction of ‘ Massaniello,’ with Signor Mario 
the principal character,—of Meyerbeer's ‘ Roberto,’ 
Mo ogini's ‘Moise’ (this being different from Rossini’s 
yess by an entirely new first act written for Paris), 
the Zauberféte’ of Mozart, (when shall we hear of 
jis ‘Idomeneo">) &e. &e. It is added that the next 

is to be Madame Grisi’s last in England; ; that 
the differences between the management and Signor 
ni have been reconciled; and that—besides 

- nora Angri, who is to replace Mdlle. Alboni and 
yis Katherine Hayes, already announced as coming, 
“Mille. de Merie, the young contralto mentioned a 
yak or two since, is to appear. The above rumours 
make up & brilliant “ note of promise;” but if the 

mance thereof is to succeed (in every sense of 
the word), too much time—whether on the pretext 
(debuts or of farewell performances—must not be 
jevoted to old works. 

Other tales are flying about—good, by way of 

ime, until they are contradicted. Mr. Lumley’s 
rirement from management—Malle. Jenny Lind's 
yihdrawal from the stage—treaties undertaken by 
yf, Vatel for Her Majesty's Theatre, &c. Thus run 
the reports ; any one of which may be true, or all 
fle That Mr. Bunn will not re-open Covent Gar- 
den Theatre after Christmas, is a piece of somewhat 
nore certain news which will surprise no one. 

Mr. Mitchell's French comic operas will begin 
on the 15th of January. Among his company are 
mentioned Mdlle. Charton, Madame Guichard, and 
M. Couderce—ali known to the Londoner as members 
of the Brussels Company ; besides Mdlles. Morel 
ad Martial, and MM. Beaucé and Bonnamy. 
The operas promised by Mr. Mitchell are, we be- 
lieve, Paer’s ‘ Maitre de Chapelle’ — Boieldieu’s 
‘Nouveau Seigneur’ and * Dame Blanche’—Greétry’s 
‘Tableau Parlant’ and ‘ Richard’—Carafa’s ‘ Valet 
de Chambre-— Grisar’s ‘ Eau Merveilleuse’— Tho- 
mass ‘Panier Fleuri’ — Daleyrac’s ‘ Adolphe et 
Clara’ — Adam’s ‘Le Fidéle Berger’ — Auber’s 
‘Domino Noir’ and ‘ Fra Diavolo :’—in brief, a fair 
repertory for a small company. 

The next year’s Concerts of Ancient Music are to 
be only six in number,—to commence on the 23rd 
of Apnil and to finish on the 2nd of July. 

We are indebted to Mr. Leigh Hunt for many 
pleasant and poetical sayings about music. Let us 
here thank him for reminding us of a fact which 
comes to us with the value—and ought to come to 
the City world with the authority and temptation 
~ofa Precedent. Passing Stationers’ Hall, in his 
valk from St. Paul’s westward,— 

Concerts [says he] as well as festive dinners used to take 
place in the great room, of both of which entertainments 
Steele was fond. * * The most illustrious musical perform- 
ance that ever took place in the hall was that of Dryden’s 
de, A society for the annual commemoration of St. Cecilia, 
the patroness of music, was instituted in the year 1680, not 
without an eye perhaps to the religious opinions of the heir 
}resumptive, who was shortly to ascend the throne as James 
theSecond, An ode was written every year for the occasion, 
and set to music by some eminent composer; and the per- 
formance of it was followed by a grand dinner. In 1687, 
Dryden contributed his first ode, entitled, ‘A Song for 
&t. Cecilia’s Day,’ in which there are finer things than in 
any part of the other, though as a whole it is not so striking. 
€n years afterwards it was followed by ‘ Alexander's Feast,’ 

dinner perhaps being part of the inspiration. Poor 
miah Clarke, who shot himself for love, was the com- 


poser. 

Here is surely encouragement of the best kind for 
the City Companies to emulate their predecessors in 
giving evidence of their own refinement and holding 
out a hand of help to English poets and composers. 


Ciarke’s music was probably of no very great value 
(it would be interesting, however, to be atforded the 
Theans of ascertaining this); but the Stationers’ com- 
mission furnished a text to Handel for one of his 
lest works, nay, “struck a chord,”—to speak 
cifully which was heard so far off as Venice, 
- the Patrician Benedetto Marcello—noblest of 
‘Aantteurs— also set an Italian translation of 
E xander's Feast,’ with the title ‘ Timoteo.’ Will 
_ help the Stationers? Company to a revival of 
Me exploits and honours as these? The vein of 
rile nen® being opened, we cannot help calling 
attention to another feature of our past musical 
namely, the union betwixt Poets and Com- 





posers which existed in the days referred to. Dryden, 
Congreve, Gay wrote expressly for the use and 
pleasure of the musician; and the works which they 
thus wrote live among their poems. Now—where 
the fault lies we will not stay to ask,—any trash 
seems thought worthy of being accepted for setting; 
and for this reason, among others, we have no com- 
positions which can by any chance survive the five 
years within which they were born ! 

Had we not, three weeks since, called attention to 
the concert of Mr. Howard Glover's Musical and Dra- 
matic Pupils with anticipatory hopefulness, we should 
not now have recorded our utter disappointment in 
it—since school exhibitions should be handled merci- 
fully; but being compelled to touch upon the sub- 
ject, we must say that three or four pieces from the 
‘Iphigenia’ of Gluck, followed by a miscellaneous 
selection of some twenty songs, duetts, concerted 
pieces, &c., were by no means what the first pro- 
gramme had led us to expect ;—secondly, that 
Gluck’s music demands, at least, an orchestral 
accompaniment;—and thirdly, that a Musical and 
Dramatic Academy should provide for verbal articu- 
lation: which provision hardly appears to have due 
place in Mr. Howard Glover's course of training. 
A graver cause of displeasure remains to be stated. 
The exhibition at the close of Act the First, we mean 
the catch-penny ballad from ‘ The Loan of a Lover,’ 
screamed by an infant prodigy, was in every point 
of view discreditable. Our feelings regarding such 
miserable work in cases where the excuse is greatest, 
have not here to be propounded;—but when it is 
tagged to an academical concert, tasteless vulgarity 
is added to the moral offence cf the show. We are 
sorry to speak so severely of an entertainment from 
which we had hoped better things. Miss Rainforth’s 
beautiful singing of Mendelssohn's ‘ Violet’ (her 
voice freshened by its repose) and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper’s clever pianoforte playing were, to us, the 
attractions of the evening. 

The last Wednesday Concert but one was better 
than its predecessors, by Beethoven's Pianoforte 
Concerto in c minor which M. Thalberg performed 
—and by an additional instrumental overture. This 
week, the operatic selection has been taken from 
‘La Sonnambula’ music,—now nearly dead upon the 
stage, and when alive there, particularly flat in a 
concert-room. M. Vivier and Miss Kate Loder have 
appeared; and a violin solo is promised for the next 
performance. Mr. Sims Reeves seems for the mo- 
ment resolute to Brahamize himself as fast as pos- 
sible: which means to sing any manner of music, no 
matter how bad, which brings him in an encore. 
—On Wednesday evening, too, Mr. John W. Roe 
gave at Crosby Hall a concert of English vocal music, 
interspersed with pianoforte and violin solos by 
Madame Dulcken and Mr. Dando. The first part 
comprised all Purcell’s music to‘ The Tempest; and 
the entertainment in one important respect surpassed 
those “ farther West”—to wit, in its possessing the 
attraction of concerted vocal pieces. 


The winter bill of fare for the Theatre of San 
Carlo at Naples is wintry enough, though our corre- 
spondent announces it as having been purveyed with 
considerable effort. Disappointed of a new work by 
Verdi, the management has bound itself to give his 
‘I Lombardi’ and ‘ Macbeth’—the ‘ Poliucto’ of 
Donizetti, and the ‘Roberto’ of Meyerbeer. The 
principal singers are Madame Gazzaniga and Madame 
Tadolini (of whom our friend naively writes “that 
a fastidious person might imagine that she had lost 
a little freshness!”) and Signor Malvezzi. We 
wonder little on reading such a list that politics are 
found more tempting than music, and that the theatre 
is shyly attended. 


No good news from Germany is to be expected 
at present. The Musical Society of Vienna says 
the Gazette Musicale, which has existed for twenty 
years, has died a natural (or violent ?) death, finding 
itself no longer in a condition to give concerts. 

American journals point to Havana as the Trans- 
atlantic hold of Italian opera. The principal artists 
are Mdlles. Tedesco and Steffanoni, Signori Polonini, 
Marini, and Beneventano. The Habaneros seem to 
be in advance of England, so far asa love of Verdi 
can establish superiority: since that composer's ‘ Er- 
nani,’ ‘ Nabucco,’ and ‘ Macbeth’ have been given, 








MISCELLANEA. 


.A Floating Railroad.—Our railways have been 
laid in cuttings and on embankments, through 
tunnels and over viaducts; and by the genius of a 
Stephenson they are actually being carried over arms 
of the sea, where ships in full sail can pass beneath 
them. While this daring work, however, can be 
effected where the width, as at the Menai Straits, is 
only some 500 feet, such great tidal estuaries as the 
Forth and Tay will not admit of it. As these Friths 
lie across the route of the great east coast line of 
railways which will shortly extend from London to 
Aberdeen, it became extremely desirable that some 
means should be devised by which those seas might 
be crossed without the troublesome necessity of pas- 
sengers and goods changing carriages. A plan has, 
accordingly, been devised by carrying the trains 
bodily across the Tay at Broughty Ferry, where it is 
about a mile and a half broad. Mr. Robert Napier 
is at present building, in his yard at Govan, a floating 
railway for the Edinburgh and Northern Railway 
Company. It is being built of iron, 180 feet in 
length and 35 in breadth. It is to have three lines 
of rails on deck, so as to enable it to take on a railway 
train of 500 feet in length, and is to be propelled by 
engines of 250-horse power. As the main line of 
railway on each side of the Tay is considerably above 
the level of the sea, stationary engines on either side 
of the Frith are to be employed to draw up or lower 
the trains. This railroad steam-boat is expected to 
be launched in a few weeks.—Scotch Paper. 

8, Storey’s Gate, St. James's Park, Dec. 16. 

Psychological Journal.—In your review, [anée, p. 1234] of 
the Psychological Journal, your critic has alluded to my 
monograph. Authors must, of course, ever be subject to 
reviewers on the utility and style of their works, and must 
not complain however severe the comments may be. When, 
however, you censure or condemn the intense technicality of 
my essay, I cannot but express my regret that your critic 
has forgotten the class of readers for whom it was written— 
the scientific and practical s of the professi Idid 
not aim to make it popular—it is founded on close observa- 
tion, and lam confident initstruth. From many of the most 
enlightened and prominent of my medical brethren I have 
had acknowledgments of the lucidity, simplicity, and prac- 
tical value of my paper. These are not, however, like your 
judgment published; 1 therefore have, I presume, to express 
my regret that I have not, to your reviewer's comprehension, 
made myself better understood.—I am, &c. 

Wa ter C. Denby. 

[Our remark on the monograph was made with 
an especial reference to the other contents of the 
Psychological Journal. The paper seemed to us, as 
we said, intensely technical; and whatever might be 
its practical value, out of place in a journal devoted 
to affections of the mind as distinguished from those 
affections of the body which are so fully treated of 
in other medical journals. ] 


The Gold Mines in California...From the various 
accounts that have been received from California, 
from time to time, within the last eight months or a 
year, there is little room to doubt that that newly 
acquired territory of the United States is rich to an 
extraordinary and almost unparalleled degree in 
mineral resources. The people of San Francisco are 
still scattered on the banks of the Sacramento and its 
tributary rivers, and are as busy as they were at first 
in the work of gathering the precious metals. 
Instead of the accounts first received thence being 
exaggerations, they were rather within the truth. 
The excitement in that territory on the subject is 
increasing; old and young, male and female, the 
halt, and we verily believe the blind, too, are on 
their way to the land of promise and gold, cup and 
tin kettle in hand, to avail themselves of the riches 
so unexpectedly developed. The men of thesea vie 
with those of the land in pursuit of the treasure— 
the occupant of the bench is capsized in endeavouring 
to outrun the sheriff,—the lawyer jostles against his 
client,—the farmer and mechanic throw aside their 
implements; and there is nothing but a busy, exciting 
race, each on his own account, and the devil take the 
hindmost, to reach the gold region first, and to be 
the first in reaching the rivers among the sands of 
which they find the object of their pursuit. If the 
product is as great as it is represented to be, and the 
trouble of gathering it so slight, it will effect great 
changes in the value of the precious metals all over 
the world. As yet we have received no importations 
of the gold thus gathered; but this is accounted for 
by the fact, that every vessel which anchors in the 
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neighbourhood of California is immediately deserted | 


by her crew;—sailors being as much affected with the 
mania as landsmen, and as desirous of gathering the 
rich material._New York Herald. 


Decimal Medicine.—Dr. Marshall Hall suggests, 
through the Lancet, the institution in these realms 
of a national decimal pharmacope@ia,—or a pharma- 
copia having the authority of the Royal College of 
Physicians and of the Government, in which all 
energetic or dangerous medicines shall be so com- 
pounded that ten minims or ten grains shall be the 
medium dose for an adult. It is proposed that 
hydrocyanic acid and strychnine, for example, be so 
diluted, that ten minims of the liquid containing the 
former, and ten grains of the powder containing the 
latter, shall be a safe dose in general ; that dose being 
of course augmented or diminished in practice 
according to the experience of the prescriber. It 
will be a question for the chemist by what materials 
this dilution should be effected.—Morning Paper. 


Gas Meter for the Houses of Parliament.—A view 
was yesterday afforded to a number of scientific per- 
sons, and others interested in the consumption of 
gas, at Messrs. Glover’s iron-foundry, Drury Lane, 
of the immense meter constructed and cast under the 
superintendence of Mr. Defries, the inventor and pa- 
tentee. This machine, which is to be placed in the 
New Palace at Westminster, is an almost stupendous 
piece of mechanism, being upwards of ten feet in 
height, and twenty fect in circumference, or girth : 
it is in form a hexagon, the designs are in the Gothic 
manner, and in exact keeping with the interior of the 
new Houses of Parliament, so that it is an ornamen- 
tal as well as a useful addition to them, and ought to 
be placed so as to be seen by the public. The ma- 
chine weighs four tons, and is of capacity to pass 
10,000 feet of gas per hour, and to supply 2,000 
lights with, according to calculation, the loss of only 
half-a-tenth of pressure; at which pressure it will 
work with the greatest ease. The principle and the 
action of the machine are very simple, and yet very 
accurate. There are two chambers, the lower con- 
taining three partitions, called diaphragms. As the 
gas, in its passage through the valve, acts upon these 
diaphragms, they move the machinery in the upper 
chamber, and by these means the quantity of gas 
consumed is registered. The index consists of six 
small dials almost similar to those on watches ; on 
these the consumption can be calculated with very 
minute accuracy. The iron has been bronzed, and 
has a fine surface, the castings being remarkably 
sharp and clear. The name of the patentee and the 
title of the Chartered Gas Company and the Royal 
arms are introduced. This meter far exceeds in di- 
mensions anything of the sort ever before attempted. 
— Times. 


Norwegian Silver—From the Swedish official 
paper of the 27th of October we learn that on the 
14th of September the workmen employed in the 
King’s mine, which is one of the Konigsberg silver 
mines in Norway, found a lump of native silver 
weighing 208lb.—and that on the 6th of October 
another lump of native silver, equally pure in quality, 
of no less weight than 436lb. was dug out of the 
same mine. It isa fact worthy of being recorded, 
that about twenty years ago this mine was offered 
for sale in London for the sum of 10,000/.; but the 
capitalists of that day had not sufficient confidence 
in the treasures it was represented to possess, to give 
this comparatively small price. Subsequently the 
Norwegian Government were urged by the scientific 
of that country to work the mine for the benefit of 
the state. The operations were prosecuted with 
vigour; and for a considerable number of years this 
mine has annually yielded tothe Government a larger 
revenue than the price which could not previously 
be obtained in England for the mine itself. 





To CorresponpENts.—R. A.—B. B.—T. M.—Dr. E,. C.— 
Phi—R. 0.—J. H.S.—E. F.E., of America,—C. R. W.—S. H. 
—D. C.—received. 

P. M. A. L.—Our remark of course applies to the figure 
represented in the log-book. 

A CoxsTant READER will see, by our paper to-day, that 
we differ from him in every point of his criticism—We add 
here, that we differ from him yet more emphatically as to 
his facts. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


—_o——_ 


FACETLE YANKIANA, 
A FABLE for CRITICS: a Glance at a 


few of OUR LITERARY PROGENIES (Mrs. Malaprop’s Word) 
from the TUB of DIOGENES. By a WONDERFUL QUIZ. 
12mo. boards, 2s. 6d, 


The BIGLOW PAPERS. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Copious Index, by HOMER 
WILDBUR, A.M. 12mo, boards, 6s. 


GRISWOLD’S (R.) PROSE WRITERS 


of AMERICA. Illustrated with Portraits, royal 8yo. cloth, 248, 


GRISWOLD’S POETS and POETRY of 
. Lllustrated with Portraits and Plates, royal 8vo. 
cloth, 2 


HALLECK’'S POEMS. Complete in 1 vol. 


Syo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations on steel, 28s. 


MAY’S FEMALE POETS of AMERICA. 


1 thick vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


The SALAMANDER: a LEGEND for 
CHRISTMAS. By ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. Edited by 
E. 0. SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and Illustrated by America’s 
best Artist, Dar.ey, with Llluminated Title-page, price 78. 6d. 


LEE’S (MRS.) NAOMI; or, BOSTON 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 12mo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S 


Romance. 12mo., cloth, 78. 6d. 


HYPERION: a 


LONGFELLOW’S 


Edition. 8vo. cloth, 24s, 


POEMS. _Iilustrated 


LONGFELLOW’S OUTRE MER. 


12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BRYANT’S POEMS. 


Svo. cloth gilt, 248, 


Illustrated Edition. 


WILLIS’S POEMS. 


8vo. cloth gilt, 248, 


Illustrated Edition. 


SCHOOLCRAFT’S NOTES on the 
TROQUOIS; or, CONTRIBUTIONS to AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY, ANTIQUITIES, and GENERAL ETHNOLOGY. 8yo. 
cloth, coloured Plates, 188. 


TAYLOR’S STATISTICS of COAL. 


Thick 8vo. cloth, Maps, &c. coloured, 30s. 


AGASSIZ and GOULD’S PRINCIPLES 
of ZOOLOGY. Part I. 12mo. cloth, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 78. 6d. 


TUTHILL’S (L.C.) HISTORY of 
ARCHITECTURE, from the EARLIEST TIMES. ro. cloth, 


THRILLING INCIDENTS of the WARS 


of the UNITED STATES. 8vo. cloth, with 300 Engravings, 25s, 


MAGOON’S ORATORS of 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Thick 12mo. cloth, 10s, 62. 


*It isa noble book.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


the 


ELLETT’S WOMEN of the AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 18s. 


London: Joun Carman, 142, Strand, 





“NEW BOOKS AND maw” 
EDITIONS. 


BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER 
BIRD 


New Translation by SHUCKARD. 
Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &c. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 72, 


A BOOK OF STORIES FOR Young 
PEOPLE. 


By MARY HOWITT, Mrs. 8. C. HALL, 
y Wey and Mrs. COWDEN 


Illustrations by AnsoLon, Square 16mo, cloth gilt, 38 64, 


BOOK OF BALLADS. 


By BON GAULTIER. 
Tilustrated by Dorie and — Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 
1s . 


BYRON’S TALES AND POEMS, 


Forty-six Vignette Illustrations by Warren, engraved b; 
. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 2is, y Fisper 


CARPENTER’S (DR.) WORKS oN 
NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Post 8vo. in dark green cloth lettered. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 6s. 
ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS, 2 yols, 195. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY. 6s. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HOROLOGY, and 
ASTRONOMY. 6s. 


CLARK’S ELEMENTS OF 
DRAWING AND PAINTING IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


With Coloured Plates. Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 8@, 6d, 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
A New Edition, willy Adations Uy Ds CARPRETER and 


Many Engravings on wood and 34 Etchings on steel. Super-royal 
8vo. cloth, 2ls. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, 
AND ORATIONS. 


With an Introductory Essay. Feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 38, 


FAMILY JO: MILLER. 


A DRAWING-ROOM JEST BOOK, 
Designs by Kenny Meapows, Square 16mo. cloth gilt, 5a 


GALLERY OF NATURE. 


By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
Numerous Illustrative Engravings on wood and steel. Super-royal 
8vo. cloth, 188, 


GREECE: 


PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 


By C. WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Many Engravings on wood and stecl, imperial Svo, cloth, 2a 


MILNER’S (REV. THOMAS) 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF 
ASTRONOMY, AND OF PHYSICAL 
AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


4to. Divisions, 6s. 


PARLOUR RECREATIONS FOR 
LADIES. 


Super-royal 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
Containing the PLAYS and POEMS. 
KENNY MEADOWS'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Memoir and Essay by BARRY CORNWALL. 
Nearly 1,000 Engravings on wood and 35 Etchings on steel, and 
Portrait, 3 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 31. 3s. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 


Edited and enlarged by “ CRAVEN.” 
Eighth Edition. Numerous Plates and Woodcuts, royal 16m0. 
cloth gilt, 63. 6d. 


WILLAN’S COUNTRY SCENES 
AND SUBJECTS. 


ries of Tales and Sketches. Illustrated with 
ssiecemmatacians “Engravings, feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 58. 





London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. 2, Amen-comer, 
and 147, Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


RAPHAEL, OR, PAGES FROM ne 
ptkof PEAT SMES, Bt; DE LAMAN 


h Edition. 
simultaneously with the Frenc! [On the 15th of January. 


A VIEW OF THE ART OF COLONIZA- 
ith Present Reference to the British Bapize. By ED- 
Tp GIBBON W RKEFIELD. (Un January. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Gail rm Cre the Hoga Soclty. Sola Sve.doe 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 
hme a and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. vo. 2l. 58. 
By the same Author, 
DICTIONARY OF MATERIA MEDICA 
AND PHARMACY, 8vo. 158, 
TABLES OF CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS, 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &. On Five Large Sheets. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUDING 
poLiTy. By W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College. 
Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition, revised. 2 vols. foolscap 


— y the same Author, 8vo. 
LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MO- 
RALITY, delivered before the University of Cambridge. 


THE EVILS OF ENGLAND, Soctat anp 
ROONOMICAL. By A LONDON PHYSICIAN. 28. 6d. 


BRAMPTON RECTORY: OR, THE 
LESSON OF LIFE. Post 8vo. (Neat week, 


SHAKSPE ARES HAMLET: 
iit the Ke yt ton ee ral Problem 


aRD STRACHEY. 

THE HAND-BOOK FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
consisting of the most recent Information, compiled for the use of 
Intending Colonists, By A LATE MAGISTRATE OF THE 
TERRI TTOkY. 6a. 


an Attempt to 
by 7 Analysis of 
8yo. 48. 6d. 


MINERALS AND THEIR USES: in a 
Series of Letters toa Lady. By J. R. JACKSON, F.R.S. Member 
of the Imperial Mineralogical Society of St. an Week 

. een, 


SACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection of 
S4CRED MUSIC from the FINEST WORKS of the GREAT 
MASTERS Barrisu anpD Foreicx. Arranged as Solos and Con- 
ivate Performance, with Accompaniments for 
the — “aod Organ. 2 vols. folio, half-bound in Turkey 
worveeo, 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, AND 
yi at patatTions TO CHRISTIANITY. By F. AU- 
RICE, M.A., Protessor of Divinity in King’s College, wea 
Second Baition, reduced in size and price, 5s, 


THE DUTY OF ue Caunce IN 
TIMES OF TRIAL: a Cha elivered at Ordinary Visita- 
. B JULIU sc ARLES MARE. at A., Arehdeacon 
Notes, especially on the C ontrover sy ee 

the Management of Schools, and on the Jewish Question. Syvo. 


LATIN PRAYER-BOOK. 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM; Ordo 

jiiaiteet dee Cen Domini, Catechismus, Ecclesia Anglicane- 
jum. 

This volume exhibits the Authentic Latin of our present Prayer- 

took, the arrangement of which has been carefully preserved. 

yal 24mo, printed with red border lines, 5s. 6d. in cloth ; 103. id. 

Antique calf, red edges. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMCEDL UNDECIM, 
= Notis et Indice Historico in usum Scholarum, wae H. A. 
HOLDEN, A.M., Coll. 88. Trin. Cant. Socius. 8vo. 15s 


C. CORNELII TACITI OPERA AD CODI- 
iT TAN TIQUL re teO8, COMMENTARIO CRITICO EXACTA 
Be MENDATA Eaidit ft atone - oer Oy R, Professor 

oe Complete i in four volume. &y 
is Edition is given a complete cslintion of all the older and 
ad ot erat, MSE. wi = the emendations of Professor Ritter, 


mt ditors ; x 
nee passages, —- a justification of new readin: 
the 





intro- 

a = amas, © ——— of his “aes of 
erm of the works which are e: 

Text, and Notes by the — eee nee aainind 


ey EW HEBREW LEXICON. —Part I. 
2 each ean rd + rare arranged according to the permanent letters 


+ s of which arrangement the root is more 
ily found than by any former methodi— Part IL. Excuisu and 
With a Hebrew Grammar, V ocabulary, and Gramma- 

is of the Book of Genesis. Also, a C hhaldee Grammar, 
jrammatical Analysis of the e Words of the 


iiament, By = a T. JARRETT, i 4 Professor of 


uunnai GREEK GRAMMAR for the 
¢ » 4 d 
Edward's School, Bury BA dosed Siooe 4 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 
ee 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By 
E. STANLEY, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Norwich. The Fourth 
Edition, in One Volume, 5s, 


SIX DRAMAS, illustrative of GERMAN 
LI PE, from the Original of ‘the Princess Amalie of Saxony. With 
aF i to each, i i and etched by the Translators, 
Post 8vo. 10s, éd. 





The CRUSADERS: Scenes, Events, and Cha- 
racters from the Times of the Crusades. By T. KEIGHTLEY. 
New Edition, in One Volume, 7s. 


TALES and STORIES from HISTORY. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. Fifth Edition. Two Volumes, bound 
and gilt, 73. 


MUSICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
CRITICISM. By GEORGE HOGARTH. Second Edition. Two 
Volumes, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of LONDON. By Cuartes 
MACKAY, LL.D. 7s. 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOG 


RA- 
PHY. 


By MISS ZORNLIN. Third Edition, with Additions, 6s, 
Uniformly with the above, 
RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By Muss 
ZORNLIN. Second Edition. 4e. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in HYDROLOGY; or, The 
World of Waters. By the same Author. 6s. 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By T. 
—_—, Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
48. 


RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By the 
Rey. L. TOMLINSON, M.A. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


AMUSEMENTS in CHESS; containing the 
History, Antiquities, and Curiosities of the Game ; Easy Lessons 
in Chess and Chess Problems. By C. TOMLINSON. With 
numerous Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES of the SEASONS; or, The 
Progress of the Year. A Course of Daily Instruction and Amuse- 
ment, selected from the Natural History, Science, Art, Antiquities, 
and Biography of our Father-Land. In Four Books, 3s. 6d. each. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, considered with 
reference to Civilization and the Arts) By MARY ROBERTS. 
Sixth Edition, with Woodcuts, bound and gilt, 3s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 
WILD ANIMALS. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


The ANIMAL and v EGETABLE PRODUC- 
TIONS of AMERICA. 35, 6d. 


GEMS of SACRED POETRY. 


some Volumes. 


Two hand- 
Printed with red border lines, bound and gilt, 8s. 


GEMS of SACRED LITERATURE. Uni- 


form with the above. 8&8. 


FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the 
aoe RK. GLEIG, Three Volumes, with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 
eac! 


NATIONAL PROVERBS. Printed line for 
line in English, French, Italian, Spanish, and German. By 
CAROLINE WARD. With red border lines, bound and gilt, 


33. 6d. 


FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS. Selected 
by ANNE PARKER. Second Edition. Printed with red border 
lines, bound and gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The CARDINAL VIRTUES; or, Morals and 


Manners Connected. By HARRIETTE ‘CAMPBELL. Two 
Volumes, 78. 


CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with HIS 


CHILDREN. Two Volumes, 5s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


—~<»——_ 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 


Selected and arranged, with short Biographical and Critical 
Notices. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

In Four Volumes, price One yy in elegant cloth. Printed 
in a bold type,in crown 8vo.,80 as to produce the most legible 
series of portable books existing. 

The Four Volumes of * Half-Hours with the Best Authors, are 
ee" 16 Portraits, Engraved on Steel, of Great Euro- 

ean Writers, 


In 2 vols. small folio, price One Pound, in elegant cloth, 


The Land we Live In: 
A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY SKETCH BOOK OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts, drawn and engraved ex- 


era 
pressly for this work, by the most eminent Artists, and with 
splendid Line Engravings on Stecl. 


The Cabinet Edition of Shakspere; 
Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
In Twelve Volumes, price 18s. sewed ; and 30s, elegant cloth, viz. :— 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. 
THE POEMS AND LIFE, 1 vol. 
PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE, 10 vols. 


In Four splendid Volumes, in elegant cloth, price Three Pounds, 
THE STANDARD EDITION 


or 


The Pictorial Bible ; 
With ORIGINAL NOTES by JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 
And Illustrated with many ae Woodcuts, Steel Engravings, 


* This entirely new edition, one of the most popular Family 
Bibles ever produced, has brought out at a great ——, 4 
Jaye ey Notes having been entirely re-written, or re 

brace the immense increase in our stores of Biblical infor: 
snolien. 


In Two Volumes super-royal 8vo. in elegant cloth, price 11 168, 


The Farmer’s Library. 
Illustrated with several Hundred Woodcuts. 


This impertent and original Work is devoted to that class of 
subjects which is peculiarly interes to every country resident, 
and is essentially the foundation o| of scientific Farming— oe A ANI- 
MAL ECONOMY. It consists of the following BOOKS 
1. THE OX. By W. C. L. Marti; late one of the 
Scientific Officers of the Zoological Society of London. 
2. THE HORSE. By Wittiam Yovarr. From the 
last improved edition—the Copyright of the Publisher. 
With A Treatise on Draveur. 
3. SHEEP. By W.C. L. Martin. 
4. THE DOG. By Wiii1am Yovarr. 
5. SWINE. By W. C. L. Martiy. 
6. POULTRY. By W. C. L. Martiy. 
7. BEES. By Jonn SaAunDERs. 
These Treatises aim at uniting the scientific and amusin ng pa 
of Zoology with practical directions for management, an = 
details of AnimaL Structure, and of Veterinary KyowLepor, 
as may be really useful instead of merely e1pirical. 


Almanacs and Year Books 
for 1849. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC of the SOCIETY 
for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; containing 
the usual Information, corrected up to November 1. Price 1s. 
sewed in wrapper. 


Also, 

The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
Price Half-a-Crown, sewed; or bound in cloth, with the BRI- 
TISH ALMANAC, 4s. 

Contents, 

Parr I.—Short Supplementary, —Fluctuation of the Funds— 
Remarkson the first Six Books European and other Powers, 
of Euclid’s Elements—Ord- — 1847. 
nance Surveys; Metropolitan Panr I1,.—Abstracts of Acts — 
Sanitary Survey——The Cho- Abstracts of Public Documents 

—Chronicle of Session —Pri 


lera—Farm Produce of Ire- 
land in 1847—On the Progress, vate Bills—Public Petitions— 
i Public Improvements; with 


of Organic Chemistry—Kela- 
tive Progress of the Popula-| Woodcut Illustrations of New 
Buildings —Chronicle of Occur- 


tion and of Industrial Wealth 
—On the Variola Ovis— rences Feng yr f Analysis 
—Necrology of 1 


ways of Great Britain—E Smi-| 
gration to the British Colonies 


The UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
SHEET ALMANAC, Price, Plain, 1s. 6d.; Varnished 2s. 3d.; in 
Frame and Varnished, 7s. 

Price 48. cloth, or 48. 6d. roan tuck, 


The UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS 
POCKET ALMANAC and GUIDE, greatly extended. 


London : CHartEs Kniaut, Fleet-street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers in London and{Country. 








THE ATHENZUM 








MESSRS. RIVINGTON 
ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


I. 

ESSAYS on SUBJECTS connected with 
the REFORMATION in BRCLARD. (Reprinted from the 
Britisu_MaGazine, with Additio' 

By the Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D. F.R.S. 


MEDITATIONS io the Fathers of the 
FIRST FIVE CENTURIES, arranged as Exercises on the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Intended to promote Sound- 
ness in the Faith, and Holiness of Life. 

By the Rev. NDELL TYLER, B.D. 

Rector of se ci ‘and Canon Residentiary of 

aul’s, 


USE and ABUSE; 2 Tale. By the Au- 


thor of ‘ Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, by a 
Seven Years Resident in Greece. 


x , 

LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE, 

Critical, Expository, and Practical ; delivered before the Uni- 

versity ‘of Cambridge ; being the HULSEAN LECTURE for 

1848, With the Original Seek Text from the best MSS., anda 

revised saint Translat: 

y CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 


Vv. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


The BISHOP of TASMANIA’S LEC- 


TURES, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL, on 
the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


A COMPANION ie ALTAR; 


Week Preparation for the HOLY COMMUNION, 
table Meditations and Prayers for the Office. By the late 
Bishop HOBART, of New York, U.S. (Keprinted Srom the 
Twenty-first American Edition.) To which is added, the Commu- 
nion Uffice of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Kev. JOHN COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 
Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Duke- -street, W estminster, 
(Pocket size.) 
VIL. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
HINTS on the ART of CATECHISING. 
By the late Ven. EDWARD BATHER, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Salop, 
VII 


The FIRST REVELATIONS of GOD to 
MAN, considered in a Series of SERMONS on the First Chap- 
ters of GEN —, 

e Rev. W. E. Ns, 
Frebendery 6 an >> of the] Hereford }Gotedend 5 
thor of the * Songs of the B: 
Ix. 
THE TENTH EDITION OF 


The ROCKY ISLAND, and other 


Similitudes. 
By SAMUEL WIL BERFORCE, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of “— 

In 18mo. 28, 6d. 


or, 
With 


Read) 


The FIRST GREEK BOOK ; 


on the 
isn of Henry's First Latin Book. 

By the Rev. T. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late 
F ibe of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


HANDBOOK. of GREEK 
SYNONYMES. 


m the French of Pitioy, 
By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A, 
XI. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


T, Tr r y ra 
The ANCIENT SYRIAC VERSION of 
the EPISTLES of ST. IGNATIUS, from MSS. of very great 
antiquity. Edited, with an ENGLISH YRANSLATION, and 
coplogs NOTES, v 
By the Rey. WILLIAM CURETON, M.A. F.R.S. 
of the British Museum. 


XIIL. 


OUTLINE of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY and HISTORY, Translated from the German of Piitz, 


by the Rev. R. AUL, M.A., and edited by th T 
ARNOLD, re edited by the Rey. T. K. 


NOTES on Cote DISTINCTIVE 
VERITIES of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the Rey. 
R. W. MORGAN, Perpetual Curate at Tregynon. 

XV. 
THE TENTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
PLAIN SERMONS. 
By CONTRIBUTORS to the ‘TRACTS for the TIMES, 
With General Indexes, 68. 6d. (Jn a few days.) 
XVI. 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF 
PRACTICAL RELIGION, Exemplified 


by LETTERS and PASSAGES from th LIF 
Key. ROBERT ANDERSON. a © 


By the in Mrs. ANDERSON. 


Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place. 


; James Clarke. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
CLASSICAL AND STANDARD 
MUSICAL WORKS 


Published only by Her Majesty's Musicsellers, Messrs. R. 
COCKS & CO., 7, New Burlington-street, London, and on 
order of all Musicsellers. 


1, Albvochint erger’s Theoretical Works. 2 vols. 22 
2. Bach's (J.S.) 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, new ciition, fingered 
by eee The two vols, in one, 11. lls. 
3. rt of Fugue, by ditto. Vol. II. 12 
4 — Works for the Pianoforte. Vol. iit “chromatic Fan- 
tous. Fuew, &c. 158. 
- on 0 oe crag, Vol. IV., 5 Suites and 4 Duetts. 158. 
ol. V., a Concerto and Overture and an Air, with 
30 "Variations N58. 
o, Vol VI., six ony 1 Preludes, 2nd and 3rd Part In- 
ventions, on ote little Suites. 
itto, Vol. VIL, six Grand Suites, 15a 
°. - Ditto, Vol. V IIL, Miscellaneous Fantasias, &c, 158. 
* _ ogee Works, a ‘new edition by John Bishop, Each 
volume 
11. Beethoven’ 's Nine Symphonies for the Pianoforte, by Kalk- 
beeuner. 3l, 138. 6d, 
_ "ieee of Olives, with English Words, by J. 
Wane. 122, 
3. Masterpieces for the Piano, by Czerny. 5 vols., 
~—_ tA 18 
Seventeen Quartets, edited by Rousselot. 62. 68. 
Quintetts and Trios, by ditto. 22. 12s, éd, 
ie Baillot,& oo. ., Method for the Violoncello. 12s. 
x -- eat School for the Violin, by John Bishop, In the 


pre: 
18, = Boyce's Cathedral Music, edited by Joseph Warren. 3 vols, 


8a. 
‘19. Bertini’s Cdchaated Method for the Piano, translated by 
W111 
20, Cherubini’s Theoretical Works. 2 vols. 14 11s. 6d. 
21. Corelli’s Forty-eight Trios. 10. 
— ‘Twelve Solos, a new edition by Czerny. 10s. 6d. 
=. — _ Twelve Concertos, by Billington. 10s, 6d. 
i" Ss, Cong’ 's Royal Pianoforte School. 4 vols. op. 500, each 
Illia 
— School of Practical Composition, edited by John 
Bishop. _3 vols, op. 600, each 12. 118. 6d. 
Perfect Pianist. 11. 11a. 6d. 
a School of Fu me Playing, 24 Grand Studies. 11 48. 
—  Artof Preluding, with 120 Examples. * 1s 
— aan of Embe lishments, 70 studies. 
30. plement to the eens School. ry “selected 
Exercises wo. t e Great Masters. > 
31. C: pmpagnoil| , ene Method for the Violin, translated by 
John Bishop. 
an Clementi 8 ‘Collection of 350 Glees, Catches, Canons, &c. 4 vols. 


“3. Drouet’ 's Method for the Flute. 
34. Dubourg on the Violin, Ancient and Modern. 5s, 
35. Duport’s Great Work for the Violoncello, by John Bishop. 
In the press. 
36. Forde’s Bncpdiepatio, 3,050 Airs of all Nations, for Flute or 
Violin. 6 vols. each 12s, 
mA... Cotttited Weber’s Theoretical Works, by John Bishop. In 
e 
ae Vandel's Messiah, from Mozart's Score, by John Bishop. 15s. 
Ditto, for the Piano, be ceerny- 158, 
in — Israel i in Egypt, by J. Bishop. 15s, 
4. — Acis and Galatea, by ditto, 12s, 
- _ ey Te Deum, by — 128. 
r Coronation Anthems, 1 
rr The e whole of Handel’ 's Grateuies. ~ J. Bishop. >» the press. 
45. Haydn's ater arrranged by John Bishop. 
46. sons, arranged by Clementi. 1 ." 
47. Gestien, for the Piano, by Czerny, 12s, 
48. Seasons, for ditto, by ditto, 1. 7s. 
49, pitte, as Duetts, by ditto, four books, each 102, 6d. 
Twelve Symphonies for Piano, Violin, Flute, and 


50. 
Bass, by Cue, 3l. 
itto, as Duetts, by ditto. 51. 
Ba. -- mento three Quartetts, for Two Violins, Tenor, and 


vols. 
53. “Herzog’s Practical Organist. 18 books, each 3s, 6d. 
54, pone 's Vocal Harmony, an wastvalted Collection of Glees 
and Madrigals. Clares e folio vols. each 1 
55. King’s (Cc oe forning and Seale Services in D, A, and 
F. Edited by J. Warren. Each 3s, and 4s, 
tWviliiven) mening and Evening Services in B flat. 


56. — 
Waived by John Bishop. 
=. =. Fave s Anthems and “Services. Edited by Sturges. 2 vols. 
eac 
au Mozart’s Ten Quartetts for Two Violins, Alto and Bass. 
28. 
Six Quintetts. 22, 


Six Symphonies, as = Duetts. By Czerny. 2. 2s. 
Ditto for Piano, Violin, Flute,and Bass, By Cle- 


“Ditto for Piano Solo. By Czerny, In 1 vol. 1. 10s. 
63, Marbeck’s Book of Common Prayer, for Voices in’ Unison. 
By R. James. 58, 
64. Repertorium pote Antique. Edited by J. Bishop and J. 
Warren. Part I. 


15a. 


Part II. 6%. 
i, Nightingale’ 's Mass Voluntaries for the Organ. 6 books, each 


6 4 gga 78. 6d. 


3 er Nixon’ 8 Geloct Subjects for the Organ. 
68. ch 78. 


Irgan Themes. 6 books, 
62. _ po wy ald ag 74 Nos. each 1s. 6d, 
70. Otto on the Construction and Preservation of the Violin. A 
new —- op Jone Bishop. 3s, 
ew Method of Harmony. 12s. 
Rodes, &c., Method for the Violin, 10s, 64 
= Retssiger's’ Eight Trios for the Piano, Teute, and Bass. 


#, a 
- Ditto for Piano, Violin, and Bass. 27, 128. 6d, 
75. Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with Latin and English Words. 
J. \ arren, 128, 
- Ditto, Piano, by Czerny. 10s. 6d. 
Ditto, as Piano Duetts. 2 books, each & 
re Rinck’s Guan School. By 8. Ww esley and tous Bishop. 


ll, 168, 
7 _- Edited by J. Bishop. 
80. Mitussell’s 's Celebrated Voluntaries for the Organ. 


By 


Nd orks for the Organ. Each 
38., 


2 vols. each 


81. The whole of Reicha’s Theoretical Works, translated by 
Arnold Merrick, Esq.,in 5folio vols. In the press. 
lir’s School for the V iolin (the only complete copy). Trans- 
lated fs John Bishop, ll. 11s. 6d. (The Author acknowledges this 
to be a faithful translation of the original copy.) 
&3. Sor’s Method for Guitar. 12s. 
84. The Vocal Melodies of Scotland. By Finlay Dunn and John 
Thomson, — 4 vols, each 158, 
85. The Order of the Deliy, Service by Tallis. Edited by John 
Bishop. cloth boards, gilt edges, 68. 
iner’s 100 aan. ms, &c., Fear Voices, 128, 
ist’s Library. 128, 
8s, Warren’ ‘3 Beauties for the Organ, 11, 1s, 





144 orian Chants. 12s, 
141 Gar edral Chants. 12s, 
Sacred Voluntaries. 11, 1s, 
by ek a oe a. 
00 Interludes for the Organ, 
—_ Soft Movements. 1/. lg. 
3. The Tyrolese } Melodies, ¥ I. ise. 
= -1I. 158, 
- Vol, Ill. 158, 
3 Clare's Psal mody. 4 vols, each 10s, 6d, 
oe. Clinton’s Essay on the Béhm Flute. 10s 
= Nicholson's Beauties for the Flute. 4 vois, 3 
=. = - uit _ Bouquet. — each 18s. in 
revost’s Musi tenography. B; Cocks 
ea TR. Cocks & Cos @ a 1 inane S 
03. ‘o.’s General Catal es 0} 
English Music, Vocal, and for all Tostromenns pewt = 
Part VII. A List of 1 Ancient and 3 Modern Music, wit 


a 
immediate attention, ee ate, Teeeiny 
N.B. Ina few days, Cocks’s Musical Almanac, 








This day is published, price 2° 6d. with an linia 
HRISTMAS EVE; or, the Story of Littl 
Anton. A Present for Children. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street, 


—$__ 
FREELAND’S POEMS. 
Now ready, post 8vo. price 6s, 
L S. 


Oo &E 
Th ti its Pa 1a hairy wy 
“ The sentiments of which do credit to the h 
themselves to the head of the writer. The Lin = eye 
written by an Orphan Girl, left at School ss = Helidg 
= —— as the feelin chord i in many a womanly breast, if ith 
not also reach the fee ‘on of even sterner nat: oe Tas 
=. eos 1, Dec. 1 4 eee 
e author is 2 ‘very good translator. He h 
roved it by the clever way he has rendered into Et 
Lamartine’s celebrated poem * J/Homme, addressed 
Byron,”— Bell's Life in London, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


7 —— 
MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLX 
will be published on SATURDAY, December 30th, 
CONTENTS: 
I. THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
IL DIARY OF COUNT WESSENBERG. 
IIL. DUKE OF ARGYLE ON THE CURE. 
IV. LAYARD'S DISCOVERY OF NINEVEH. 
V. GERMANY— AUSTRIA—PRUSSIA. 
VI. VANITY-FAIR—JANE EYRE—GOVERNESSES, 
VIL ITALIAN INTERVENTION 
VIII. PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
1X. THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











On the 31st ins 
HE WESTMINSTER “AND FOREIGY 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIX. and L 
JANUARY. 1849. oo 
CONTENTS. 


1. LIFE OF CHANNING, 
2. KEATS 
3. PRISON LABOUR. 
4. ANCIENT EGYPT. 
5. THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
6. MUSIC, 
7. SEA SERPENTS. 
8 LESSONS OF REVOLUTIONS. 
Vorlesun; ingen iiber alte Geschichte.—Gespriche mit Goethe- 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.—Die Gagenwarte.—Friedrich Creu, 
Gray’s Lectures on Money; Fin al Memorials of Charles Lamb; 
Letters of Pees Life of Sir Walter Scott; Leigh Hu 
*The Town,’ &c. & 
Cnitaney Notice.” 
Geo. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars”-street, Fleet-street 


Just Published with “Porteaits, 


Almanach be Gotha, 
1849. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, 
Foreign Booksellers. 








NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, SPELLED AS SPOKE. 


YPTHE PHONETIC NEW 
PRICE 44d. STAMPED. 
Published every Saturday Mocnines at the 
FFICE, 344, STRAND. oa 
The First Number will be published on Saturday, Jan. 6 
5,000,000 Englishmen cannot read. 8,000,000 E: nglisbmen oy 
write, 1 a — out ss 3, and 1 married woman 
si ee ister with a mar 
hy? "flecause it is as yet impossible to tell Copal as 
English word ntoor its spelling, or the spelling 0! b 
wo rom its soun 
Till this — is removed, the education of the poor is my 
sically im 
Be ae eel elling will remove all difficulty, by enabling any 
who can spea “4 English to read English with ease in eae 
Lipson publications are now selling at the rate of I 
Porn all po 
The Bpellin Reform is received with enthusiasm in 
h pes been visited by its advoca' 
ths oy oe ay ; will be printed in ‘accordance with 
English Phonetic “Alphabet, invented in the years 
Isaac Pitman and Alexandes John Ellis, B.A. BA, wills 
The Puonetic Ne conduct be J. Ellis, F Fert 
organ of THE § SPEL TING REFORM; and will adv ~ 
versal Unsectarian State Education— i Citi, , 
Progress in all thins —Progress towards ai 
Universal Peace—Abolition of Capital anda 
ments—Keformatory Treatment of Criminals—ant 7 
for Civil Merits. The Puonetic News will boatrld 4 
family reading, and complete in allits ene 
all the News of the Wee 
Prospectuses and expianstor, pa 
the Office, 344, Strand,and at the P 
passage, Pate’ Tnoster-row, London. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
One Volume 8vo. 6s. cloth lettered, gilt edges, 


THE 


SINGING MASTER. 


Srxta Epition, 
L FIRST LESSONS IN SINGING AND THE NOTATION OF MUSIC. Price 1s. 


c RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE 


£ FIRST CLASS TUNE-BOOK. 
oat » a Children. Price 1s. 


yo IV. THE SECOND CLASS TUNE-BOOK. Price 1s. 6d. 


<1 THE HYMN TUNE-BOOK. Price 1s, 6d. 


London: TayLor, Watton & MABERLY, 


OF HARMONY, 


OR THOROUGH BASS. Price Is. 


Thirty Simple and Pleasing Airs, arranged, with Suitable Words, for 


28, Upper Gower-street, 


And 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





—TPLETION ~ 
YOMPLET ION and RE-ISSUE of the 
| PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. This work, con- 
in 2 vols, 8¥0. original matter equal to six ordinary octavo 
tii pro rofasely Illustrated with Maps and Enevevings, and 
woe an Index of Scripture + and a Full List of Books 
the Student, may be had of all Booksellers, either in 2 vols. 
an One Guinea ; or in 40 Numbers, price 6d. each, issued 
Januar; 
re hy of biblical ‘knowledge, from sources both native 
a oe align a rm d A s book necessar: 
The advance of intelligence rendered suc! ape cm coceeary 
“Itgives all the real light which German achelarship has thrown 
Christi rmer, 
atte Bible Sidon: Simpkin, Marchal & Co. 
n a wrapper, Js. ; on tinted paper, 2s. 6d. 
its Elevating’ Influence on Man. 
rated by Six large highly-finished Wood Engravings, 
vied engraved Ve Crone iz MeAsom, from Original Designs 
-—1, The Gin Sho 2.'The Wretched Home. 
he Bible. 4. The House of God. 5. The Call to Repen- 
he Happy Death-Bed. 
london: Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row; and all Book- 








NEW INTELLECTUAL AND AMUSING PASTIME FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR, 
Now ready, price 38. 6d.; or elegantly gilt, 4 
ACLES from ‘the BRITIS POETS: a 


~~ _brre Table Book and Pleasant Companion for a 
Bound 
“tho, RUR AL RECORDS: Tales of Village 


4s, 6d. 
Wuloare. Publisher, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
. in 1 vol. post 8vo. FE. a Portrait, price 7s. 6d, 
HE. ‘PAS’ TOR’S WIFE: a Memoir of Mrs. 
Sherman, of Surrey Shape. By ie HUSBAND. 

Also, a striking PORTRAIT of Mrs. Sherman. India proofs, 

4%; Plain ditto, — Prints, 1 8. 
Yow ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, 

SAND ol CANVAS: a Narrative of Adven- 
tures in Egypt, with a Sojourn among rie Artists in Rome, &c. 
Vith Llustrations. By SAMUEL BEVA 

landon; Charles Gilpin, 5, | Lat Without ; 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. J 

Now ready, a Volume of Poetry, ‘demy 18mo. price 58. y 
AREBELL CBUEES ; or, Summer Memories 
and Musings. By A. J. SYMINGTON. 
London : fioulaon & Stoneman. 


A NEW WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE BY THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘PEEP OF DAY.’ 
ih HOME feap. cloth, price 5a. ; or gilt edges, 6s. 
Nata OME;; or, the Countries of Europe de- 
ribed to Children, with Anecdotes, by the Author of ‘ Peep 
~ age ars I th in weve ) coed &c., with Engraved Map and 
lanl: J. Hatchard 4 & Gen, 187, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
sey BOOK, 
e 38. in cloth gilt 


[HE MAGI oad THE STAR: a} 


Prose, 
“As aChristmas book, it is worth a ship- dead of many of the 
most popular of that class."—Christian Examine 
“The story is written with care and some taney. "—Ath 





and 








Narrative in 


Price ls. 
LETTER to the Right Reverend Doctor 
WISEMAN on TRANSUBSTANTIATION. By HER- 
MAN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the 
Sense conveyed = Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradoc! Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, with 2 large Plates, price 28. in a wrapper, | 
MANUAL of SEQUENT IALISM: being 
an Exposition of at Segeentiel System of Musical Nota- 
tion. By A. WALLBRIDGE LUNN. 
The Sequential Notation +. of two branches: Musicoty PY, 
a method for printing ; and Musicocrarny, a method for writing, 





which is the best MusicaL Suont-Hanp it Queen’ ned. 


London: F. Pitman, Phonetic Depdt, 


ueen’s-head-passage, 
Paternoster-row ; and John Ollivier, 59, Pall L 
FASHION (9L5 REGISTER. 
PRICE 





EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK and 


1c HREE SHILLING 
The new edition of this Fashionable Court : Directory, for 1849, is 
now ready, considerably enlarged. 
“This is one of the best compiled works of the kind published 
in this country. The arrangement of the information is a 
baerver. 
__ London: Webster & Co, 60, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


ELEGANT AND INTERESTING GIFT BOOKS. 
1 
THE TOWN. By Leitch Hunt. 2 vols. post 


8vo. with Forty-five Illustrations, price 24s. in 





On January Ist, 

KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME. 

ARIS; ITS HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 

AND its REVOLUTIONS. A _ new Edition, revised and 

continued to the present time. In3 Volumes, Vol. ILL, price 
ls. 2 completing the work. 

e account of the Revolution in Paris in 1848 is the best we 
have weed of the many narratives = have been published on 
that popular subject. It is closer, an 
the causes of the catastrophe more death 3 whilethe Introduction 
conve an idea of the power and numbers of the Republicans, by 

briefly bringing together the insurrections or disturbances that 
have taken place since 1830. It is a well-timed book; for the 
previous pans oe the reader to get beyond nd ignorant pre- 
sent, and see t Paris has always been.” 
The eee works in cloth, is also now oan now 4a. 
C. Cox, 12, ea ee Strand. 








handsome cloth, gilt 


PICTORIAL LIFE of of OUR ‘SAVIOUR. 
By J. KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the * Pictorial 


Bible, &. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


THE PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. 
With about 4,000 Engravings, 11 14s. 6d. ia 2 vols. elegant 


Vol.L, uae USEFULARTS. Vol. 1L,the FINE ARTS. 
“The great pu which is to be kept in mind, in this and 
similar works which teach a, pictures as well as words, is the 
expansion of the intellect of all who see and read. What our 
* Pictorial Museum’ is to the world of Aniepeted Notas, our 
* Pictorial Gallery’ is to the world of * Art.’ * Museum’ 
exhibits the Great Author of Good displaying his power and 
wisdom in the creation of the wonderful varieties of life with 
which the earth is filled, all His creatures accomplishing the pur- 
poses of their being in harmony with the great scheme of His Pro- 
vidence. The *Gallery’ exhibits the same benevolent teacher of 
Man leading him forward from the es exercise of i Seal 
ties to the most wers ; 
and, through the agency of these powers, enabling him ‘to Poebies 
the carth,’ and elevate himself in the scale of being, by the aid of 
the accumulated knowledge of society, heaped up for him by the 
experience of many generations. The one work is a sequel tothe 
— Each pe : es — ee | to e. instruction of the 
ople, panties << he youn; riginal Prospectus, 
- Cox, 12, King Wittisn cercet. Strand. 


HE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. By 
J. KITTO. D.D., F.S.A. Editor of the ‘Pictorial Bible.’ Wit 
1,500 Woodcuts and 13 ——— Maps forming a Scripture Atlas: 





cloth. 











clot 
pA Emphatically a book for Christmas time.”— Examiner. 

“* An admirableand seasonable present.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
* A book for all places and all persons.”—Spectato 

“ There is not a page which does not furnish its anecdote.” 

neu, 


A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated by Ricnarp Doyie. Square 
dem ay Oe 8vo. 4 a novel and elegant binding, Pritts" 14s. 

t the best of gifts in a season o: — Atheneum, 
* Just the thing for the season.”— 4 
“The very book to be placed in the nds of boys at this season.” 
Morning Herald, 
“ Filled with genuine — associations.”—Examuner, 


MODERN PAINTERS. By a GRADUATE OF 
OXFORD. 4th Edition, imperial 8vo. price 288. 6d. clot! 


th. 
One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared 
in our time.”—Hdinburgh wr 


TESTIMONY to the” TRUTH ; or, the Auto- 
biography of an Atheist. 1 vol. post 8vo. 98. cloth. 
he sceptic will derive from it many lessons of sound Lwistem: “af 
rie o. 
“ A deeply instructive volume. calculated to do good serv’ rice in 
the cause of Christianity.”— 


John Bull. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


'YHE JANUARY Number of the ECLECTIC 
REVIEW, in addition to other Pan will contain articles 
on Macaulay's * omy of nent, 2 he Literature of Gothic 
Architecture, * Barton, ale of Manchester Life,’ Scottish 
Dissent, Apparent a Real, and the West ae Election. 
‘London: Ward & Co., Paternoster-row. 


PORGERY of BANK NOTES.—The PATENT 
JOURNAL of this day, No. CXXXY..price 6d., stamped 74., 











“A graceful little volume.”—British Churchman. 
: An elegant work in every respect.”— Biblical Revie 
The work i ee well written, and ably accomplishes ‘its excellent 


Wie religion a of the ancient Persians is enphicslty described.” 
Dover Telegraph, 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


. SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UITER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 


unciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 114th 
tition, revised throughout, enlarged, and improved, price le. 6d. 


Butter's Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon 
iM entirely new and original plan. 34th edition, price 1s, 6d. bd. 

Butter’s Gradual Primer. 24th edition, price 6d. 
Rays by  Cimokin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamil- 
fa Lente = Ee cath + Jone, Kelfe & Fletcher, Orr & 
1WGlashan, Du Dublin y, Derby; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 


+ a "PROFESSOR aye re 


EROUS in 8vo. price 1 
QS, CANCER and CANCROID 
PRA ROW THS. By yd HUGHES BENNETT, M.D. 
Edinbe - sn yl oe Medicine in the University 
% ne 
‘om so Weed Rs FE, undred and Ninety Illustrations 


Si 
burgh : esate in, Marshall & Co.,and Samuel Highley. Edin- 


Square 8vo. 78. 6d. ; NE bound in morocco, 1 
: he rs’ 8 DIVINE and MORAL ‘SONGS. 
y Lay Taorson. stom by C. W. Core, A.R.A. ; engraved 
the rare advantage of bei fs 
ded Mf A book of more faultless taste we have yok an a os 
~ Mr. Cope’s drawings are ch tural, bu 
fet invention and very expresaitese Baaecaes Natal, but 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 














ped 
a most important paper on the esenation of Forgery of 
Bank Notes, Stamps, and Records, read before the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, the result of twenty-two years’ yensarehes by the Govern- 
ment Commissien,—also, Beale Rotar —— Westhead Fur, 
Adcock Furnaces, Want-et-al Engines. apes res, Bridley Papier 
Miaché, Roose Tubes, the Electric Light, sts < Patents, Designs 
istered, Scientific Intelligence, &c. &c. Patent Journal 
> be - ‘only’s ani =< that reports every Aen X, that is 
ed. subscription, 1. 1s. ; half-year, 12s. (unstamped). 
Barlow é Pay ne, Patent Office, 89, Chancery- lane, London; and 
7, Cross-street, Manchester. 


In uniform Volumes, small 


THE GOSPE: “L NARRATI VES HARMO- 
NIZED, with Day Orion 7 REFLECTIONS ; by the 
Rey. ISAAC W ILLIAMS, B.D., 
For Christmas: 
88. 6d, 





The NATIVITY. 


r Lent: 
1, The HOLY WEEK. 8&8. 
2. The PASSION, 3rdedition. 8¢ 


For Easter: 
The RESURRECTION. 88. 
Recent Volume, 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second a 88. 
Introductory Volur 

TRovesmts ate STUDY of the HOLY GOSPELS, 

2nd e 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED 

NATURE. With 4,000 Woodcuts. Price 34s. 6d. in 2 hand- 
some Volumes, cloth. 

The reader, at the very smallest price, is put in possession of, 
\ far, the most extensive collection that has ever been produced 

Fo eget representations of all the important quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, and insects which fill the earth : witha correspond: 
ing description of the —— ‘al, its structure, its habits, its 
localities, its use ; not even in a dry and repulsive form, but 
with that simplicity which may furnish just conceptions {to 
all, but especially to the young, of the wonders and beauties of 
God's creation. 

C, Cox, 12, King William-street, London, 








hn in pantesste cloth. 

h itted to Christian families is intended 
to present, at the very cheapest rate, a series of engravings illustra- 
tive of the Bible History, the ;yenhedies, the Psalms, the Life of 
Our Saviour, and the Acts of his Apostles ; exhibiting the scenes 

of the great events recorded in Soriptere, the Customs of the Jews, 
the Natural History of the Holy Land, and the Foe pe 7 ek which 
throw a light upon the Sacred Writings, with a body of Scriptural’ 
narrative and explanation, continuing from number to number ; 
each number forming, as it is judged, a fitting portion for aSunday’ 3 
cisure. 


The Scripture Atlas of 13 Coloured Maps, with 
the Geography of the Holy Land, is sold separately, complete in 
1 vol. price 78. sewed, or 98. cloth. 

. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


A PICTORIAL a os AND KEY TO EVERY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

LD ENGLAND; A Pictorial Museum of 
National Antiquities. With 3 000 Woodcuts and 24 Coloured 
vings 2. 5s. in 2 vols., elegant cloth. 

nis work opens teal ranks at the cheapest rate, a view of the 

Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular Antiqui- 
ties of Engiand, given in achronologica! order ; and thus the work 
2 a cumnqensen and a key to every English History. The engrav- 
ings embrace the most remarkable of our buil ings from the 
earliest times, Druidical Remains, Cathedrals, Abbeys, Churches, 
Colleges, Castles, Civic Halls, Mansions, Sepulchral ral Monuments of 
our panes and ‘nobles, Portraits < Ay Worthies and re - 
their names, ancient 
turesand {iluminations of Historical Events, the Great Seals and 
Arms of the Monarchy, Coins and Medals, Autographs: with the 
fullest pictorial indications of the Industry, the Arts, the Sports, 
the Dresses, and the Daily Life of the People. 

. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


ene handsome folio volume, rice 11, 
( LD EN GLAND’S WORT IES: . Gallery 
of 72 Portraits on Steel, and h  eptentha {umbaated En- 
gravings of some remarkable place ent associated with 
the life of some one of “OULD ENG LAN ips" WORTHIE I ES” aqanges 
in a chronological order, thus enabling the reader to becom 
familiar with the greatest names of his countrymen in ilustrative 


Succession. cox, 12, King William-Street, Strand. 
‘THE CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


With Illustrations by Harv hie 
13 wabameta, 26s. ; sewed, 328. 6d., cloth edges. 

chapters’ in the’ * Pictorial History of Eng ~ entitled 
‘Civil and Military anes supply the only complete history of 
England in our lang! written by one author. Mr. Mac Farlane, 
the author of these c capeers, ny A abridged them, and continued 
them to the — day, so as to produce an original, complete, 
and really full narrative of our country’s great story from the 
earliest time. Small as the price of this work is, no other work 
can compete with it in the minuteness of its details, and the 
labour of its research, The Histories of Hume and *Smollett, 
excellent as they are in many respects, are only fragments with 
reference to the periods embraced by each, and since their days a 
flood of light has been shed upon English history, which leaves 
their pages, in spite of their attractions as compositions, dark by 
comparison with a history founded upon all we now know. 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 




















Just published, sewed, 2s, cloth 3s, 
USTRALIA : Recollections of Sixteen Years? 
anant MECH ANIC, now a Farmer in that Colony, 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 

T OUSEHOLD SURGERY ; or, HINTS ON 

RUBRGRECIRG. oa JOUN F. SOUTH, Surgeon to St. 

The object of this work is isto afford some useful hints as to the 

means whieh people have in their own power to employ when acci- 

man is at hand, and often cannot be obtained for hours. Such 

cases are neither few nor unimportant, and many serious con- 

son, having been put on the ag makes use of the simple 
remedies nee cvery house afford: 


ur in the Backwoods of Australia. |By an EMI- 
SOUTH’S HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 
Thomas's Hospital. Pri 
dents happen which require immediate attention and no medical 
sequences—naay, even death—may be prevented if a judicious per- 
a 
C, Cox, 12, King W iiliam-street, Strand. 





THE ATHENAZUM 





THE COMPRBHENSIVE KNITTING BOOK. 

Illustrated with numerous ee ae and three hundred and 

seventy 
ghee 8vo. bound in ecimeon cloth, price 78. 6d. ; sent free for 88. 
YHE COMPREHENSIVE KNITTING 
BOOK. By be Py COPLEY, Author of * Cottage Com- 
forts,’ ‘Early Friendships,’ &. &c. 

*y* All the instructions contained in this volume are written 
from actual working; and many of the patterns, and yet more of 
the articles described, are entirely original forming one of the 
most complete books rs this me oe published. 

ndon: William T & Co, Cheapside ; to be had of all Book- 
sellers and Berlin Wool Warehouses. 


On the ist of January 1849, to be ORE Monthly, No. I. of 
(THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE: x oe 
of the Progress. of British Botany 5 and the mpora: 
sAteratare of the Science. Edited by ARTH UR’ TENE PREY, 

F. , Lecturer on poteny at St. Georne’ 's Hospita 
Prise ls. ; stamped, 1 For the convenience of persons residing 
in the country, a 2, Edition will be supplied for a sub- 
scription of 12s. er annum, paid in advance 
R. « JE . Taylor, Red Lion-court, "Fleet: street. 





GERMAN BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
CHILLER’S WERKE. 10 vols. 8yo., Library 
Edition, 11. 10a. 
ditto. 12 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
— ditto. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1. 1s. 
Gedichte. 12mo. 3s. 6d., 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
— Briefwechsel mit Korner. 4 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
GoeTHE’s simmtliche Werke. 3 vols. royal 8vo, 3/. 
— Gedichte. 8vo. 8s., 18mo. 7s. 
Faust. 12mo. 4s., 18mo. 7s. 
Autobiography. 3 vols. 12mo. 6s. 
ANDERSEN’s Marchen. New Edition, 6s. 

Die Zwei Baronessen. 4 vols. 12mo. 5s. 
AvERBACH’s Dorfgeschichten. Ist series, 12mo. 5s. 
2nd series, 12mo. 4s. 
BremeEr’s Geschwisterleben. 3 vols. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

simmtliche Novellen. 17 vols. 12mo. li. Is. 
Hanke’s (geb. Arndt) Novellen. 100 vols. 12mo. 62. 


REINEKE Fuchs von Goethe, with Kaulbach’s Illus- 
trations. Beautifully printed in imp. 4to., with 36 Engrav- 
ings by Rany, Scueicu and others, and with 24 Arabesque 
} any oy from the exquisite Designs of W. Kavu.sacu. 








Imp. 4to. 21. 

Rerzscn's ‘Tllustrations of Shakspeare. A new and 
cheap Edition, complete in 1 vol. 4to., containing 100 Out- 
lines, with Text, 1l. lls. e 

Ricuter’s (Jean Paul) Ausgewihlte Werke. 16 
vols, 12mo, 1. 6" i. M 

Wo rr's (Dr. O. L. B.) Poetischer Hausschatz des 
deutschen Volkes. A collection of about 1,500 of the most 
classical Poems of Germany. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Germania. Ein historisches “Lesebuch. Being 
an Anthology of German History, collected from the best 
German Writers. Svo. (pp. 471), 48. 

ZscHoKKeE’s Novellen. 10 vols. 12mo. lJ. 5s., fine 
paper, 11. 10s. 

*y* Messrs. Dulau & Co. beg to invite the attention of the 
Nobility and Patrons of German Literature to their large and 
increasing Stock of German Books in every department. 

am." Catalogue of General Literature and School-Books may be 

. gratis, on application, or will be sent free by post on the 
aa of six Post Stamps. 

Dulau & Co., i cane of German, French and Italian Books, 
37, 37, Soho-squa’ 





NEW BIBLE E DICTIONARY. 
On January 1st, 1849, will be published, Part I. 
Price 2 ., Of —A 


CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE ang WORK, 
y JOHN KITTO, D.D. Rig 
Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible,’ and of ‘The _ of Sacred 
Literature,’ — of ‘ The History fe Physical Geography of 
Palestine,’ &c. 
Illustrated by neniente of 300 Engravings on Wood, Maps, &c. 
*x* To all who desire to have their perusal of the ‘Holy Serip- 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the discoveries of 
modern science, and the lights of modern criticism, this volume is 
recommend some extent supplying the place of the larger 
work, which, by competent authorities, has been pronounced to 
form “a delightful contrast to the crude and superficial books which 
os generally been used in this country as introductions to the Sacred 
ritings,” 
Recently common’, in two thick volumes, medium 8yo. price 37., 
tifully printed and illustrated,—A 


CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A JOHN KITTY, D.D. F.S.A, 
Editor of ‘The Pictorial Bible, &c. Assisted &% Forty able 
‘holars and Divines, British, Continental, d American, 
whose Initials are aftixed to their respective Contributions. 

*y* On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the 
same extensive and distinguished co-operation ; nor has any pub- 
lication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, con- 
taining so large an amount of valuable original matter, or forming 
so able a digest of information from every source, illustrating the 
Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the 
work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, repcessenees Landscapes, 
Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners 
and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly displayed by 
pictorial than by written description, or by which the written text 
may bein any degree elucidated 

“In the Cyclopxdia before us, we recognize the closeness of the 
connexion between the Scriptural and profane subjects of the 
ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class 

is made to throw light upon the other; the industry with which 

aheslete usages are again restored to the know ledge of mankind ; 

the acute criticism which is made to bear on the most dispute 
forms and things of Revelation ; and the extraordinary illustration 
which the most ennnges subjects reeeive at the hands of the Con- 
tributors. "— dAthenew 

ye have no publication at all to be compared, a ith it. 

N beitiah Review, 
A. C. Black, Edinburgh ; nanan’ & Co. London. 





COUNT’S POEMS, 
Just published, 
A Poem, in Six Cantos; and 
other POEMS. By WILLIAM COUNT. Price 58. post 
8vo. cloth setheres. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. | 


ORINDALE. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Nam In 
nendeomey volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with railsleaven, 
price 21. 16s, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; A and bony of on the oa 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or the 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.8., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, 
The Mans of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10s. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet t fatien in 
our aes it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it. 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847. 


Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
AROCHIAL AND DISTRI cT DIVISIORS, with all Land 
ways, en of sateteetons and Leg y 
Battles and Form soundaries, a General Map of Bontiond, and 
A SERIES OF E EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting the 
LL ~ of the Connie from the Ist_to oo 19th Century. To 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
the Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE IN DEX toall 
the Parishes, showing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 
County, Presbytery, and > ove nod in which each is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto coloured, price 2is. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman S003 : 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN SUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, mae giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain o. 
The Premiums ae Female lives have been ‘materially reduced, 
ire terms, 
Prospectuses mary rhe » had of the 
London Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 30, Ro: a Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, Cox rent pete. 
Or . L. NEW 


with “4 














Actuary and a York. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any descrip- 
tion involving the contingency of human life, 

Directors, 

Thomas Hamber, Esq. 

John Lodge, EB 
Lieutenant- re-Colonel Montressor. 
George Alfred Walker, Esq. 





John Atkinson, Esq. 

Henry Wm. Beauclerk, nag 
G. Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Hon. William Gore. 

Captain Twisleton Graves. 


ORPORATION of th 
CIETY, fora Perpetual athe, AMICABLE 
Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706,—50, Fleet- reareet > y 


Directors. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng John 
John ey Davies, Esq. Sir Ww Wiles wr Eee Esq. an 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. Lr. 
Welbore Ellis, ~ 
William Everett. 
Richard are tical M.D. 

The Amicable Society’ is the oldest” 
ereating J Assurances on Lives. 

There is no proprietary body, 
divided ean the rep 
— Polici d, 

onus Policies are granted, entitling th. 
division of the profits, either by way Aad 

uaranteed, or diminution of the future — "a 

—_ ayment in money, at the option of the 8, OF AN equin, 
olicies for specitied or fixed sums a: 

de premium, the assured in such pees ae 

the Society, or participating in the profi 


me _*. GALLOWAY. AY, » Resisine, 
OUNTY FIRE OFF ICF, 50, Regent 
and No. 2, aoe Exchange Buildi 
Establish ed 1 S07. ings, La 
It is respectfully notified to parties h 
office, the renewals of which fall P om at Christma that ie i thi 
should be paid on or before the 9th of January, The receipe 
lying at the head Office, and in the hands of the several ral dec * 
The terms of the County Fire Office ane highly advantageoyg 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large chase of mie 
bation. All claims are settled with prom: 
Full particulars will be immediately furni: sm ed 
personally, or by post, to the head Office, or toany cr its 
are appointed in all the principal towns of the United a 
OHN A. BEAUMONT, + Managing Director 


HE, G GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASstp 
E COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered bys 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vic. cap. 20, and 10 Vic, cap.1. @ 
William-street, London; and 2), St. David- ~street, 5 ke 
Capital—One Million. 
George Bousfield, Esq. Chart 
eorge Bousfie! Charles Hindl 

Thomas Challis, Psq. aa. |e Piper, Kon ta 

Fee SO Cope, 5 ~ omas B. Pimpson, By, 

Joseph Fiether! Esq. nW _" -” 

Edward W oon —— 


Richard Hollier, Esq. 
The Christmas Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and may 
ofaay 


on application at the head offices of th 
of its agents throughout the country. ' Company, 9 

In the Life Department the Company transacts all busines » 
lating to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Ente 
ments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with sound pring 
ples and public secu 


‘o all Agents, Sulittors, Aucti , and § 
allowances is made. i 


ie ape Xishene fy 
es go whole ot, the ow 
the dead 








By order of the Board, 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary, 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 


70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
— shed 1797. 





NUS. 

NOTICE.—FOUR- FIFTHS. of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Partici Seale ¢ 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the 
ev my Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 184. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses ag at the firs} 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd ofJuly, 1 








"he public are invited to examine for themselves the ad 
gained for assurers by the plan on which policies are ae ‘by 
this office. Apply to 


RLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 





| Premiums Par, 


| 
Number. | Amount. | 





CHA 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
ASSURANCE and 


ROMOTER LIFE 

ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 182 it— Subscribed Capital, 240,000, 
Direc 
‘Robert Palk, 


The Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, 
M.P. nm Lewis brevet, Esq. 


Charles J ohnston, E: Samuel Smith, 

John Towgood Kemble, Hot: Le Marchant ‘Thomas, Esq. 

J. G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F 

Trustees—John Deacon, Esq.. John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. 
and Charies Johnsion, Esq. 

This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and on 
mare vantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 
systems. 

The Premiums, without participation in the Profits, are lower 
than those of most other offices, whilst those on the participation 
scale hold out the prospect of a handsome addition being made, 
every Five Years, to the sum assured. The holders of Equitable 
= icies can secure their bonuses at the approaching division on the 

est terms with this Office. 

Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, — * further particulars 
may be obtained at the Office. AWARD, Secretary. 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 


London. 
pital 5,000,0001. sterling. Established 1824. 

SE cURITY. —The large invested capital, and the personal 
respo.sibility of upwards of one thousand shareholders, 

The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the public 
in the trans: vetion of life business, have directed the construction 
- various tables in secten to those they had ——— in use. 

. NON-PARTICIPATING on Red 1 Rates of F > 

x Tables on INCRE ASING and DECRE: ASI NG Scales. 

3. 4  subjecttoa LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
4 4 for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

No entrance fees are charged. The assured may proceed to any 
pers of Europe without extra premium. The lives of Naval and 

filitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual 
mg A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business is 








Pe petailed Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, 
will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at 

» Head Office, 1, Rartholomew-lane, London; at the Office of 
the Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh; and at their various 
agencies in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

*x* Loans on the deposit of unencumbered Policies of the 
Company are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 
borrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates. 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad on 
reasonable terms. The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums due at 
Christmas are ready for delivery at the Office in Town, and at the 
Agencies throughout the country. 

. mam LTON, Secretary. 
®: A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 





6 |£315 0 0 |£16416 8 
7 77516 8| 34713 4 
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The following isa specimen of the Annual Premiums requini 
for the Assurance of £100 on a single life :— 
Without; With 
Profits. | Profits. 





iW roti With 


Age. Age. | Profits. | Profits 





ry i . - a 2 o) 
50 07 
? 0 | 


~ ROBERT TU OKER, Secretar. 


ENTOR LIFE ASSURANC E  COMPAN, 


2, OLD BROAD-STREET, LO 
President—His a DU ~ of RU 1. LAND, KG. 





M 


The Right Hon. the EAI L 1 rZw TELIA M, F.RS. PSA 
The Right Hon. the es of a ON. 


The Lg Hon. Lond’ v eee Sydne 

The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd ee: MP. 
The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William oonee “hae Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. 


JOHN DEAN PAUL, oq, ri estrand, Chairman. 

GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq. 2, Great Tis 
street, Depw 

Burton ‘arener Barton E Esq. 4, Wharncliffe-terrace, St.John's wo 

Robert Makin 41, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

a Benj. Caldwell: rt. 19, North Audley-street, Grosren™ 


Seneel W hitfield Daukes, Esq. 14, Whitehall-place. 

The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A. Kectory, Stepney. 

Sir George Graham Otway 

Hensy Corbett Taylor, Beq. 15, st. John's Woo 
enry Corbe aylor, Ss ohn 

Major-Gen. H Harry Thom os 3. Park- square W est, Regent's Pat 

Captain Wetherall, R.N., *Castie-hill Lodge, Ealing. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS inerezerem 
Economical Rates of Premium computed 
of the Company, and presenting the means of effecting aia 
— variety of ways, to suit the objects and circumstan 
oe “omplete security afforded to the assured by means ane 
subscribed capital—by the registration of assignments 0! we _ 
by the admission of ace and interest. during life, Wher 
have been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations pie 
tating the objects and protecting the interests of all bo 


olders, 
Pull 1 particulars stated in the Degehem, The usual ost 
sion allowed to =. —_ oe. - Board of Direte, 
order 0: f 
LOU RE, Manse 


Bart. 6, Portman-square. 
. Portland Lodge, W wrnes. 





ey, Esq. MP. 

ico, By 
~w MP. 
mn, Beg, 


ready, and 
ompany, wot 


ad F amily bene 
‘ith sound pring 
Surveyors, liben! 


CE, Secretary, 
E OFFICE 


8, London, 





ON. 
AND, KG. 
, PRS. PSA 
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LIFE ABSURARCE COM- 
Peak Pp kanten. 


PANY, 1 NE 
ti te + —~¥ Act re Parliament 
This Institu' are ‘and is 80 cl oa tuted as to afford the benefits of 
yan Vier cap. in thei! ir Tallest extent to Policy- “holders, and to 
— facilities and accommodation than are usually 


to the Public, ital, together with the large and con- 
Subscribed Capit. tered from the Premiums on 
ally incre ifcies affords complete Security to the Assu dj 
wards of 7,000 © tude of the Company’s transactions has enabl 
the th unusual ntages to Policy-holders, as will 
_ the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
ve been com — with great care and labour, 
ion. 
tM MORRISON, Resident Director. 


DRITANNIA 


Guabea es FIRE AND LIFE 
Fara P COMPANY, sy 11, Lombard-street, at the 
of the Old Post Office, — 
Direc! 
John Dixon, , ny Chairman. 
Jobn Martin, Esq. M.P. Deputy Gigirmen. 
Esq. Lewis n. Esq. 
George L, wa Esq. 
Stewart Maiccibenks, Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esa. 
Henry Norman, Esq 
| Henry R. Keynolds, Jun. Esq. 
| John Thornton, Bou, 
Tames Tulloch, Esq 


George Johnstone, Fi 
‘ohn tabushere, 8 
John Loch, Esq 


Esq. ~ "gamuel Jones Loyd, Esq. 
A. W. Robarts, F0. ry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Actuary, Griffith Davies, Esq. F. ‘RS. 
} DEPARTMENT, Assurances may be effected at 
k ine Lt participation in the profits; or at moderate 
rates with participation in one moiety of the profits every seven 
‘At each of the three septennial divisions which this Com- 
the bonuses amounted to about 1 per cent. per 
anpum on the sum assured, or about 27 per cent. on the amount of 
remium received ; and the whole amount of reversionary bonus 
slotted by the Company exceeded 530 0004, 

LOANS granted on life a to the extent of their values, 

rovided such policies shall have been effected - sufficient time to 
prvisttained fx d in each case 9 value not under 5 

} DEPARTMENT, a return of _ was declared, 

une, upon the premiums received on all policies 

seven years 98 ee wf and _ 

ow in course of payment daily (Friday and Saturday 

mae in. the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head Office; 
= also by the Agents in the country districts. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that assurances which expire at 
Christmas must be renewed within fifteen days at this office, - 
with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Me’; 
with the Company's Agents throughout che Myc rye Ghervies 
they become void. 8, Secretary. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THE ROYAL 
NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON, 
Directors. 

Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairm 
Major T. H. Shadwell C lerke, K.H. F.R.S. ‘Deptify-Cacirnen, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, G.C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B. G.C.H. 
Majer Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G, K.C.H, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K. C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. <7 K.C.B, R.A. 
Capt. Sir George Back, R.N. F.R.S. 
Major-Gien. Taylor, C. 

r-Gen. Edward W yny 
Major-Gen, Arnold, K.H. K 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D., late R.H.@. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
William Chard, Esq. | Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Reit, K.C.B, 
Major F. 8. Sotheby, C.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel Alderson, R.E. 
Major-Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B. 








Messrs. Coutis & on 50, Strand, 
ue 


ctuary. 
J. Finlaison, Esq. the Goverament Calculator. 
Aur: RANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
rsons in every station of Life, and for every part of the 
World, sen pertionlanly favourable terms. 
P in this Office may change from one country to 
mother w without forfeiting their Policies. 
nus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value ofthe 
“olicies, was apportioned to the Assured at the First Septennial 
‘eeting, held in the year 1844. 
JOSEPH Cc. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


,LOBE NSURANCE, 
Pall Mall -— Cornhill, London. 
ctors, 
Edward Guten "Bac Chairman. 
William Tite, FES. Deputy-Chairman, 
George Carr Gis n, nese M.P. Treasurer, 
pee! Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
gen 8. Brownrigg, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
joyce Combe, Esq. Fowier Newsam, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
3 illiam Dent, Esq. . H. C. Plowden, Esq. M.P. 
Hap Wm. Freshfield, Esq. F.R.S. Jone Poynder, Esq. 
‘a L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. | Robert Saunders, Es 
Ton ‘Relea Esq. = Walter Stirling, ‘Bart. 
Bees odgson, m. Thompson, 8q. Ald. M.P, 
ard Lambert Jone, Esq. 





} ak. J. Wheeler, Esq. 
| ——— G. Windus, Esq. 
iamnese 12m, for Fire and Life iti 


N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
+‘ COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 


Royal Charter. 
Lexken Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pall Mall 
Jast. ‘Chief Office,64, Princes-street, Edinb burgh. 

Capital, One Million, fully subscribed. 
President—Hiis Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
LONDON BOARD. 

Sir Wey LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 

ANCIS WARDEN, E 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. I , Esq. 
Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 


John Connell, 
Wm. Petrie Creabora, E | Geores, W ar, Esq. 
, 
| Mark Bord: Box, } Resident. 


John Irvine Glennie, Ee 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. 

Policies effected with this Company before 31st December next, 
will secure one year’s additional share of profits over later 
Assurances. 

The whole profits are divided amongst the assured, after reserving 
a against the risk of extraordinary mortality or other con- 

ingencies. 

The Bonus added to Policies at the last division of profits 
—_ ed 40 per cent. onthe premiums paid during the septennial 


PTables of Rates and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company as above. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710, 
XK Threadneedle-street ; C raig’s-court, Charing-cross ; and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, £9, London. 





William R. Hamilton, Ean ¢— and Treasurer. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

Charles Littledale, Esq. 

Henry Littledale, Esq. 

George Warde Norman, Esq. 

Brice Pearse, Esq. 

Charles Pole, Es« 

Charles Richard bole Esa. 

Henry Rich, Esq. M.F 

Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 

bat Hoare, Esq. C. George Thornton, Esq. 

Felix Ladbroke, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq 
persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 

Policies fall due at the Christmas quarter, are hereby reminded 

to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 

street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 

Cavendish- -square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 

the 9th day of January, 1849, when the fifteen days allowed by this 

Office over and above the time for which they are insured will 


Charles Boulton, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Plejaell “Bouverie. 
Harry Chester, 
Samuel Pepys © lecitawell, Esq. 

aikes Currie, Esq. M. P. 
John Drummond, Esq. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. 
bd illiam Franks, Esq. 

t. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. 


ex 

ee san may be made for more years than one by a single 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 


RATES or PREMID M. 
First Crass. np CLA 
1s. 6d. per cent. On ‘Gd. per cma. #. 6d, per cent. 
This Office insures property in foreign esau and the rates 
are regulated by the nature of the risks. 
Sun Duty—1846, 182,798l.; 1847, 184.4847. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, “~ 2, }s, Bc y 2 peo Buildings, London. 
blis: 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743.000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000, 


Presi 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


The Hon. Arthur’ Kinnaird, Chairman. 

The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, - William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry ——_. Churchill,Esq.} Georse Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry eg Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams, 
ohn A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physician—J ohu Maclean, M.D. F.5.8., 29, Upper Montague-street, 

ontague- square. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years. 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
copedr 6 the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the peemnigns of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may particinate equally in the 
Profits of the Society. 


The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 


—_ Crass, 








Total Sum 
payable, to 
hich future 
Bonuses 
will be added. 


Increase on 
a 


; j 
| Sum — la 
usurance. \ 
| 
| 


Date 
"| policy .. insured. | added. |! 





£. 8 


£. a d| 1 
91510 2 
1882 


41510 2) +d cent. 


500 | 
| 982 12 Paean * 


1807 
1810 
| 1811 


900 


| 
| £ 


1 
1200 | 6} 96 rs : 6 
1600 6| 83 83-08 nd 2928 8 6 
1820 5 
1820 8 
1822 6 


2000 3 5/9533 ., 
5000 


1806 | 
| = 
| 3000 (2541 3 


” 


| 7117 
6 847 4 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 





and A 

and the purchase of Reversions no Life Contingencies, 

The wh CaritaL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
whole paid up and inv ested, and entirely independent of the 

' amount af premiums received, 
‘nsurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, an: 
onthe contingency of one life surviving another. ae 

urances for short or limited periods may be effected at re- 
Fire Pane and with the least prasticaule delay. 
tye icies due at Christmas must be paid on or before the 


sth 0 
iBy order of the Board) 
London, JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 





ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELxkineton 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers a cronst for their quaLity whatever. All 
goods made and sold b; r the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
own, and such only t! A. warrant. Reeen 
22, t-street, 

45. M Se. } London. 

Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


| Pall Mall, London, os the pleasantest medicine extant. 





DENTS IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the aon ak R.H. Prince Albert, and HLM. ¢ he Em 
ror of Russia, most respectful] Bay from the pub! 
inspection of his extensive STOC ATCHES ‘and CLocKs, 
embracing all the late modern im Rahs a at the most econ 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jeweled 3 “4 
four holes, 8 guiness. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Yout Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going . er Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DEN Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


URIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
perfectly free from Grit, may vad rely Frased, and wilt 
maintain a Firm Point. ufact’ E WOLFF’. & SON, 
23, pen” street. Poitatene es The following are the 
degrees :—H., HH., HHH., HHUHH., F., FF., HB, EHB., B., 
BB., BBB. BBBB., *W.* 
* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 
had of Ackermann, 191, Regent-street; Houghton, 30, 
and all respectable Stationers, &c. 
& Son have the ler perdiad pang their Purified L =e 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 


YREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER, five quires for 
9d.; large size ditto, five quires for ls. ; cream-laid envelopes, 
9d. per 100 ; self-vealing envelopes, 1s. per 100; letter paper, five 
quires for Is., or 48. per ream , good envelopes, 6d. per 100 ; black- 
bordered, 18. ‘per 100; copy- -books, 28. 6d. per dozen ; sealing” wax, 14 
sticks for 18. ; writing cases, 1s.'to 100, 108. ; card: plate engraved, 
28. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d. — LOCKWOOD, 75, New Bond- 
street, near Oxford-street.—Remittances for 30s. and upwards sent 
carriage-free, 


*x* Mordan’s Gold Pens, from 58. each. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary mapner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and ren ag the luxury =e _o Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY Cos Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford- “—y one door from Holles. street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


YICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 

© FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the l’ublic to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 
Sweep-back mahogany ante, with loose ome, | in » ans . 


setin hair seating ....... . 
“with fast seats . 





°o 
Poultry ; 
E. Woi! 








Ditto itt 
Mahogany couches to match, from . 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polis hed 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed, and cover- 
ed in eee 


Ditto siz 
Japanned chests of open aes Segpeiesecprenenniseenes 
Dressing glasses, from 
Chimney glasses. post 
24, PAVE MEINSBURY. —R, A. LOADER 
* yk Partie 4 attention is called to the Address. 


CANDLES, 
AVIES'S CANDLES, 53d. and 6d. per Ib. 

Waxed Wick Moulds, 7d, compgsite, Sid, 10d., and 104d. ; 
Wax Candles. 1s.; German ‘ine W ax, ls 5d.; 
Transparent Wax, 18. 9d.; Best wet 2." ld.; Sperm Candles, 
1a. 6d. and 18. 7d. ; Metallic, 74d. and 9d. Mottled Soap, 6vs and 
648. per 1121b.; Yellow, 488., 518, and 608.; Windsor won , 1a, 4d, 
per packet; Brown Windsor, ls. 9d, ; Rose .28.; Alm * 22. 6d. 
Sealing Wax, 4s. 6d. per Sperm bil, 78. 6d, per ieee Solar, 
3a. 3d.; Seal, 4s.;\ Argand, or Vegetable, 4s. 6d. For Cash at 
Davies's old established warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane. 


pas: TELESS CASTOR OIL.—TheConcentrated 

CASTOR OIL CAPSULES, prepared by H. TAYLOR, 10, 
pac! 
capsule is equal to essert-spoonful of castor oil. They are 
without taste, cael ein be taken with the greatest tacility, even by 
children.—Sold in boxes by all venders of patent medicines, at 
2s. 6d, each, and can be sent by post on the receipt of 28. 10d. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to see that H. Taylor's name and address 
are on each box, as there are several dangerous imitations. 


‘WATCHES and CLOCKS.—A PAMPHLET, 
exvisining the various constructions and the advantages 
of each, with a list of prices, will be aot gratia, by 

applied for by a post-paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY & Go Ag Go bd 
smiths, Watechmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven vod from Grace- 
church-street), London. 


AS? HMA, COUGHS, COLDS.—One. of 
DR. LOCOCK’S PU LMONIC WAFERS 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, immediately relieves the most 
violent asthma, cough or cold, and protects weak lungs from all 
the irritation of fogs and frost: they have a pleasant taste. 
2s. 9d. and lls. per box. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.—Unprincipled persons, tempted 
by the extraordinary success of 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
prepare spurious imitations of that remedy : the pablic tecautionsd 
not to purehase any ** PULMONIC” MED IC SINE or“ WAFER 
unless the words * Dr. Locock’s W afers’ appear in white letters = 
a pm ground, in the Government stamp outside each box. 
gents: Da Silva & Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London ; 
sold! by all Medicine Venders. 


DREADFUL ‘ABSCESS under the Chin 
d by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Robert Davidson, shoemaker, of Anstruther, had suffered for 
more than five years with a very dreadful abscess under his chin. 
During this time he had been under the care of two surgeons in 
Anstruther, and one in Edinburgh, without the least prospect of 
acure. In this condition he began to use Hetewsss Ointment 
and Pills, which, in the short space of two months, sow 4 
the wound, and he is now enjoying the best of health. ™T ese fine 
medicines are admirable remedies for 3 —— wounds of all 
kinds, burns, scalds, piles, fistula, and beari Sold by all 
——. and at Professor Holloway ‘establishment, 244, Strand, 
ondo! 


seosososce SCS9OS 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. " 


OR mrmrmwmnmmm—wm—wwww*" 


NOW READY. 


In 3 vols. post vo. with numerous Illustrations, In 2 vols. posé 8vo. with Portraits, &c., 11. 18, neatly bound, 


THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA; THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK 
y 


Including PICTURES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the SARDINIANS and NOTES on : rig? 
the ANTIQUITIES and MODERN OBJECTS of INTEREST in the ISLAND. Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ &¢, 
To which is added some Account of the HOUSE OF SAVOY. WITH ANECDOTES OF SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 


By J. W. Warre TynpA.z, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. By the Rev. R. Datton Barnam. 








In crown 8yo. with numerous Comic Lllustrations, price 12s. bound, 


MARTIN TOUROND: A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831, 


From an unpublished French Manuscript. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. In 3 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, In 3 vols, post 8yo. 
¥ .a 
THE LILY OF PARIS; | THE BIRD OF PASSAGE; CLARA FANE; 
Or, THE KING'S NURSE. Or, FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. Or, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. A Nover. 
By J. Patorave Stmpson, Esq. By Mrs. Romer, : By Lovisa Stuart Cosrexto, 
Author of ‘ Gisella,’‘ Letters from the Danube,’ ‘Second Love, &c. | Author of ‘A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,’ &c. Author of * Catherine de Medicis, &. 


SECOND, CHEAPER, REVISED, AND CORRECTED EDITION. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor Leopold, and Manzoni, 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


AND ITS PAST CONDITION. 
By JAMES WHITESIDE, A.M. M.R.1.A., one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 

















SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 18:8. SECOND EDITION. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. In 2 vols. demy Svo. with upwards of Three Hundred Caricatures by F. W. Farnuour, PSA. 
r A . 
MEMOIRS OF CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, A CENTURY OF CARICATURES; 
WHILST ACTING AS MINISTER OF POLICE TOU THE FRENCH REPUBLIC; Or, ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
Including a Narrative of the Revolution in February 1848 to the Present Time. Illustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques of the day. 
Written by Citizen Cavussipi1ire, Representative of the People. By Tuomas Wriaut, Esq. F.S.A. 
Price Half-a-Crown, NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS AND Price Half-a-Crown, 
. \ f ROMANCES. - 
THE rae gael AND Price 58. with an Illustration, WHAT I SAW IN CALIFORNIA. 
2 ; SHAPE N. 
INCLUDING A TOUR IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. TALES OF A CHAPERO} By Epwiy Bryant, Esq. 
By J. 8. Maxwe1. Edited by Lapy Dacre. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of Forming the 114th Volume of Forming the Sixth Volume of 
Bentley’s Cabinet Library. | The Standard Novels and Romances. Bentley’s Cabinet Library. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS CHEAP NEW POPULAR WORKS. 
In neat Pocket Volumes, bound in cloth, price Half-a-Crown each, 
AND 1. WILD SPORTS of the WEST. By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo.’ 
. __ MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI, the Clown. Illustrations by George Cruikshank 
Vew Edition. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. "3. WASHINGTON IRVING'S ASTORIA ; or, Adventures beyond the Rocky Mountains| 
aw ARRARARARAAS 4. GLEIG’S comneme HOSTAL, and its TRADITIONS, 
> . a 5. MRS. TROLLOPE’S TRAVELS in AMERICA. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 3 vols. Any volume may be had separately. 6. BECKFORD'S TRAVELS in ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. 
penne ig ge the og vol. 3s, 6d. with Vignettes. — P 7. ious BLANC’S ORGANISATION of LABOUR; with the Refutation of it, b 
» the CLOCKMAKER. First, Seconp, and Tarrp SERizs. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. ames Ward. a , 
* s 8. The TEXT-BOOK of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, comprising Magna Charta, 
pg si i rt ga ed >. ii the Bill of Rights, and the Petition of Rights. By Prof. Creasy. 8vo. stitehed. 
e >) -BOOK. th splen ustrations. 12s. 
BO0Z’S MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI, the CLOWN, 1 vol. 2s. 6d. In a neat Pocket Volume, bound in cloth, price 38. 6d. | 
SAYNES BAYLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols HOWITT'S BOOK of the SEASONS. A new edition, revised. 
. < In 8yo. bound in cloth, price 58. 
PRESCOTT BIOGRAPHICAL and LITERARY ESSAYS, 1 vol. 8vo. The WORLD of WONDERS. Comprising Narfatives on Precocious Children—Son} 
METHUEN’S LIFE in the WILDERNESS. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. ay et a of es ee Em = far a yt 
e Chamel riti —vV iloquists—Wandering Jew— 4 
SMITH’S BOOK for a RAINY DAY. 1 vol. Lunar Influence— Monsters Fortune-tellers—W ild Women— Magicians Bees and Ants—Preposts 


g h 7 " sions and Antipathies,&c. By ALbany Poyntz. 
MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 12 vols. Any of which may be had separately, price 5s. each seek: taataas Wiieten Demet Gactetie atante 


I 
MISS AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 5 vols. Any of which may be had separately, price 5:.| PERCY ST. JOHN'S NARRATIVE of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, in Febraay, 





1848, 
TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER. 12mo. 4s. The COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with upwards of 50 Ulustrations by Lancs. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY FOR JANUARY, 


Will be published on Saturday, December 30, with a fine Portrait (from the painting by Francis Graxr, A.R.A.) of 


THE RARAH SIR JAMES BROOKE; 
And a NARRATIVE of his RECEPTION on his RETURN to SARAWAK ; and his Subsequent Proceedings. Derived from an OFFICER in his SUITE. 
A NEW STORY (to be continued monthly) by a POPULAR AUTHOR, Illustrated by Lexcu. 
The Continuation of CHATEAUBRIAND'S MEMOIRS, Written by Himself. 


And Contributions by the Autnor of ‘Taz Gao Cuarzats,’ by Mus. WarD, by J. Patcrave Simrsoy, Esq., the ‘FLANEUR 1N Paris,’ the AvTHon of ‘Srortzs oF WATERLOO; 
*SYLvanvs,’ CHABLES WHITEHEAD, AuTHOR of ‘RICHARD SAVAGB,’ ALBERT SMITH, ALFRED CrowgQuiLL, J. A. St. Joun, and by other distinguished Writers of the day. 
Advertisements should be forwarded by the 23rd, and Bills by the 26th instant. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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